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RHE possession of good furniture is forever 
a satisfaction. 


Berkey & Gay furniture is not costly, and 
besides, whether you furnish your entire house, 
or only one room, or merely buy a piece or two, you have 
something which is not going to grow old but which will 
increase in charm for you with the years. Excellent wood 
is one reason for this, but purity of design and worthiness 
of making also have a prominent part. Berkey & Gay 


period pieces have that element of the artistic which is fundamentally 
beautiful; they do not represent whims nor the straining after the unique. 









Over fifty years ago we began making our kind of furniture. 
old fashioned, but we keep on in the same way. 


bearing our shopmark it will be 


We may be 
When you buy anything 


For Your Children’s Heirlooms 


T is important that you see the Berkey 
& Gay shopmark when you buy. This 
shopmark is not a label; it is inlaid 

in every piece. It is made with the piece. 
It is a lasting guaranty, covering material, 
design, workmanship and value. 


Our period pieces are studies from the 
authentic masterpieces of their times, while 
our ‘‘Flanders’’ is the most beautiful 
treatment of America’s own wood—oak— 
you will find in furniture. 


Our dealer, with the displays on his 
floors, and our portfolios of direct photo- 
gravures, enables you to select from our 
entire line. 


Berkey & Gay Furniture Co. 


165 Monroe Ave., Grand Rapids, Michigan 


LTHOUGH you may not contem- 

plate purchasing furniture at this 

time, you will be interested in our 
de luxe book ‘‘Character in Furniture.’’ 
It is illustrated from oil paintings by Rene 
Vincent, and gives in an informative way 
the history of period furniture. It is 
an expensive book—for us, but the de- 
mand has been so great that we have 
prepared another edition. We will send 
you a copy for fifteen two cent stamps. 
Also, on request, we will mail you free 
**The Story of Berkey 
& Gay.’’ It isa busi- 
ness story—if you 
have a boy he will be / 
inspired by reading it. 
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honor identifies to you each 
Berkey & Gay piece. 
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She gave a little scream 
and dropped the basket. 
Out of it had jumped an 
agile monkey in a sed 
flannel jacket, petticoat 
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— "was Sunday afternoon and 
| the band was playing in the 
upper yard. The air of all the 


bing wa, 
(he strains of the Blue Danube Waltz 





demned murderers, drinking their two 
hours of air, were pacing up and down 
their little enclosure—to and fro, ever 
to and fro, like caged animals. Occa- 


ties walking through the garden with 
their arms folded according to the rules, 
caught the sobbing refrain and whistled 


= prison was laden with throb- or hummed snatches to themselves. Down 


by the hospital, convalescents basking 
in the sun stirred their legs as if the 


of Strauss floated over across the flower subtle spirit of the dance might have 
garden by the main gate. Eight con- captured them. And in the upper yard, 
among the striped crowd about the band, 


young convicts gave, themselves up to the 
thrall and waltzed in pairs. 
Barred windows and outer doors of 


sionally they threw back their bowed steel looked down upon the musicians 
heads that they might hear better. On and their audience. Stone walls loomed 
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the other side of the low parapet, trus- about them, tall and sheer. Yet, walking 
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on the summit of a grey wall, a guard 


instinctively had slackened his hold on 
his rifle and was gazing tar away. 

Jimmy Riley was sitting off to one 
side within the upper yard. He sat alone 
and he frowned as he listened to the 
melody. He was a little man and still 
young, as the years go. His visored con 
vict cap was pulled down on one side. 
His jaw was thrust forward. Jimmy 
Riley’s face, in those somewhat brief 
intervals when he wore citizen’s garb, 
had always suggested a length of lead 
pipe and a dark alley. When stripes 
adorned the coat beneath it and the cap 
above, that face complied with all artis- 
tic rules of harmony. Now the frown and 
out-thrust chin accentuated every for- 
bidding line among his features. 

Yet Jimmy Riley was only wrestling 
with a project whose worst motive was 
histrionic vanity. 

This project had recurred to him in- 
termittently for some months. This after- 
noon it demanded decision. And the 
band had come along with the Blue 
Danube Waltz, aiding its importunities. 
Jimmy Riley’s scowl deepened and he 
hummed the lines. Humming, he rose 
abruptly to his feet. 

“T’ll take a flier at it anyhow,” he 
muttered. 

He was crossing the upper yard now. 
His mind went back to the evening of 
the last Fourth of July: He was sitting 
in one of the rear benches of the chapel. 
Up front, on a dazzling stage, a quar- 
tette of his co-laborers in the jute mill, 
their stripes doffed for evening dress, 
were responding to the last tumultuous 
encore. They were singing an old-time 
ballad. And he, Jimmy Riley, was lis- 
tening, full-throated—yet not too heavily 
laden with emotion to prevent that envy 
like feeling which is called artistic emu- 
lation. 

“Hell,” he reassured himself now, “I 
c’n sing rings around dem guys.” 

“Hey!” Jimmy Riley stopped abrupt- 
ly at the voice. He had reached the boun 
dary between the upper yard and the 
flower garden. “Where you going?” A 
guard stood before him scrutinizing him 
suspiciously. For, when a man is talking 
to himself, trouble is often riding on the 
prison wind. 


“IT want to turn in me name f’r de 
con-show.” Jimmy Riley noticed that 
look of scrutiny. “I was sayin’ over me 
turn,” he explained. ‘The guard waved 
him permission to pass into the flower 
garden. And, behind his back, “Humph ! 
Who'd think that bug would get Aim,’ 
he said to one of the prison officials. ‘The 
two of them laughed quietly. 

Arms folded, Jimmy Riley made his 
way to the clothes room. The clothes 
room trusty was chairman of the com 
mittee in charge of the convict show. 
He was a grey-haired man; his position 
was responsible. He greeted his visitor 
tersely, heard his errand and took out 
paper and pencil. 

Xiley,” he noted down; then, ““Num- 
ber 31292.” He looked up. “What have 
you got?” he asked. 

Jimmy Riley flushed, and looking him 
in the eye answered in that high-keyed 
voice peculiar to the very tough—a voice 
which sounded like a fierce whine: 

“Fay’ryte old ballats.” 

“What!” The clothes room trusty 
stared at him. ‘“‘Favorite— Goin’ to 
dance ?” 

“Naw! Ballats. Singin’. See? Dem 
old time songs. I c’n—” Jimmy Riley 
was crimson now. 

“Never mind; we'll give you your try 
with the rest to-night,’ the other cut 
him short. 

Free from this ordeal and rankling 
with outraged diffidence, Jimmy Riley 
crossed the garden toward the upper 
yard. His arms were folded. He was 
glowering. 

“Aw, I’m a nut,” he told himself. 
‘““Dese guys is bound to hand me de worst 
of it. Dey’ll let some hop-head kid yell 
his head off. An’ me—” 

He entered the upper yard enwrapped 
in gloomy forebodings. The band had 
ceased playing now. The musicians had 
gone back to their room to doff their 
frogged jackets and reappear in stripes. 
The members of the throng in the yard 
were gossiping in pairs, pacing up and 
down, or indulging themselves in a 
“rubber” at the gallery where the 
women visitors sat. A fight started in 
“Crazy Alley.” Many hurried to a point 
of vantage. The warden was entering the 
prison ; and twenty or more turned their 
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backs on the more tumultuous attraction, 
that they might gaze after the new off 
cial. He was walking toward the yard 
captain’s office—it might be a commuta 
tion, for all that anyone could tell 

All these various in idents, baits for 
Sunday afternoon curiosity and inciden 
tal to the hour before dinner, which in 
its turn preceded the early lock-up, left a 
trio of convicts isolated near the lower 
end of the shed in which the band had 
played. Jimmy Riley saw the three; and 

+] 


as he saw them, one of them “gave 
office.”’ 

A pair of eves suddenly widened, and 
with an almost imperceptible movement 
of the ! 
own eyes in mute reply. Then, slowly and 


head. Jimmy Riley widened his 


by a circuitous route, so that to any on 
looking guard the meeting would appear 
purely accidental, he approached the 
trio. 


A notable trio they were, according to 
Newgate Calendar standards: a trio to 
avoid if one were a timorous citizen—or 
a convict with his credits. There was 
Jonah Sheedy; it needed only a single 
discerning glance to tell that he was the 
brains of the group: outside “stall” in 
several big sneak thefts—and when a 
man gets that comparatively safe post 
during a larceny it means he has done 
all the planning. A long, lean convict 
was Jonah Sheedy, with a face as cold 
as stone. Pat, the Gun, and Shang Mur- 
phy were “yeggmen” or safeblowers of 
the bolder type. Professionally, the lat- 
ter handled Morse drills and nitro-gly- 
cerine; the former, an automatic re- 
volver. Each had gained reputation with 
his tools. 

Curiously enough, as he drew near to 
them, Jimmy remembered that these 
three were “in bad.’ His own copper 
was untouched, a circumstance due to 
the leniency of the new warden’s admin- 
istration, where a man had to seek for 
trouble if he wanted it. Thus far Jimmy 
Riley had seen no trouble worth the 


hunting. 

Jonah Sheedy greeted him quietly and 
immediately plunged into business. “Are 
ye game?” he demanded. “Like ye used 
to be?” 

Jimmy Riley’s face tightened to fero 
cious ugliness. He had reason to be proud 


of his reputation. A red shirt in another 
reformatory institution, where scarlet 
was officially designated as a target for 
guards’ rifles in case of any trouble, was 
one page of his record. 

“Wotcha askin’ that for?’ he whined 
belligerently. 

Jonah Sheedy chuckled. ‘‘Would ye 
take a chance 2?” he asked. 

“T took me chance while you was smok- 
in’ hop an’ lettin’ yer pals rot in jail.” 
Jimmy Riley scowled as he delivered this 
bit of Sheedy’s biography. 

A venomous glint leaped from Jonah 
Sheedy’s eyes. He went on, however, 
quickly and evenly. “Listen. We aint 
got much time. I know ye’re right. Want 
to lam out wit’ us?” 

At this suggestion of a plan to escape, 
Jimmy Riley’s narrowed eyes flew open. 
A light gleamed in them. 

Sheedy nodded. “It’s all framed.” As 
he talked he looked about him for fear 
of eavesdroppers; and the two bullet- 
headed yeggs kept up the same constant 
roving of their eyes. ‘““There’s a plant 
comin’. It’s due outside the walls this 
week ; guns and nitro enough to blow up 
the whole works. See? Four nice new 
suits o’ clothes waitin’ over the hiil when 
we make it. We got a man ready to pack 
them gats inside—and the soup. His 
time’s up in three weeks. Now—” 

“Blow!” Shang Murphy interrupted 
in a sharp whisper. ‘The guard’s pipin’ 
us off.” 

Immediately, but with apparent care- 
lessness and with a slowness which de- 
manded repression on all their parts, all 
four “blew ;” one at a time. Departing, 
each made some remark on the topic of 
the day—the coming convict show. 

Five minutes later the fight in “Crazy 
Alley” was a thing of the past; the war- 
den’s visit had taken that official only 
to the photograph gallery; and again 
the upper yard was filled with its milling 
crowd. Then came the line-up for din- 
ner. After the meal the lines marched 
away for the early Sunday lock-up. 

Down by the dining room Jimmy Riley 
fell out and joined a small crowd of 
striped men. These were the candidates 
for the con-show try-out. With them he 
made his way to the chapel. 

The tower bell was clanging. It 
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stopped. The long lines of convicts be 
gan to move to the different tiers. The 
lock-up was on. 

The cell doors began to slam. Follow 
ing each deep, metallic crash came the 
rattle of a “bull lock” as it snapped home 
in the cell behind. The noise welled forth 
upon the calm Sunday air: “BOOM! 
Rat-tat! BOOM! Rat-tat! BOOM!” 
Swift, sharp and loud, until the entirety 
came in one continuous roar. It was a 
metallic yell to all the sun-and-shadowed 
world; a grim, iron-throated proclama- 
tion that all was not well—that sweet- 
ness and light were not the only things 
in life. 

At the foot of the steps which led to 
the chapel, Jimmy Riley listened. He was 
hearing that lock-up from the outside for 
the first time. 

He found a seat in the chapel. He re- 
mained by himself ; and, for a while, he 
paid no attention to what was going on 
about him. 

At length Jimmy Riley began to take 
note of the try-out. The five committee- 
men, who were convicts in good standing, 
occupied front seats. Their report would 
go to the warden; and, if approved by 
him, would stand. Committee-men always 
had a pride in making programs which 
would remain unchanged. These five 
were very critical. 

The candidates were going to the stage 
in alphabeticai order. The list was long ; 
the chapel was one-quarter full. Many 
were being discarded. Some of these had 
nothing to offer; some had time-worn 
acts; some were inefficient. 

There was a contortionist ; he got ap- 
plause. A Spanish dancer won his place 
easily. A basso sang and received warm 
approval. A quartette were left on pro- 
bation—the same four who had aroused 
Jimmy Riley’s envy six months ago. He 
frowned. A young highwayman, who 
wanted to balance a lighted lamp on his 
chin, was ruled out. Some one else sang. 
Jimmy Riley shook his head. Already the 
judges had a list one half too long. “‘Reg- 
‘lar concert,” he growled to the man in 
front of him. 

At last the clothes-room trusty called, 
“Riley.” 

Jimmy Riley felt a queer tightening at 
his throat as he walked forward. He 
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climbed the steps to the stage. The 
clothes-room trusty was talking to an- 
other committtee-man, and fumbled for 
his list of names. Then, 

“What is your turn?” he called. 

Jimmy Riley cleared his throat huskily. 
He felt an awful diffidence; his knees 
were trembling. The clothes-room trusty 
awaited his answer. 

“Fav’ryte Old Ballats.” The announce- 
ment came high keyed in that fierce 
whine. 

Some one in the rear of the room 
laughed. Jimmy Riley rubbed the knuck- 
les of one fist on the palm of the other 
hand. 

“Go on.” It was the clothes-room trus- 
ty. ‘Want the piano to give your key?” 

Jimmy Riley shook his head. “Naw!” 
he whined. 

He saw all those faces staring up at 
him; he saw the amusement on many of 
them. He cleared his throat again. He 
took a step forward. He threw back his 
head. His face—in spite of the stripes 
on the coat beneath it—had lost much of 
its ferocity. He bowed stiffly. 

“Silver T’reads Among de Golt,” he 
said and swallowed something hard. 

Then Jimmy Riley sang. 


Darling, I am growing old, 
Silver threads among the gold— 





The voice—that ferocious whine which 
had proclaimed Jimmy Riley’s toughness 
—had gone. Now his tones rose, sweet 
and clear and high. For Jimmy Riley 
was what they call a counter-tenor. 
Those faces down there in the seats had 
suddenly become tense. 

Line after line, thin and clear as a lute, 
each syllable trembling with its load of 
sentiment, Jimmy Riley sang on. He fin- 
ished the last stanza. The clothes-room 
trusty had bowed his head ; his eyes were 
wet. And other faces in that audience 
were working. 

There was a death-like silence now. 
Jimmy Riley had hoped for a little ap- 
plause. Some of: the others had got a 
“hand.” He gazed down on them all; his 
jaw tightened; he turned away. 

Into the silence came a low exclama- 
tion. Then the committee-men and rivals 
alike paid him tribute with stinging 
palms. 
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That evening, after the last candi- 
date had finished, Jimmy Riley walked 
across the yard to his cell. Under the 
vlaring arcs, clustered on their lofty 
masts, he walked. In his ears rang a 
phrase. He had heard it as he passed the 
ommittee on his way to his seat: 

! headliner! The best on the bill!” 

Down there in the blue-white glare, 
Jimmy Riley trod—not the beaten earth 
of the prison yard—but on the lightest 


A week later, while the band was play- 


ng outside the walls, and the prison or- 


chestra was furnishing the music in the 


upper yard, three convicts drifted to 
gether at a little distance from the Sun- 
lay afternoon crowd. They stood talking 
riely; and before anyone observing 
them could have decided whether they 
had assembled purposely or by accident, 
they separated. During that interval Jo- 
nah Sheedy and his bullet-headed con- 
federate settled two things. 

“Wot about Red Shirt?” Shang Mur- 
phy demanded as soon as he came. “Red 
Shirt” was Jimmy Riiey’s nickname, 
earned during that previous servitude. 

“I give him the office twice, this week, 
and he kept in the clear; he wont talk 
wit’ me,” Jonah Sheedy explained swift- 
ly. The two others uttered a furious oath 
together. 

“Leave him be. He knows wot he 
wants.” Sheedy’s glinting eyes belied his 
pacific words. “We’re strong without 
him.” 

“He'll spill it, and—” Pat, the Gun, 
began ; his face was covered with wrin- 
kles of deadly fear. 

Sheedy cut in on him. “Stow that. He’// 
never stool in a thousand years. And I 
got me eyes on him. If he makes a crooked 
move, I’ll cut his head off.” 

“Riley’s right,” Shang Murphy said 
surely. “But what’s got into him? It 
aint—” 

“Listen,” Sheedy interrupted again. 
“The stuff is planted; and in t’ree days 
it comes in. Ye got to take care of it 
then. I done my end. We aint got time 
to gas our heads off now. Ferget Red 
Shirt and get busy.” 

From the other end of the upper yard 
Jimmy Riley watched the trio gather and 


then separate. He scanned their faces. 
‘Talkin’ about me,” he said to himself. 
“And dey got de plant outside. | kin see 
Sheedy tell ut as well as if 1 heard him.” 

A few minutes later the line-up for 
dinner came. After the meal Jimmy Riley 
went to Number 3 Room. Mr the pris 
oners whose names were on the con-show 
program occupied that compartment to 
vether. 

The room was crowded. Many lay in 
their bunks conning their lines aloud. 
Several of Jimmy Riley’s fellow-thes 
pians were rehearsing. A pair of young 
burglars stood in the middle of the floor, 
hurling Weber and Fields repartee at 
each other. At intervals they stopped their 
slap-stick comedy and argued over the 
adaptability of lines for local hits. As 
Jimmy Riley entered, ‘1 make a hit mit 
the vomens,” shrieked the short come- 
dian. 

His tall, striped partner raised one 
hand. “Say. We c’n change that. Let’s 


] 


see. I got it! ‘Make a hit mit the board 
We'll slip in some stuff about a parole 
and get a big laugh.” 

A grey-haired old forger was _prac- 
ticing on a ’cello over in one corner. The 
contortionist, who in private life had 
picked pockets, was tving himself into a 
striped knot on the floor. 

Jimmy Riley sat on the edge of his 
bunk. The German comedians rattled on ; 
the’cello droned ; in the next room the or- 
chestra was rehearsing the big overture; 
the air was full of incongruous sounds: 
discords, brief harmonies, and German 
gutturals; on the floor the contortionist 
squirmed. Jimmy Riley neither heard nor 
saw. He put his square chin on the palms 
of his two hands and he pondered. He 
was weighing one end of a dilemma 
against the other. 

If that trio who had conferred in the 
upper yard could have seen him now and 
read his thoughts, their faith in human 
nature would have been shattered. For 
Jimmy Riley was debating over the vi- 
olation of the first and greatest command 
ment in the crooks’ decalogue: the com 
mandment which says, “Thou shalt not 
stool.” . 

To him who recognizes no compro- 
mise, solution of ethical problems is in- 
deed hard. Jimmy Riley had never known 
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such a thing as middle ground. You 
either walked this world, a moral pariah, 
outside the city of respectability’s walls ; 
or you trod it’s streets which are pro- 
tected by the ramparts of the law. In the 
former case you were loyal to your fellow 
lepers; in the latter you were arrayed 
against them. 

Sitting here, on his bunk’s edge, he 
muttered once, “Stool pigeon. Ugh!” 
He spat on the floor. 

Yet he did not arise, as one who has 
arrived at a conclusion. He continued to 
sit there with his chin in his hands. The 
hours passed. Jimmy Riley wrestled with 
his problem. At last he saw what he had 
never seen before—a compromise. 

“De warden wont know who tips it,” 
he thought. “He can’t give me nuttin’. 
He can’t pertect me. I take me own 
chances.” He threw back his head and 
brought his hands down on his knees. 
“Dat’s more’n any of dat bunch would 
do. Jonah Sheedy’s got it comin’ to him 
anyhow.” 

Before the bugle sounded for lights 
out, he sat inside of his bunk and com- 
posed a letter. He printed it. No man 
could trace that hand. It was a slow task ; 
and when it was done, he read it over. 


Warden, dear sir: get Wise 3 cons 
is in the Frameup Wot i write about 
outside Is a plant guns and Soup is 
Planted outside the Wall and in 1 
weak Some con neer fineshin his 
Toult well pack Them threw the 
main Gait yu Pipe and do not git 
him but ther is 3 cons waitin for it 
wen he delivers yu can grab 2 of 
them reseavin the Goods the Uther 
wun is jonie wise and yu got to luk 
for him yurself i do not want any- 
thing and am yrs trewly xyz. 


“That’s enough to wise any guy,” he 
told himself when he had done reading. 
He sealed an envelope over the letter 
and addressed it to the warden. On Sun- 
day evening there was always consider- 
able mail going out. The guard took this 
~as Jimmy Riley knew he would—along 
with many other epistles; and lost its 
identity in the shuffling of them. 

That night Jimmy Riley slept easy. 
He had settled his ethical doubts. He had 
nothing on his mind now save his part 
in the con-show program and the pro- 
tection of his own life. 
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Since the advent of the new warden 
a change had come into the prison. It 
provoked much argument among the con- 
victs. Stool pigeons had been abolished. 
The lack of furtive eyed traitors who 
had peddled information for emoluments 
had been accompanied by one vast sigh 
of relief. Peace grew where constant 
suspicion had engendered many brawls. 
But some prisoners shook their heads, 
declaring that the new warden was “easy” 
and would be overwhelmed. 

When the captain of the yard and two 
guards took four big caliber revolvers 
and a flask of nitro-glycerine from a con- 
vict who was in the very act of deliver- 
ing these to Shang Murphy and Pat, the 
Gun, the news fairly flew. There was now 
a unanimity of sentiment. “The warden 
was a wise guy after all.” 

Curiously, the fact that the warden 
had learned this without the aid of reg- 
ulation stool pigeons lent a new aspect 
to the affair. There was, instead of sym- 
pathy for the culprits, a pretty general 
feeling that they had gone out of their 
way in seeking trouble for themselves— 
and others. 

“Who tipped it off, and why?” That 
was the big question 

Among the prison officials this question 
was more earnestly discussed than it was 
among the convicts. Man and motive re- 
mained a mystery. The finger of sus- 
picion pointed toward two men, Jonah 
Sheedy and Jimmy Riley. For both had 
been seen talking to the bullet headed 
pair who were now safely locked in sol- 
itary. But which? “Let them go,” said 
the officials. “‘We’ll keep an eye on them.” 

So it came that, during the weeks pre- 
ceding the con-show, Jimmy Riley went 
his way, scowling more than ever, keep- 
ing his eyes constantly roving—a sullen 
and suspicious figure. And Jonah Sheedy, 
with circumspection born of cold-hearted 
craft, walked to and from his work; 
nor gave any sign to show how he had 
marked for his own a long, sharp-edged 
bread knife in the dining room. 

Thus all remained as mute as men of 
stone. The pair in the incorrigible ward 
patiently awaited the news of the stab- 
bing. Jonah Sheedy bided his time; he 
knew that Jimmy Riley knew. Jimmy 
Riley realized that knowledge of Jonah 
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Sheedy’s. He realized that somewhere 
iv a knife, long since selected for his 
irder. He waited too; nor showed by 


‘ flutter of an eyelid how closely he 
pt vigil over his imperiled life 
; 1) those weeks, however, Jimmy 
Kiley showed all the temperamentality 
. prima donna on the eve of her met 
olitan début. He had stopped smok 
, ne cigarettes; he had got permission to 
ire cough drops; he wore a necker 
ef bound round his throat. 
‘I gotta keep me pipes right,” he told 
lothes-room trusty. 
fhe afternoon before the first per 
{ formance, they tried on their costumes. 


(he chapel had been prepared ; the stage 
littered with newly painted scenery ; 
enches extended back to the very rear 

ill. Jimmy Riley was to wear a dress 

“Some class to dis marble front,’ was 

s comment as he strutted to and fro 
efore the committee. 

He sucked a cough drop; and, when 
he had changed back again to his stripes, 
ie wrapped his handkerchief tightly 
bout his throat. 

lyown in the main dining room at the 
hour of cleaning up, the trusty whose 
task was cutting bread came to the stew- 
ird. “I’m short one knife,’”’ said he. ‘I 
don’t know where it went.” 

rhe steward reported the matter to the 
captain of the yard. It lacked an hour 
of the beginning of the con-show. ‘To 
; search two thousand prisoners would con- 

sume a half a day; and would probably 
bring no results save general suspicion 
ind unrest. The captain of the yard no- 
tified the guards at the chapel door. 

As the line, of which Jonah Sheedy 
was a member, was filing into the 
chapel, there was a delay. “They’re 
‘anning every man,”’ said some one in the 
rear. Jonah Sheedy smiled. He had vis- 
ited the chapel that afternoon on pre- 
text of borrowing a book. With his fel- 

j lows he was searched, and passed on to 
his seat. 
‘ Having been an expert sneak thief 
before he became an outside ‘“‘stall,’’ he 
managed, in passing to-the bookshelves, 
to get back that bread knife—from the 
place where he had hidden it. One deft 
motion on his part; no man saw it; and 
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Jonah Sheedy had sixteen inches of cold 
steel between his jacket and his body. 
Now a sixteen inch blade next to one’s 
anatomy compels a certain rigidity of 
posture. Jonah Sheedy sat very straight. 

Che audience filled the chapel so tight- 
ly that the front seats nearly abutted the 
orchestra. Owing to the extent of the 
prison’s population it would need two 
more performances in order that all the 
convicts might witness the festival. But 
this first evening had the most represen- 
tative crowd. 

Down in the front row the eight con- 
demned murderers sat, devouring every 
act with a monstrous and pathetic avidity. 
Six rows back, the warden and a number 
of invited guests, among these three mem- 
bers of the prison board and half a dozen 
newspaper men, made a variation in the 
color scheme, an island in the sea of 
stripes. 

(he warden sat smiling. One seeing 
him would have said that he was enjoying 
this, care-free. Yet the warden was en- 
during the ordeal of maintaining an im- 
perturbable demeanor, while wondering 
at what instant trouble was going to 
break. A week ago some one had stolen 
sheet metal from the machine shop—a 
theft whose object was a mystery. And 
mysteries are disquieting in an over- 
crowded penitentiary. To-day that bread 
knife had gone. The guards had been 
warned ; they were watching closely. But 
uncertainty is unpleasant ; and the war- 
den had to strive sometimes when he 
laughed at the stage jokes. 

Not so the striped audience; they 
laughed care-free. Even the pallid eight 
in those front seats—less than one hun- 
dred feet from the gallows in the adja- 
cent building—forgot the grim briefness 
of life’s remaining span and gave way to 
mirth, when the lank German comedian 
exposed the fat German comedian’s fool- 
ishness of method in trying for a parole. 

“Vy dond’t you get Chimmy Riley to 
sing dot stuff to the boardt?” he de- 
manded. 

The audience howled; for word of 
Jimmy Riley’s counter-tenor voice had 
long since gone through the prison. On 
the rear bench, sitting very straight and 
feeling a cold pressure against his ab- 
domen, Jonah Sheedy smiled. 
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Many glanced down their programs 
for Jimmy Riley’s name. That was the 
star number in the show; and now it 
was only two turns away 

‘‘James Riley, the Peerless Tenor, With 
Favorite Old-Time Ballads.” Thus it 
read. 

Back of the scenes Jimmy Riley was 
struggling into his claw hammer coat. 
rhe stiffness of his starched shirt bosom 
seemed to make him very awkward. He 
was perspiring freely. Through the wings 
he could see the ’cello player, who had 
followed the two German comedians. He 
listened to the ’cello player’s music, then 
to the applause—to an encore. He fin- 
ished his dressing. The contortionist was 
now tying himself into knots. Jimmy 
Riley felt a hand on his shoulder. 

“Better take a drink of water.” It was 
the clothes-room trusty. 

“Sure,” Jimmy Riley whined; “me 
pipes feel foggy.” He swallowed the 
water at a gulp. 

A moment later he was standing before 
a mass of upturned faces which seemed 
to be floating on a sea of stripes. The glare 
of the footlights was in his eyes. He 
bowed. 

The audience watched him—a little 
figure, immaculate in evening dress, bow- 
ing as stiffly as if his body were made of 
wood. Now he stood erect. His bullet 
head went back; his hard grey eyes 
glanced over the whole room; they 
reached the rear seats; they hung there 
ever so briefly. In that instant the eyes 
glinted ; the square jaw shoved forward ; 
and the shadow of a smile—a smile that 
went the wrong way of the mouth—made 
Jimmy Riley look tougher than any man 
had ever seen him. 

The face changed. The eyes gazed far 
away. Then Jimmy Riley sang. 


Darling, I am growing old, 
Silver threads among the gold— 


Clear and sweet and high, the notes 
flowed liquid from his lips—line after 
line, trembling with a sentiment which 
brought tears over cheeks all seamed 
with the marks of crime. He sang it 
through; and then the room was silent. 
He knew the meaning of that silence now. 
When the applause came deafening, he 
bowed again stiffly. He responded to one 


encore, then another, and then a third. 

The con-show lasted late. The audience 
moved out slowly in order that its com- 
ponent parts might be properly mar- 
shaled. Jimmy Riley had changed back 
to his stripes and had gone outside with 
the other performers before the last line 
had left their seats. The actors, by special 
favor, were to have supper at the “offi- 
cers’ and guards’ mess.” They stood 
there waiting. 

The last line was passing them. A 
guard stood near the performers; and 
another stood at the summit of the stairs 
beside the chapel door. These kept their 
eyes on the file of outgoing convicts. Jo- 
nah Sheedy passed through the door; he 
descended the steps. Then the line broke. 

The lean, striped figure of Jonah Shee- 
dy was leaping into the midst of the little 
group of convict-actors, straight upon 
Jimmy Riley. 

Jonah Sheedy’s striped arm swept up- 
ward from his waistband; it plunged 
down. The glint of sixteen inches of steel 
streaked blue under the lofty arcs. The 
arm came up again ; then down once more. 

The guard at the foot of the steps was 
upon him now. The guard by the door 
hurled himself down the short flight and 
joined his fellow officer. They pinned 
Jonah Sheedy to the earth; they wrested 
the knife from his fingers. 

Jimmy Riley lay close by. Blood was 
flowing over his stripes. 

The warden was outside the walls, in 
the captain of the guard’s office, when 
the news came. He hurried through the 
main gate into the prison. The captain 
of the yard met him and the two pro- 
ceeded straight to the incorrigible ward ; 
they talked with the trio of prison break- 
ers there. When they came down from 
the solitary cells they visited the turn- 
key’s office and there they interviewed 
Jonah Sheedy, who was quite candid now. 
By reason of this it was nearly an hour 
after the stabbing before the warden 
stood in the hospital beside Jimmy Riley’s 
bed. 

The prison doctor was carrying some- 
thing from the room. He held it up and 
winked at the warden. It was the sheet 
of tin which had been missing from the 
machine shop; it had been bent to fit 
over a man’s chest. The warden did not 
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smile. He looked down on Jimmy Riley ; 
he spoke dispassionately. There was a 
cold dignity in his voice. 

Jimmy Riley looked up at the warden 
“If Sheedy come tru,” said he, “Ill talk 
Sure, | copped dat tin. | was wise to 
him layin’ fer me. See? I had to look out 
fer me pipes.” He gestured toward his 
bound head. “He only got me on de head. 
I c’n sing tomorro’ night all right.” 

“Sheedy says you wrote that letter.” 
The warden’s face did not betray his cu- 
riosity. 

“Sure,” Jimmy Riley whined; “dat’s 
w’y he was sore.” 


“Why didn’t you sign your name?’ 
lhe warden shot the query at him. 

“T aint no stool pigeon. I didn’t want 
auttin’.” Jimmy Riley scowled 

“Why did you write it?’ The captain 
of the yard broke in. “You stopped a 
break—” 

“Aw, say,”—Jimmy Riley’s voice rose, 
high-keyed and tough,—“I don’t want 
nuttin’. I looked out fer me own self. | 
only wrote it— Say, aint you wise? If 
dem guys had lammed and done some 
killin’, dey’d of queered de con-show. 
See? I wanted to sing dem fav’ryte bal- 
lats ; dat was why.” 
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| 

F | minutes Captain Frank Glass 
| | had been standing by the 
Ce weather rail of his three- 
sticker, the Villiam Breed, his eyes fixed 
intently upon another schooner, beating 





up from the southeast. 

Now as she drew nearer and he rec- 
ognized her familiar lines and rigging, 
he chuckled to himself and turned to 
one of the foremast hands, who was coil- 
ing down sheets near by. 

“Say,” Glass ordered, “just step to 
the galley and pass the word to Cooky 
that the Belle Hammond’s coming up 
and goin’ to pass us close.” 

The man had been on other trips on the 
William Breed. He knew the import of 
that order.. He grinned as he dropped 
the particular sheet he was coiling at the 
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moment and made his shuffling way to 
the galley, out of which came the 
mingled odors of onions and frying pork 
and simmering coffee, and a nasal voice 
singing a dragging psalm tune. 

“Hey, Cooky, below there! Cap’n says 
to tell yer the Belle Hammond’s drawin’ 
up on us—that she’s goin’ to pass close,” 
he called down the companionway. 

The singing—if, by a wild orgy of the 
imagination it might be called such— 
came to an abrupt ending in the middle 
of a doleful measure. There was a great 
clatter and sizzling, as of a fry-pan being 
whisked from the range to prevent its 
contents from scorching. Up the com- 
panionway to the deck, his oil-cloth apron 
flapping in the breeze, his iron-gray hair 
fairly bristling, came Peter Duggan, the 
William Breed’s cook. 
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He took a long, squinting 
glance ahead at the vessel 
bearing down on them, and 
turned to Captain Glass. 

hat the Belle Hammond 
over there, Cap’n ?” he asked 
with an indicative wave of 
one arm. 

“Tt sure is,” the skipper 
returned, while his grin mo- 
mentarily broadened. 

Peter wheeled about and 
shook a doubled: fist in the 
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g 
he (Zammond and Peter with 
inme—ever since, winter and 
summer steady. We aint never 
happened into no port at the 
same time the A/ammond was 
there, so they aint had no 
chance really to settle it man 
to man like they was goin’ to. 


goin’ steady—Sim Allen on 


Sut every time we pass each 
other, us and the Hammond, 
there’s coin’s on like this. 
See! What did I tell yer? 








direction of the oncoming 

craft. He shouted wild and 
unintelligible things in her direction. He 
shook his head and stamped his slipper 
shod feet. He was evidently in a fine 
frenzy, which grew more pronounced as 
the approaching schooner came bowling 
along, and the men on her deck became 
plainly visible. 

\ moment later Glass put his hand to 
his mouth, as he saw a similar figure in a 
flapping oil-cloth apron come out of the 
galley of the Belle Hammond, and pro- 
ceed to shake its fist in the direction of 
the William Breed, and to dance and 
stamp and wave its arm in a fury fully 
equal to that of Peter Duggan on the 
deck forward. 

Glass strode aft to where his mate 
stood beside the wheel. 

“Watch ’em, Mr. King,” Glass sug 
gested between chuckles. ‘‘You aint never 
seen this show before, this bein’ your first 
trip with me. Pretty soon, when they git 
a little closer, Peter’ll begin heavin’ 
chunks of coal at that other feller on the 
Hammond. He wont hit him, but he’ll 
try all fired hard to, jest as he does al- 
ways when we happen to pass her. Hear 
him holler! And jest listen to the names 
he’s a-callin’ of him!” 

“What seems to be the row between 
’em ?”’ asks King, craning his neck over 
the after house, the better to see Peter’s 
weird performance. 

“T dunno rightly the whole of it, 
Glass explained. “They come from the 
same town down in Maine. Cousins, I 
believe they are. Two years ago they had 
some kind of a row between ’em, and 
was goin’ to do all sorts of things to each 
other ; but before they ever got to it, they 
both went off to sea, and they’ve been 


” 


Lhere he goes to heavin’ his 
coal. Brought it up with him 
in his apron pot kets. He can’t throw so 
fur as the /ammond is off from us, but 
jest you look at him try! And Sim’s a- 
heavin’ somethin’ back at him. Looks to 
me like pertaters !” 

Che two craft were quite close together 
at the moment. On the Belle Hamiond’s 
deck they could plainly see the other 
men egging Sim Allen on to still greater 
efforts in his missile throwing, while for- 
ward on the !Villiam Breed a little knot 
of foremast hands had gathered about 
the whirling, shouting Peter to give him 
the moral prop of their facetious en- 
couragement. 

His elbows resting on the coamings of 
the Belle Hammond’s after house, and 
his chin propped by both upturned palms, 
Captain Tom Small, her lanky skipper, 
took in the proceedings with very evident 
relish. Seeing him there, Glass caught 
up a small megaphone from beside the 
wheel box and sent out a bellowed hail. 

“How are ye, Cap’n Small? Your 
steward seems a little mite het up,” he 
shouted. “‘He’ll git himself overdone if 
you don’t look out for nim!” 

Small turned to take up his own 
megaphone. 

“How are ye, Cap’n Glass? Same to 
you and yours!” he roared back. 

“What do yer reckon would happen if 
they got at each other?” Glass inquired. 

“T guess Simmy would jest about mur- 
der that cook of yourn,” Small drawled. 

“Oh, I dunno,” Glass took issue. 
“Peter aint no slouch in a scrap, I 
imagine. He’s got it in for Simmy some- 
thin’ fierce, too. Talks all the time about 
what he’d do, if he could git his hands on 
him. I’d like to make yer a little bet Peter 
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wouldn’t be the loser with Simmy.” 

“How much?” Small inquired, sud- 
denly straightening up from his lounging 
attitude on the house 

“Say, fifty!” 

“T’ll just take yer on that! How we 
goin’ to prove it?” 

“Let ’em have it out right here and 
now,” Glass suggested. “You lay to, and 
I’ll lower a boat and come aboard you 
with Peter, and if he don’t make short 
work of that cook of yours, you’re wel- 
come to the fifty!” 

“Done!” roared Small. ‘You’re on. 
Fetch him over. I heard you right, didn’t 
I? Fifty, you said ?” 

“Fifty’s right!” Glass replied, and 
then slapped down the megaphone. 

“Bring her up into the wind, Mr. 
King,’ he ordered the mate sharply. 
“Then lower away the boat with two 
men in it to take me and the cook over 
to the Hammond,’ 

He moved forward towards the point 
where, amidships, Peter hung far out 
over the rail screaming his last and 
choicest invective at the other figure, 
leaning far out over the rail of the Belle 
Hammond, now drawing rapidly astern 
of them. 

Peter, engaged in his own private af- 
fairs, had neither heard nor noticed the 
megaphone conversation between the 
two skippers. He only knew that the 
Belle Hammond was drawing away from 
them, and that there were several new 
and very cutting remarks he had thought 
up at odd moments, which were as yet 
unsaid to Simmy Allen. 

It was only when the schooner’s head 
shifted and she came up into the wind 
with a great rattle of rigging 


with me, Peter. Here’s where you git 
the chance at Simmy Allen you’ve been 
waitin’ for so long. Small’s goin’ to 
lay to while you and me go aboard 
of him. We’re goin’ to give you and 
Simmy a chance to settle that griev- 
ance you've got between you right here 
and now. And, Peter,’’—here the skipper 
laid a hand on the cook’s shoulder—‘“‘you 
want to put it all over Simmy while 
you’re about it. You see, me and Tom 
Small has put up a little bet. I’m backin’ 
you fifty dollars’ wuth, Peter. Don’t lose 
sight of that!” 

Peter’s wrath seemed suddenly to cool. 
He looked at the skipper almost wildly. 
His under jaw dropped foolishly. He 
rubbed one eye, and inquired, “Huh?” in 
evident bewilderment. 

“See, he’s come into the wind already,” 
Glass observed, pointing to the motion- 
less schooner just astern. ‘Git that apron 
off ye! Here, lemme untie it!” 

For Peter was fumbling blindly and 
quite futilely at the knot in the apron 
strings at the small of his very broad 
back. Glass untied the knot, whisked the 
apron over Peter’s head, and started to 
lead him aft, with Peter, if the whole 
truth of the matter be told, hanging back 
like a man who was extremely loath to 
go. 
“Surprises you some, don’t it, to think 
we'd stop here like this for you two?” 
Glass inquired. “Well, we thought you 
might just as well have it out once for 
all. Now then, down them falls and into 
the boat with ye.” 

Bobbing below the taffrail was the 
longboat which Mr. King had already 
lowered, and sitting on the thwarts, their 

oars already shipped, and 





and a tremendous slatting of 
her sails, and he saw the Belle 
Hammond just astern per- 
forming a similar manceuver, 
that he realized something 
unusual must have transpired 
during those moments he was 
so fully occupied with his 
private matters. 

He swung about to find the 
grinning skipper just behind 
him. 

“Git off that apron,” said 
the skipper, “and come aft 








’ 





smiles of expectancy on their 
faces, were two of the schoon- 
er’s crew. 

‘“‘I—I—-say, lookee here 
Peter began demurringly, but 
Glass pushed him towards 
the rail. 

“Down into the boat!” he 
roared. ‘We aint goin’ to lay 
round here all day!” 

There being nothing else 
to do, Peter slid down to the 
boat and Glass followed him. 
Then, with the mate waving 
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s cap, and the five men of 

e crew left aboard lining 
he rail and cheering, the 
oars dipped and the longboat 
shot off in the direction of 
the Belle Hammond. 

[he skipper’s eyes were 
fixed keenly on Peter, who 

iddled in the bow, his face 
vrowing momentarily more 
troubled. Once or twice he 

ughed weakly. Now and 
then he ran his fingers nerv 
ously through his thatch of 
ron-gray hair. 

lhe crew of the Belle Hammond, be 
holding them approaching, themselves 
set up a welcoming shout, whereat Peter 

iatted lower in the bow of the long 
boat, and quite shamelessly shivered. 

Glass, glancing at him, noticed his 
face was chalky white. 

“Say, you're a pretty feller to back 

good money, aint you! Here you’ve 
been yowlin’ at Simmy Allen every time 
ou passed him for the past two years, and 
tellin’ him what you was goin’ to do to 
him, and now you've got a chance to do 
t, I believe, upon my soul, you're scared 
‘most to death.” 

“Scared?” said Peter in a voice he in- 
tended to be roundly scornful, but which 
fell far short of that effect. ‘Scared? 
Oh, nothin’ like that. Only, I’ve been 
waitin’ two years to git a chance at Sim- 
my and I wanted to be in the best of 
shape when I did git at him, and here 
his neuralgy of mine has went and 
ketched me in my right arm somethin’ 
terrible. I can’t hardly move it. I can’t 

htin’ in no sech shape as this!” 


rr) 


do no fig 

“Neuralgy nuthin’ Glass grunted. 
“You got to go after him and you've got 
to lick him, too!.If you lose that fifty for 
me, hanged if I wont take you back and 
parboil ye in one of your own pots. 

“You never noticed it none when you 
was dancin’ round the deck and cussin’ 
and heavin’ lumps of coal at Simmy a 
few minutes go,” he went on. ‘‘Now I’ve 
brought you over here, you’re goin’ to 
fight, neuralgy or no neuralgy. And if 
you lose - 

He paused and set his teeth. Peter 
turned away, unable to endure eyes that 
seemed to bore through him. 





‘‘Well, here we are,” Glass 
announced in an altered tone. 
‘‘Heave your painter to them 
fellers on deck, Peter!” 

Peter picked up the painter 
beneath his feet, coiled it 
deftly and flung it upward. 
A moment later he was on the 
Belle Hammonda’s deck. Just 
how he had got there he could 
not have told. He knew he 
had struggled might and 
main against coming, but that 
he had struggled futilely. He 
had dim recollections of sun- 
dry boosts from Glass and sundry pulls 
from the men on the schooner’s deck. He 
had shut his eyes as he came over the rail, 
expecting to see Simmy Allen rushing 
madly at him. But Simmy was nowhere 
in sight. Whereat Peter took a long 
breath of relief. 

Just as they reached the deck there 
came a sound of a mighty scuffle in the 
galley. Up the companionway came Tom 
Small, dragging by the collar the strug- 
gling Simmy, who wailed loudly, even as 
he was jerked to the deck: “I tell yer it’s 
all off, Cap’n Small. I tell yer I can’t 
do no fightin’, scalt as bad as I am. No, 
I never scalt myself a-purpose, neither. 
The kittle upset when you was comin’ 
about. I—” 

“What’s the matter with your man, 
Tom?” asked Glass. ‘‘Here’s mine, all 
ready to fight. Is yours squealin’ on 
you ?” 

“Yah, yours is fine and ready, aint he, 

Frank? I see you boostin’ him up over 
the rail. He was scairt as stiff as mine 
is.” 
“T’ve got—” Peter began in a quaver- 
ing voice. But just what it was he had he 
never said, for at that moment Captain 
Glass trod heavily on his toes and Peter’s 
articulate words ended in a wholly in- 
articulate groan. Also the glare Glass 
turned on him made him realize the value 
of his silence. 

“I’m here with my man already to 
fight,” said Glass. “If yours aint ready or 
willin’, if he’s went and squealed after all 
this fuss, you’d better come up with the 
fifty to me. Any fair-minded person 
would say I’d won.” 

“Sure! That cook of yours looks like a 
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winner, don’t he? Look at him shake!” 
Small taunted. “I guess it’s six of one, 
half a dozen of the other. That bet 
oughter be called off.” 

Glass took an angry step forward. 

“You're quitters over here, the whole 
of you,” he sneered. 

Small dropped the man in his clutches 
and leaped across the deck. He doubled 
a fist and shook it in Glass’ face. 

“Here’s one that aint!” he roared. 
“For half a cent I’d make you eat your 
words!” 

“Better try it!”’ said Glass, and ducked 
just in time to dodge the heavy blow 
Small aimed at him. 

Forthwith there were happenings on 
the deck of the schooner Belle Hammond. 
Blows and grunts rose in a confused 
chorus. Small went reeling against the 
after house from a particularly well 
placed blow above his heart, and his 
elbow smashed out one of the window 
panes. Glass, a moment later, tripped 
over an eye-bolt and went flat, but he was 
up in a moment and into the fray with 
renewed fury. The crew gathered close, 
cheering wildly whenever Small got in a 
telling blow. Peter crossed the deck to 
Simmy Allen’s side, and the two began 
an excited but in nowise pugnacious con- 
versation. 

Two minutes later Glass sent the lanky 
skipper of the Belle Ham- 


mond to the deck, where he 


bade the two men at the oars give way. 

Not once on that return journey did 
he speak, but sat with bent head and 
quickened breath until they had once 
more reached their own schooner. 

“Mr. King,” he said savagely as he 
reached the deck, “‘bring her about and 
put her on her course again. I’ve lost my 
head and generally made an ass of my- 
self. I’m going below for a time.” 


The schooner was bowling along on 
her southwest course again, and the mate 
had gone forward to call the men to 
flatten down the sheet of a badly-draw- 
ing forestaysail, when he heard some one 
in the lee of the forward house counting 
monotonously. 

He approached cautiously. With his 
back against the house Peter Duggan, his 
oil-cloth apron once more encircling his 
portly form, sat counting a little pile of 
greasy bills. 

“Ten, twelve, thirteen, fourteen, six- 
teen,” Peter counted slowly, as he awk- 
wardly thumbed the bills in his lap. 

“Where’d you get that windfall, 
Peter?” the mate inquired. 

Peter jumped, saw who stood there 
and his expression of alarm changed to 
a satisfied grin. 

“Why, over on the Hammond just 
now. When the skippers got to scrappin’, 
I bet Simmy Allen my watch 
and chain against twenty dol- 


paps 





lay quite still, unmindful of 
the buckets of water which 
the sorrowing and disap- 
pointed crew drew from over- 
side and poured upon him. 
At the moment Small 
opened his eyes and sat gasp- 
ingly up, blowing the sting- 
ing sea-water from his nos- 
trils, Glass angrily and 
shamefacedly collared Peter, 
thrust him before him into 
the waiting longboat, and 





lars that our skipper would 
lick his’n. It’s a better way of 
gettin’ even with Simmy than 
punchin’ of him. You hit his 
pocketbook and it hurts him 
a blamed sight worse than 
hittin’ his carcass.” 

“Seventeen, eighteen and 
two is twenty. Yep, it’s all 
here. I didn’t know but what 
maybe he’d try to hold out 
a dollar or two on me, but 
he aint.” 
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7 [RGINIA CLERSON got her 
V first vista of the world through 
| a small, heavily barred base- 

ment window that looked out 
on an alley where banana skins and 
gnawed soup-bones raced each other to 
noisome decay. The basement was under 
a building that respectable people did 
not pass after dusk without police escort. 

Her antecedents were not doubtful. 
They were absolutely, hopelessly bad— 
that is, all except the starved, cowed 
woman whose last breath was coincident 
with Virginia’s first. She was merely 
weak—which sometimes is more criminal 
than crime itself. 

Virginia’s father had two boarding- 
places which he patronized in regular 
alternation: the bridewell and the jail. 
He preferred the jail, and tears streamed 
from his drug-dulled eyes down flabby 
yellow cheeks when an unfeeling judge 
sent him to the bridewell. Jail is a 
sociable place. There you can play cards, 
sometimes skin a poor unskilled devil 
out of a few cents. There is always a 
snatch of roystering song, a chance to 
talk to congenial associates. In the clean- 
er stone of the bridewell you work, with 
a capital W. They rout you from bed at 
an unearthly hour, prod you to a basin of 
water, forget to give you a towel, hand 
you a hunk of bread and a tin of coffee, 
and then you work. 

When Virginia’s brown eyes blinked 
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into a world that didn’t want her and 
that she didn’t particularly care to enter, 
she had two brothers, aged respectively 
sixteen and eighteen, and a sister of 
fifteen. 

Frank, the oldest, had inherited a 
guileless, attractive expression from his 
mother, and a wad gf vile, twisted brains 
from his father. He developed into a 
shyster lawyer, a kind not recognized by 
law. At usurious rates, he dealt out ad- 
vice to a clientele more used to gray 
stripes than to blue serge. 

Luther Clerson had his mother’s weak 
will and his father’s shifty eyes and thin, 
wicked lips. Thus doubly handicaped, he 
found life hard. Every reform school in 
the state had refused to harbor him. 
What he didn’t know about cocaine, 
poker, craps, sandbags, knock-out drops, 
noiseless guns, and the exact length of 
lead pipe handy for a blow at close quar- 
ters, could be scribbled on the margin 
of a 32mo page. But he lacked the will 
to be a successful criminal. 

When Virginia was nearly eight, her 
sister Laura ran away. Neither father 
nor brothers troubled themselves to look 
for her. Virginia was rather glad that 
the thin, gaudy girl with cheeks of vivid 
cerise and eyes of sharp, restless gray, 
was gone. Laura was always snarling at 
the men, and she cuffed Virginia unmerci- 
fully. 

After Laura’s departure, Virginia at- 
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tended to the travesty of housekeeping in 
an unending succession of miserable quar- 
ters. Owing to the proclivities and habits 
of the three men, they could never stay 
long in one place. And each new lodging 
was worse than the last. Virginia ate on 
the few cents that Luther chose to fling 
her. Frank was a moral callosity. He never 
gave her a penny. Her father, in his 
brief visits home between bridewell and 
jail, filched Luther’s sparse gifts. 

When she was fourteen, Virginia pur- 
loined three dollars from Frank’s pocket 
while he slept off one of his infrequent 
debauches, and ‘‘skipped.”” Her wardrobe 
was on her back. 

A mile north, squalid dives gave way 
to streets of boarding and rooming houses 
that were respectable if they were not 
clean. Naturally the girl’s ideas of high 
living were based on what she had been 
used to. There are degrees in pig-pens. 

Old Mrs. Hammers was fat, and 
greasier than lard itself. The house of 
which she was the proud but weary land- 
lady was a four-story affair of junk and 
second-hand furniture, a place where 
life was as forlorn as the age-yellowed 
wall paper. But to Virginia, the discord- 
ant square piano in the shabby parlor and 
the worn Brussels carpet on the narrow 
stairs were tokens of real luxury. 

For a doliar a week—in advance—she 
got a room, seven by eight, which held 
a cot, a bureau and a chair. With it went 
the privilege of making toast and cotfee 
on the gas range in the kitchen. 

The next morning, Virginia walked 
the two miles to the downtown district of 
factories, and got a job of waiting on the 
trimmers’ tables in a wholesale millinery 
workroom. At that time she was a tall, 


‘undeveloped girl, with thin shoulders 


that fell forward, a lean, haggard face, 
and sullen brown eyes. She hadn’t a ves- 
tige of beauty. Her eyes were too hungry 
and furtive ; her mouth too bitter. 

At five places they had told her crossly 
to get out. At the sixth, Frederick Parker, 
the manager, did not look up from the 
papers he was scowling over. He knew 
that they always needed errand girls up- 
stairs. So he sent her to Miss Herron, 
who, under the impression that Parker 
had engaged her, put her to work. 

To wait on the tables in a millinery 


factory is a liberal education. Characters 
are made or marred. At the end of her 
first week, a shy, timid girl who always 
says “Thank you” at home when the 
bread is passed, is about as shy and polite 
as a runaway engine. When a wrathful 
trimmer yells for the ribbon ordered an 
hour before, she snaps out haughtily: 
“Get it yourself if you’re in a hurry!” 

Virginia was neither shy nor timid; 
and she had never in all her life heard a 
“please” or a “thank you.” The slimy 
repartee of Frank, the coarse tongue of 
Luther, the driveling whine of her father, 
all had combined to make her a very 
Napoleon of insolence. 

Within three days, old experienced 
trimmers who had sewed hats before 
Virginia was born, and to whom table 
girls were of as much consequence as the 
scraps of silk and mull that littered the 
floor, looked at her respectfully. 

Marie, a sloe-eyed Italian, with a 
tongue sharper than a No. 7 needle, and 
fingers that went faster than a wireless 
message, got the first lesson. 

Virginia had brought her the wrong 
basket of hats. It was not Virginia’s 
fault. The girl who filled it was to blame. 
But Marie snatched her big black- 
handled steel scissors, and brought them 
down hard on _ Virginia’s scrawny 
knuckles. 

The sullen brown eyes shot black fire. 
Virginia rubbed the bruised skin, and 
silently carried the basket back, return- 
ing a moment later with the right one, a 
monstrous affair that would have held 
three family washings. The tables were 
close together. Marie sat at the end of the 
aisle, next the window. Virginia raised 
the basket, loaded with material for three 
dozen hats, high in the air above her 
head, and squeezed between the two rows 
of chairs whose backs almost touched 
each other. 

When she reached the end, and stood 
in front of Marie, with a celerity of 
movement learned in wrestling with the 
supple-muscled Luther, she twirled the 
basket, deftly flopped it over, and Marie 
was suddenly showered with wire frames, 
velvet drapes, bolts of ribbon, wings and 
buckles. The wire of a faultily made 
bandeau caught a black puff and jerked 
it from Marie’s head; the sharp point of 
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a steel ornament jagged her olive cheek. 
“You brat!” she screamed furiously. 
“Tt was an accident!” jeered Virginia. 

“T couldn’t help it—the basket slipped.” 
Her impish grin mocked the apology. 

She knew that Marie knew that she lied. 

But she also knew that Miss Herron, the 

forewoman, was too busy to investigate. 

Besides, table girls are always awkward. 
“T’ll pay you back,” Marie vowed. 
Virginia giggled, and sauntered off to 

get Josephine more quills. 

A week later, Jansen, the head ship- 
ping clerk, railed at her because she was 
late bringing a hat for which he was 
holding an express wagon. She didn’t 
care for that. But he ended by swearing 
at her. 

Now Virginia was used to being sworn 
at. Frank, Luther and her father each 
had an ornate assortment of oaths that 
would burn holes in an asphalt pave- 
ment. But she did not grant family priv- 
ileges to a stranger. 

As Jansen stepped forward to put the 
hat in a long cardboard box at his feet, 
Virginia turned as though to walk away. 
Her right foot cunringly curved itself 
around Jansen’s left ankle—and he 
sprawled his full length over the box, 
squashing it, and jamming his face 
against a rough straw hat. The other men 
laughed delightedly as they pulled him 
out—laughed more when he lunged after 
the girl. 

But she had fled into the safe precincts 
of the workroom, grinning as she ran. 

She was careful never to offend Miss 
Herron, and took the forewoman’s or- 
ders and reproofs with humility. And she 
worked harder than any errand girl had 
ever worked in that place. She made few 
mistakes—except by design. In a short 
time it became generally known that she 
would run her skinny legs off for anyone 
who flung her an occasional decent word. 

Marie held malice for a month or so. 
hen one day at lunch time, she caught 
the child and combed her stringy, un- 
kempt brown hair into something ap- 
proaching neatness and beauty. 

As for Virginia’s family, it dropped 
as utterly from her immature mind as she 
had dropped from its careless sight. She 
was sure that they would not trouble to 
look for her—and they didn’t. Fven 
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Luther had yrudged her the small 
amount of food she required. 

One may cross a single city street, and 
fall into the desired oblivion. One may 
skulk twenty years—and then stumble 
against discovery. 

Virginia was only fourteen. A change 
of name never occurred to her. 


II 


When Virginia was seventeen, she had 
been promoted three times, her weekly 
envelope was five degrees thicker, and 
she had learned that the world contained 
such articles as pig-bristle hairbrushes, 
manicuring sets, corsets, tooth paste, 
magazines, imitation Irish lace, embroid- 
ered dresser scarfs, grape fruit and 
musical comedies. 

She wasn’t pretty. Three years couldn’t 
erase the starved, cowering look im- 
pressed by fourteen. But her slimness 
was no longer scrawny. Her clear-cut 
features, though too sharp for beauty, 
were too delicate for ugliness. Her eyes, 
big and brown, and luminous with a light 
almost golden, met the world with the 
calm look of one who has found a pleas- 
ant niche. 

There was something in her erect 
slenderness and firm audacity that set 
tingling the nerves of every errand boy, 
packer, shipping clerk, and even the 
downstairs salesmen. But only an occa- 
sional new fellow dared to be familiar. 

“She’s a little devil,” growled Band- 
berg, a good-looking German under 
Jansen. Bandberg overestimated the 
fascinations of his ruddy skin and broad 
shoulders. Meeting Virginia as she came 
from the stockroom, her arms so loaded 
with material that she couldn’t evade 
him, he had flung an arm about her. But 
he let her go in a hurry when she raised 
a high military heel and drove it into his 
shin. 

“Yep,” agreed Anderson, the next 
man. “I aint crazy about kissing a girl 
that’s liable to claw your eyes out.” 

Virginia had risen in the landlady 
scale. Greasy Mrs. Hammers sold out to 
Miss Bennett, a long, angular spinster 
who, though greedy and close, had 
enough unclabbered milk of kindness in 
her flat breast to take an interest in the 
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Virginia caught her breath and tried to put away a strange, overpowering feeling of fright. The untidy hair 
plastering dropped in moldy chunks, men whose foul breath tainted the already 
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girl. She nagged her to a night school, 
and threatened to turn her out when 
Virginia complained that she was too 
tired and sleepy. 

When Miss Bennett sold out and went 
to live with a brother in Dakota, Virginia 
moved her belongings two miles further 
into respectability and cleanliness. This 
time she needed a trunk. She found what 
was almost a home with a white-haired 
woman whose husband had been gov- 
ernor of a Western state, but had left his 
widow nothing more substantial than 
memories. 

After Virginia took possession of a 
room that Mrs. Slade had garnished 
daintily with pink and white cretonne, 
she slipped imperceptibly but surely into 
beauty and a contented girlhood. Her 
features lost their premature sharpness ; 
her mouth curved up. At eighteen years 
of age, Virginia was sure that life was 
good, and the knowledge expressed itself 
in the soft brilliancy of her unabashed 
eyes, and a certain joyous buoyancy of 
bearing that would have made a homely 
girl charming. 

During the four years she had no news 
of her discarded relatives. When she 
went into the factory, she said that she 
had neither friends nor home. And it was 
true. In time she forgot that the degraded 
trio probably still cluttered the earth. 
Laura was a vanished memory. 

Then Miss Herron decided that she 
was tired of humping her shoulders over 
thousands of hats. A widower with six 
neglected children and a comfortable 
salary asked her to marry him. It seemed 
more agreeable to dress six youngsteis 
for school every day than to continue her 
clinging acquaintance with street car 
straps. She recommended Virginia warm- 
ly tor her place. 

Until that time, Frederick Parker had 
never paid any more attention to Vir- 
ginia Clerson than he had to dozens of 
other girls whom he met daily on the 
stairs or in the elevators. In a millinery 
wholesale house, pretty girls with trim 
white shirtwaists, well-shod feet and 
well-coiffed hair, are more common than 
bees in a clover field. 

Upon Miss Herron’s recommendation, 
he summoned Miss Clerson to his private 
office on the second floor, adjusted his 


eyeglasses, and inspected her. She bore it 
coolly, not at all flustered. Parker had no 
recollection of their first interview, four 
years before, when she had sidled in, 
dirty, ragged and scared, and he had 
curtly sent her up to Miss Herron. 

But Virginia remembered. Gratitude 
for that boost—for he might have told 
her to get out—made it impossible to feel 
afraid of the big, blond, bland, rather 
supercilious man who was trying to ap- 
praise her. 

“Do you think you can handle the 
work and the girls?” he asked, and his 
tone was dubious. ‘‘You—are not more 
than twenty-two—are you ?” 

Virginia evaded the age question. “Try 
me for a month,” she suggested com- 
posedly. “If I don’t make good, you can 
tell me so.” 

“Living at home ?” he asked. 

“Boarding-house,””—laconically. 

“Ah! Where are your folks?” 

For the fraction of a second she hes- 
itated. Then—‘ Dead.” 

““H’m. Any resources besides what you 
make here?” 

“The county hospital,”—grimly. 

“I want some one who is steady and 
reliable,” he explained as though apol- 
ogizing for the questions, “—not a gad- 
a-bout, or a vanity box. Some one old 
enough and sufficiently balanced to con- 
trol the girls.” He paused, again ad- 
justed his eyeglasses, and looked at her 
uncertainly, groping for other questions 
that were not too intrusive, and yet would 
inform him as to her character and 
habits. 

Virginia knew quite well that he was 
politely—far more politely than most 
men would have scrupled—opening the 
way for her to pour out her auto- 
biography. And she sat silent. 

Under her respectful if obstinate si- 
lence, she was praying passionately that 
three men were dead, that they had been 
murdered, or hanged, or had life sen- 
tences, anything that would keep their 
shameful existence unknown to the man 
in front of her. She felt that she would 
rather go back to the black depths from 
which she had crept than let him know 
of the creeping. 

“Well,” he said finally, when she 
added no information, “I dare say you’ll 
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do all right. Miss Herron ought to know. 
How much are you getting now?” 

She told him, masking her jubilation 
under a sedate tone. 

“T’ll raise it five dollars,” he told her. 
“And of course if you make good, you'll 
get more.” 

She thanked him demurely, and hur- 
ried back to the workroom. Needles and 
scissors waited while the girls learned 
what he had said. 

“If I can manage you,” she grinned, 
“I’m to be kept. If not, I’ll be canned at 
the end of the month.” 

“If he cans you,” yawned Marie, 
“we'll quit in a body. Say, for the love 
of heaven, is there any cie/ messaline in 
the stockroom? Jansen is having double 
convulsions—”’ 

“Virginia,” said Therese, a_ pink- 
cheeked, fluffy-haired doll, “I think I 
could learn to love Parker. He has such 
a superior air—as though he was about 
twelve miles higher than common peo- 
ple. Do you suppose he ever unbends— 
or gets sociable? Do you think—” 

“T think,” crushed Virginia, “that 
you’d get that facing smoother if you 
didn’t talk se much. You know him as 
well as I do.” 

It was the second week in September, 
when, as everyone knows, the whole 
world’s thoughts are turned hatward. 
The alley below was jammed with deliv- 
ery wagons waiting for tissue-padded 
boxes. Virginia had to work at a cyclone 
clip to make up for the twenty minutes 
she had spent in Parker’s office. As she 
sorted sale-slips, substituted brown wings 
on an order that called for green, because 
green wings were scarce and there were 
ten chances to one that the buyer had for- 
gotten what color he stipulated, rescued 
in the nick of time a basket of expensive 
chiffon-faced confections from the new 
girl whose fingers were too clumsy for 
any but the cheapest felts, assured the 
perspiring Jansen that John Ascher’s 
order would not be canceled because of 
tardy delivery, sent a stunted errand boy 
rushing to Milwaukee Avenue with a box 
twice as big as himself that was due three 
hours before, she forgot the brief spasm 
of mental agony when she had imagined 
Frederick Parker learning of Frank, 
Luther and her father. 
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At six-thirty, she closed her desk with 
the satisfying weariness that is the result 
of effective energy. The girls had left 
half an hour before. The big trimming 
room was empty. The long, deserted 
tables, shrouded in black covers, would 
have seemed morgue-like to a casual ob- 
server. Virginia looked at them with a 
cheerful sense of ownership. 

She had drawn on her long gloves, and 
was tucking up a wandering wisp of 
brown hair, when the door of the elevator 
in the corridor clanged open, and the 
scrubwomen emerged for their nightly 
work. Virginia smiled recognition at 
Mrs. O’Brien, the fat, comfortable over- 
seer. Plenty of corned beef and cabbage 
in that lady’s life, and her hands were 
seldom blistered by the scouring powder. 
But behind her was a gaunt, dreary band, 
with gray, furrowed faces and knotted 
fingers. One woman in particular seemed 
too weak to carry the pail of suds and the 
long brush. 

Virginia had never especially noticed 
them before, except with a careless pity. 
Now, this one woman attracted her at- 
tention. She had light brown hair, twisted 
up in a loose, untidy knot; her thin face 
was ghastly ; her eyes were a sharp, rest- 
less gray, blue-shadowed— 

Virginia caught her breath, and tried 
to put away a strange, over-powering 
feeling of fright. The untidy hair was fa- 
miliar—where had she seen it before? It 
brought back old forgotten horrors, dank 
rooms where the plastering dropped in 
moldy chunks, men whose foul breath 
tainted the already foul air— 

Her strained gaze of horror brought 
the sharp gray eyes around to meet her 
own. Their sharpness wavered into won- 
der—as though they too groped at mem- 
Ory.... 

In a panic of haste, Virginia turned 
and fairly ran to the elevator. Her 
breath came in spasmodic jerks; her 
heart seemed to swell until it brought a 
suffocating sensation. 

All the time the cage was swinging 
down, all the time that she was on the 
street car, she kept saying to herself that 
it couldn’t be Laura. Why, Laura was 
only—Virginia counted—fifteen and 
eighteen make thirty-three. That old, o/d 
woman ! 
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For the first time in her life, Virginia’s 
vigorous appetite failed her. 

“That’s braised veal!” Mrs. Slade 
cried reproachfully. 

“I’m not hungry,” she said absently, 
and went directly up to her room. 

A night’s cood sleep dulled the shock. 
She disposed of breakfast with a healthy 
vim that made up for the fast of the 
night before. In honor of the new posi- 
tion, she put on her best lingerie waist 
and then rushed off without her second 
cup of coffee and gloves because she just 
remembered that eight dozen beavers had 
to be loaded with ribbon and started for 
Minneapolis before noon. 

That morning’ Frederick Parker 
strolled through the trimming room three 
times. Usually he vouchsafed it one visit 
a month- And three times he looked long 
and keenly at the new forewoman. 

“Hasn’t he got lovely eyes?’ Therese 
ecstatically demanded of the entire table. 
“T wonder what he’s doing up here so 
often.” 

Virginia wondered too and was glad, 
not that the orders were being rushed 
out with marvelous speed, but, irrelevant- 
ly, that she had worn the lingerie waist. 
And she again forgot that she was not, 
as everyone believed, without relatives— 
until six o’clock swept around. 

Then a sudden sickening sensation 
came to her, and she remembered. 

She pinned her hat on swiftly. She 
wanted to get away before— 

But Jansen stopped her as she was 
stepping into the elevator. Jansen was 
insatiable. By the time that she had raked 
in the baskets of Marie, Therese and 
Esther, and finally founl the mauve 
motor hood that he was determined 
should be swathed in tissue paper and 
crammed with eleven of its kind before 
he went home, it was six-thirty. 

When she again reached the elevator, 
the dreary band was stepping out. In- 
voluntarily, her eyes sought the sharp, 
restless gray ones—and read recognition. 

The other women followed Mrs. 
O’Brien down the corridor. Laura hung 
back. And Virginia let the elevator go 
down empty and waited for her to speak. 

“T couldn’t place you last night,” 
Laura stammered. She tried to speak 
with easy familiarity, but her bony fin- 


gers twisted nervously. “So I asked Mrs. 
O’Brien your name, and when she said 
Virginia Clerson, I nearly fell dead. You 
look like our mother—God! Jinny, how’d 
you do it? You’re pretty,and you're clean, 
and you’re well-fed !” ‘There was a savage 
intonation to the last word. 

“Are you hungry?’ Virginia asked. 

“Do I look like I licked my chops over 
much porterhouse ?” 

Virginia regarded her gravely. She 
was very sorry for her. But she shrank 
from contact—and was glad that Jansen 
was out of earshot. 

Yet she could not turn her away. 
Without understanding why, she felt that 
she herself had been given more odds in 
the battle of life than had the poor 
creature before her. Virginia was not 
well-informed, in spite of her spirited 
battle with fate, and there was no one to 
tell her that in the months before the 
birth of the older girl, the weak mother 
had been listlessly resigned to the mire 
to which her husband had dragged her, 
and consequently had given birth to a 
weak, evil-inclined child—that before 
the birth of her last child, the sullen re- 
sentment of years had smoldered and 
then flamed into a mighty passion of re- 
bellion, a hatred of everything unclean. 
And in that way Virginia’s capacity for 
rebellion, and the strength to fend for 
herself had been engendered. 

But instinct told her that somehow 
Laura wasn’t wholly to blame for her 
degradation. 

“I’m sick,” Laura whimpered. “I’ve 
got the con’.” 

“The ‘con’ 

“Consumption,” she explained. “And 
I’m glad. If hell is worse than earth—”’ 

“Can’t you get something easier to 
do?” 

“With this face ?”’—contemptuously. 
“And this bag of bones? It’s been years 
since a man’s looked at me. No, there’s 
nothing left but work.” 

Virginia did not blush. It took a whole 
minute for the meaning to reach her. 
Then she got rigid—and was passionate- 
ly glad that Laura had consumption. 

With a sigh, Laura picked up the pail 
of suds that she had set on the floor. “I’m 
glad you’re lucky, kid,” she said. ‘““Good- 
by.” 
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“Wait,” said Virginia huskily, “you’re 
not fit to work. I’m making enough to 
keep you—until— Tell Mrs. O’ Brien—”’ 
She hesitated, flushed. 

A fierce gleam of hope lit the sharp 
gray eyes. “Oh, I know how you feel,” 
Laura cried eagerly. “I’ll never breathe 
that we are sisters. I’ll just tell her that 
I feel faint—Oh, Jinny, if you knew 
how I’ve longed for a week’s rest!” 

“T’ll wait for you downstairs.” 

By the time Laura, in a battered hat 
that hinted its acquaintanceship with the 
gutter, had joined her, Virginia had 
planned what to do. She couldn’t take 
Laura home to Mrs. Slade, even if she 
cared to. Mrs. Slade was kindness itself 
to those whom she liked. But she was the 
reverse to others, and her thin, aristo- 
cratic nose would go up at sight of Laura. 
So she took her to the woman who had 
succeeded Miss Bennett, saw that she 
was installed in a fairly pleasant room, 
gave her some money, had supper sent 
up, and promised to come back the next 


evening. 
III 


In the course of a few weeks, Virginia 
grew accustomed to Laura. After she had 
adjusted her strong young shoulders to 
the burden, it seemed as though the 
desolate creature had always been a part 
of her busy life. And Laura’s gratitude 
was humble and pathetic: she was anx- 
ious not to hamper or hurt Virginia. 

It was a season of heavy selling. 
Virginia worked hard. She liked to work 
at high tension. Parker spent a great 
deal of time in the factory, something he 
never thought necessary before. 

“T guess,” said Jansen pointedly, “that 
we’ll have another forewoman in a season 
or two.” 

Virginia pretended that she had not 
heard him. In spite of the rush and nerve 
strain of a busy season, her face was 
rounder and prettier every day. 

One night when she walked into 
Laura’s room, on her way home from 
work, she stopped short in wide-eyed 
dismay. 

Frank was sitting there, smiling, the 
old, unforgettable sharp lines about his 
eyes more deeply grooved, but well dressed 
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in a flashy brown-checked suit. He sur- 
veyed her with open admiration, then 
leisurely uncrossed his legs and rose to 
embrace her. She avoided him by turning 
to Laura, who was lying on the bed. 

“Gee!” he exclaimed boisterously. 
“The kid’s some class! Glad to see me, 
chicken ?” 

For an instant, it hung on the tip of 
Virginia’s red tongue to tell him that she 
hated every hair on his sleek black head, 
that she would gratefully donate a whole 
week’s salary for a floral pillow if she 
could put him out of her sight. 

But—she was afraid. However, her 
eyes were eloquent, and Frank, as has 
been said before, had brains. 

“Ah!” he said nastily. “I suppose it zs 
unreasonable to expect you to fall on my 
neck. But,’”—he narrowed his black eyes 
until they were merely glittering slits— 
“TI don’t fancy being looked at as if I 
were a rattlesnake!” 

“Feeling better, Laura?” Virginia 
asked calmly. “I’ve brought another bot- 
tle of codliver oil—” 

“You look prosperous, my dear,” 
Frank interrupted, dropping into his 
first easy, admiring tone. “And pretty— 
Good Lord! You're pretty! If Achstein 
saw you—” 

“I met Frank by accident,” Laura 
hastily told the girl, forestalling an ex- 
pected reproach. “I was coming out of 
the delicatessen store—” 

“I’m sure, Laura,” Frank interposed 
suavely, “that Virginia is glad. Her 
manner is misleading. Virginia, suppose 
I get a flat, and we all live together 
again. The old man is dead—got run over 
by a taxi while drunk three weeks ago, 
so he wont bother us. And Luther’s in 
the bridewell, nearly dead from mor- 
phine. How does the proposition strike 
you ?” 

Virginia drew herself up. “Just the 
same,” she said distinctly, “as an invita- 
tion to live in a cave of clammy, wrig- 
gling snakes. Good-night, Laura. I'll 
come back,”—pointedly—“when you are 
alone.” 

The smile went from Frank’s face. He 
sprang in front of the door. 

“So you think you’re too good for us— 
do you?” he snarled. ‘My dear, I'll take 
that conceit out of you. I'll fix you so 
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that you'll be glad of the chance to live 
with me! I’ll make you come crawling 
fora pla e to sleep 1”? 

Virginia’s nostrils twitched with scorn ; 
she smiled contemptuously. “What a 
pity a taxi doesn’t hit you,” she remarked. 
“Get away from that door!” 

(he imperious command was potent. 
Involuntarily, Frank stepped away. But 
he yelped a threat after her. 

“Wait, my dear little sister. You'll 
lose your upstart ways.” 

In a whirlwind of rage and fear, Vir 
ginia hurried home. She was _ horribly 
afraid of Frank. Incidents of the past 
came back to her—his_ cold-blooded 
boasts that he never forgot an affront. 
Once, enraged at his father for some 
petty offense, he had trumped up a charge 
and had him thrown into jail. 

She wished that she had never aided 
Laura—she was dying anyway. Her help 
had postponed the end only a month or 
two. In bed, in the darkness, her face 
burned red as she thought of the girls 
discussing her in the workroom. Therese’s 
“ather was a leader in a small church. 
Anderson and Bandburg would shrug 
their shoulders—and laugh. Frederick 
Parker would look at her—as she had 
looked at Frank. 

“Say, girl,” cried Jansen the next 
morning, “‘what’s the matter with you? 
When did Carey, out on Halsted, ever get 
so reckless as to pay ten dollars for a 
tailored turban? He’d tura green with 
apoplexy at the thought. And that’s the 
third time you’ve put a Nebraska order 
in the city pile. I bet you’re in love.” 

Virginia silently rectified the mistakes. 
Her cheeks were chalk white and she 
moved about wearily. 

“Virginia,” said Marie wonderingly, 
“are you sick? You look—” 

“Ves,”—harshly, “sick of life.” 

“VYou’re doing all right,’”’ Marie as- 
sured her. “Parker told Jansen that your 
executive ability was simply marvel 
ous—”’ 

“Miss Clerson,” shrilled an errand 
boy, “Mr. Parker wants to see you in his 
office right away. And say! He looks 
madder’n a wet hen.” 

Parker’s office was directly opposite 
the elevator shafts. The door was open. 
As the car shot down from the third 


floor, Virginia caught a glimpse of a 
brown-checked coat. She had time to 
stiffen herself into a semblance of com- 
posure before the boy opened the iron 
door. She crossed the passage. 

“Of course she was hardly more than 
a child, fourteen, when she stole the 
money from my pocket,” Frank was say- 
ing in his suave, agreeable voice. ‘If 
only I can get control of her again—” 

He looked up. ‘Virginia!’ he ex 
claimed in a sad, tender tone. 

“You sent for me?” she said to Parker. 

“Ves,”’—coldly. “Didn’t I understand 
you to say that you were alone in the 
world—that your folks were dead ?” 

“T said so,” listlessly. 

“Isn’t this gentleman your brother?” 

“Vea.” 

“And your father has been dead only 
three weeks—you ran away from home 
when you were fourteen, and had sent 
them no word since.” 

t was not interrogation ;.it was a stern 
statement, a condemnatory arraignment 
of the silent, obstinately silent, girl 
standing there—harsher, because of the 
man’s disappointment than because she 
had been so blamable. How was he to 
guess the cause of her silence—that in 
one quick, calculating moment, her mind 
had leaped to two alternatives, and that 
she preferred to pass as a reckless, un- 
grateful runaway from a good home and 
decent people, rather than let him learn 
the whole black truth. 

When the silence had lasted a long 
minute, and it was plain that she in- 
tended to say nothing either in defense 
or denial, Parker spoke icily: 

“I advise you, Miss Clerson, to go 
home with your brother.” 

Then he picked up some papers from 
his desk to signify that the interview was 
ended. 

Frank rose, smiling at his sister. 
There was gratified malice, hatred and 
triumph in that smile. Parker was too 
absorbed in some papers to see it. 

As they passed out of the room, Parker 
took off his eyeglasses—they were blurred 
—and rubbed them vigorously. It seemed 
impossible, the whole story; but Frank 
had inherited his mother’s candid eyes 
and trust-inspiring expression. Besides, 
Parker remembered how she had always 
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evaded his questions concerning her 
people. 

“What have you gained by this?” he 
heard her ask Frank in the corridor. 

“My dear little sister,’ smoothly re- 
plied Frank, “I want you to come out to 
our cozy flat and make us happy. It 
breaks my heart to think of you down 
in this dusty place. Try to forget the 
scoundrel who induced you to run 
away—” 

Parker refused to listen longer, and 
forced his attention to a sheet of paper. 

The elevator came up. Virginia stepped 
to the door. She had to go upstairs for 
her hat and gloves. And then—she did 
not know what she would do. Find 
another position, if she could—or the 
lake. Frank smilingly watched her. 

His smile faded a bit- when the door 
of the elevator opened, and Laura stag- 
gered out. 

But his voice was tauntingly trium- 
phant. ‘Too late!’ he commented gaily. 


Laura’s gray éyes were blazing. The . 


hectic spot on each withered cheek was 
fiercely red. Frank hastily stepped 
toward an elevator that was coming 
down. But she caught his arm. 

“Not so fast,” she said. “I suppose it’s 
Mr. Parker you’ve been to see. I want to 
know what you’ve done—and said.” 

“I’m in a hurry,” he snapped, trying 
to shake off her clutch and get into the 
elevator. 

But her bony fingers were tenacious 
with a strange strength. Dying people 
sometimes have that strength. “Come 
back,” she commanded. 

Her voice was shrill. Frederick Parker 
came to the door to learn the disturbancc. 
He had polished his glasses again, and 
saw distinctly that the grieving brother 
was embarrassed. As for Virginia’s at- 
titude, he could not read it. She was 
ready to cry—or faint. Her hands were 
clasped together until the nails cut into 
the white skin. 

“Come back, Mr. Clerson,” invited 
Parker. ‘‘Perhaps—perhaps there is more 
to this than I imagine.” 

The boy in the cage, although his 
bulging eyes betrayed his desire to linger, 
had been called down by a ringing bell. 
Frank didn’t know just where the stairs 
were. Anyway, he wasn’t afraid of 
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Parker. The most that could happen 
would hurt Virginia more than him. 
Complacently he reéntered the office. 
Since Laura still clutched his arm, she 
entered with him. 

“Come in,”’-said Parker to Virginia. 
There was nothing for her to do but to 
obey. 

Then Parker closed the door. “Now, 
he fired sternly at Laura, ‘‘what is the 
matter. First, who are you?” 

“Me?” she said drearily. “I’m what 
most people call—the dregs of humanity. 
It'd be a lot easier to tell you what I’m 
not. But whatever I am, I aint in the 
same class with that beast there.” 

She pointed a long, colorless forefinger 
at Frank. His complacent pose wavered. 

“When I leave this place, Frank Cler- 
son,” she promised, “I’m going straight 
to the police station and tell every fact 
about you that I can remember—every 
chance word or boast you ever dropped. 
You'll be awful sorry that you wormed 
out of me where I met Virginia. And you 
can’t pay me back—I wont be living long 
enough.” 

And then, while Frank wriggled and 
could not restrain longing glances at the 
closed door, while Virginia hung her 
head in bitter shame, while Frederick 
Parker listened, a strange light in his 
eyes, she told—of Virginia’s family: the 
vicious father, the weak mother, the dens 
where they lived, the vile brace . of 
brothers, the girl’s departure, her own 
meeting with Virginia. 

“It’s lies—it’s lies,’ 
thickly. 

But her tired voice droned on, relating 
incident after incident that rang too true 
for doubt, until finally she had told all. 

“Is she telling the truth?” Parker 
asked Virginia, although he knew that 
the question was superfluous. 

“Ves,”—dully. The girl’s eyelids were 
lowered, and she would not look at him. 

Parker looked at Frank; and Frank 
visually measured the distance to the 
door. 

“No, you don’t,” said Parker. “Stay 
right where you are.” He took off his eye- 
glasses, laid them on the desk, took off 
his coat, laid it neatly over the back of 
a chair, and proceeded to roll up his shirt 
sleeves in a thoroughly business-like way. 
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I’rank’s candid eyes opened in alarm. 
He saw the swell of well developed 
muscles under Parker’s shirt-sleeves. 

‘Let me out,” he demanded haughtily. 

“Not yet,” said Parker pleasantly. “In 
a tew minutes you Can remove what is 
left of your miserable carcass.” 

Frank threw up his arms to defend 
himself, but Parker had a stout grip of 
his neck. Four times the sleek black head 
was knocked against an iron radiator 
that stood conveniently near. Then 
Parker stood him up, drew back, and 
shot his fist straight at the center of 
Frank’s face. He drew back, shot it 
again, and caught him, although he tried 
to duck, just under the jaw. Shot it again, 
and planted it hard on thefellow’s mouth. 

Frank fought futilely, blindly. He was 
not used to fighting with his fists. 
Parker’s fourth blow sent him backward 
to the floor. Virginia and Laura had 
shrunk against the wall. Then Parker 
proceeded to show how thoroughly one 
man can drub another. He paid no atten- 
tion to rules. He hit him, pounded him, 
knocked him, almost jellied him. And 
then he jerked him to his feet, flung open 


the door, and shoved him out into the 
corridor. 

“You'll pay for this,’ Frank yelped 
between bruised and bleeding lips tha 
had fallen back to show the full length 
of his large white teeth. 

“With pleasure,” said Frederick 
Parker as he put on his coat and reached 
for his eyeglasses. ““T'ake the matter into 
court—/f/ease do! I'll be delighted to 
tell a judge and a jury all about it. But 
don’t waste any time between here and 
the front door. You needn’t wait for the 
elevator ; the stairs are just over there.” 

Frank did not wait. 

And Laura, with a glance of sad con- 
trition at Virginia, slipped out. 

Virginia was following them, dazedly. 
Her eyelids were lowered, her cheeks a 
miserable, shamed red. And her straight 
shoulders fell forward as though a heavy 
burden bowed them down. 

Before she reached the door, Frederick 
Parker had swung it shut, and was hold- 
ing out his arms. 

“Virginia!” he said softly. 

It was a pity that Therese did not hear 
the love in his voice. 
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——|UESDAY night was the big 


[ 

ee ‘ | night at the Mansion House, 

in Maysville. ‘The joyous ex- 
pectation of that second week- 


day was usually sufficient to carry J. Hol- 
lister Benedick, the night-clerk, throu. .: 
the dreary tedium of the week-end, w. en 
the Mansion House was all but vacant 


BY HER B ROTH 


Maysville was what the commercial 
travelers call a “good town.” During the 
first four working days of the week the 
capacity of the Mansion House was 
strained to accommodate the salesmen 
who lodged there over-night; but from 
the point of view of J. Hollister, ‘Tues- 
day was a day which should have been 
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printed on the calendar in a splash of 
crimson. For that was the night when 
Quint, and Faxon, and Delormie, and 
Pettigrew “made” Maysville. Quint’s 
line was crock- 





ery; Faxon sold 
plumbers’ sup- - 
plies; Delormie 








and Pettigrew }—} + Bh 
represented rival 
typewriter com- 
panies. And the 
last twomen, who [— 
fought each other [4 ee 
tooth and nail 
during the day, 
laid aside hostil- gg 
ities the moment 

the last customer 

had been = seen. 
From that time 
until they went to 

bed, their antag- 
onism took the 

more genial form 

of auction pitch, 

“ten cents up and 
down,” at which game they fought val- 
iantly. And as no man, unless a very 
stupid or extremely reckless one, can lose 
heavily at these stakes, the diversion was 
a god-send to the hard-working knights 
of the order-book. 

These four traveling men were the 
particular cronies of the night-clerk. 
Ordinarily J. Hollister supported the 
dignity of his position by remaining an 
itching spectator of the pitch games that 
flourished in the rear of the hotel lobby, 
but on Tuesday night, with the cog- 
nizance of the proprietor of the Mansion 
House, the lid was lifted, and the night 
clerk joined the sport. J. Hollister’s 
style of play was more notable for its 
wild abandon than for its skill. His 
pocket-book generally suffered a slight 
shock, but he had a good time; and be it 
known, the pleasures of a hotel clerk in 
a junction-town are not numerous. 

It was no mystery, then, that J. Hol- 
lister, one Tuesday afternoon, was sitting 
behind the desk in gloomy conversation 
with the day-clerk, and wearing the dis- 
illusfoned expression of a base-ball fan 
clutching a rain-check. Quint—old Bus- 
ter Quint—had telegraphed that as he 
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would skip Maysville on this trip, he 
wished his mail forwarded. A salesman 
had met Faxon up North, and Faxon had 
said that his wife was ill, and he was 
going home. And 
another salesman 
came with the 
news that De- 
lormie and Petti- 
grew had _ been 
unexpectedly sent 
to another corner 
of the state to 
contend for a 
large typewriter 
contract, and 
would not reach 
Maysville for sev- 
eral days. 

“Gee, this dump 
is going to be just 
as lively as a 
morgue,” said J. 
Hollister. 

“Tt’ll be lively 
enough if those 
kids begin to 
whoop it up,” replied the day-clerk. 

“What kids ?” 

“Oh, you didn’t see them? I mean 
those,” explained the day-clerk, pointing 
to a name on the register. J. Hollister 
followed the indicatory finger and read: 
“Mrs. M. H. Mooney, and two children.” 

“Huh! This place aint a hotel; it’s a 
children’s home,” growled the night- 
clerk. ““What’s a woman want to bring 
kids to a hotel like this for? There’s 
plenty of boarding joints in town. Where 
did you put ’em?” 

“Room 56.” 

“On the top floor, right near my 
!” cried J. Hollister. “Say, don’t 


register, please?” 


room ! 
you think I want to sleep?” 

“Well, I didn’t want to put them on a 
floor with the traveling men,” replied the 
day-clerk. “If one of those kids should 
start something, the boys would be down 
here to the office flourishing bowie-knives. 
Besides, I don’t suppose she’ll stay more 
than over-night. I guess you can stand it 
that long. I’m right across the hall, my- 
self. If, I can_live through it, you can.” 

When J. Hollister came on duty, he 
perched himself on a stool behind the 
desk, and filled the surrounding atmos- 
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phere with an exhalation of sticky de- 
pression. “What do you know about 
this?” he complained, to nobody in 
particular. “I look forward to a pitch 
game, and they hand me an infant glee- 
club! I guess maybe this hotel game is 
velvet, yes? I wish I could get a job on 
the road. If some of these guys can get 
by, I should think I could.” 

The time dragged along with pitiless 
deliberation. It was one of those evenings 
when, lacking leadership, the traveling 
men sat around half-asleep, or reading, 
or making out their reports. The moving- 
picture show across the street took many 
of them; others stayed around a while in 
the hope that some diversion might turn 
up, and that failing, went to bed. A dull 
night. Even the arrival of the ’bus from 
the eight forty-three up-train could not 
be expected to liven things up. Few, if 
any, traveling men could be hoped for 
from that direction. So, when the "bus 
wheeled up in front of the hotel, J. Hol 
lister scarcely stirred from his position. 
It was not until he heard one of the bell- 
boys say “Yes, ma’am,” that he put away 
his distress and took a pen from the 
potato pen-wiper. 

J. Hollister did look up; he saw some- 
thing that changed his attitude toward 
life. A smiling young woman, with large 
brown eyes, much black hair that flowed 
out from under her hat and nearly hid 
her ears, and a set of beautifully con- 
trived and shining teeth, stood before 
him. “Are you the proprietor ?” she asked. 

J. Hollister was not often enough a:- 
cused of proprietorship to become in- 
sensible to that flattery. ““No’m,” he re- 
plied, in a voice that Chesterfield might 
have employed if he had studied under 
J. Hollister, “the proprietor is out of 
town. But I’m in charge.” 

“Can I get a room?” asked the young 
woman. 

“Certainly,” replied the night-clerk, 
fully aware of the fact that every room in 
the house was taken. “Will you sign the 
register, please ?”’ 

The young woman—she seemed scarce- 
ly more than twenty-two or twenty-three 
years old—wrote in a large round hand, 
of the sort that used to be called, in the 
school-books, Spencerian. J. Hollister 
whirled the register around upon its 


pivot, and read the signature. He gasped. 
For what he read lifted him out of the 
clutches of the commonplace, and let him 
gently down into the very lap of romance. 
The young woman had written: 


ZELBA, THE GYPSY QUEEN. 


“Lodging and breakfast?” asked J. 
Hollister, mechanically. 

“Oh, longer than that,” was the reply. 
“That’s what I want to speak about. I’d 
like to have two rooms on the second 
floor, one for a bedroom and the other for 
professional purposes. You see, I’m a 
fortune teller and clairvoint.”” (She pro- 
nounced it clairvoint.) ‘““And I don’t sup- 
pose you'll object to my putting out a 
sign, outside the entrance? Just a small 
sign, saying: ‘Zelba: She Tells Past, 
Present and Future.’ ” 

“Certainly, certainly,” said the night- 
clerk. “Excuse me, Miss, while I speak 
to the man that’s occupying the room 
you’re going to have. It’s lucky he hasn’t 
gone to bed yet. Here he is now. —Mr. 
Harrison, would you mind doubling up 
with somebody, to let a lady have your 
room ?” 

A pained look came into Mr. Harri- 
son’s face. “Aw, say—” he whispered, 
but J. Hollister interrupted him, saying, 
“This is the lady,’ and at the words 
Zelba turned and faced the reluctant 
Samaritan. Mr. Harrison saw her, and 
beamed. 

“With the greatest pleasure,” he said. 
“T’ll move my traps in a minute.” 

“Tt’s awfully good of you,” murmured 
Zelba. “Do you know,” she added, ad- 
dressing the night-clerk, “that men are 
very kind to women ?” 

“Some women,” commented J. Hollis- 
ter, mentally. But he answered: ‘They 
ought to be,” and looked as virtuous and 
self-sacrificing as possible. 

When Zelba had gone to her room, the 
evicted salesman came to J. Hollister 
and said: “I didn’t get her name.” 

“Don’t you know who that is?” replied 
the night-clerk, as though Mr. Harrison 
were displaying the crassest ignorance. 
“That’s Zelba, the Gypsy Queen.” 

“Queen is right,” replied the sales- 
man. “And darned if I aint going to join 
the first band of gypsies I meet.” 

For the first half hour after Zelba 
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was installed, the night-clerk kept the 
bell-boys trotting up and down stairs be- 
tween the office and Room 10. He sent 
ice-water. He dispatched a messenger to 
ask if it was too cold in the room. He 
sped a request to let him know if there 





He concluded that he had done gypsies an injustice. 


was water in the pitcher, and plenty of 
towels. Finally, after Zelba had returned 
the last bell-boy with her thanks and the 
expression of her earnest desire not to be 
disturbed further, J. Hollister settled 
down to contemplation. His thoughts 
ran to gypsies. He had seen gypsies, 
several of them, but none that reminded 
him in the least of Zelba. He concluded 
that he had done gypsies an injustice. 
Next day, Zelba’s business announce- 
ment appeared outside the hotel entrance. 
Maysville, though a railroad junction 
and a place of some importance, had this 
in common with other country towns: 
that instead of the people buying the 
local newspaper to find out the news, 
they bought it to find out if the editor 
knew as much news as they did. Thus, the 
report that Zelba was in town spread 
quickly. On the afternoon of the Gypsy 
Queen’s first day, several persons, curious 
about their past, present and future, fur- 
tively came into the hotel and climbed the 
stairs to Room 10. They all went out 
looking relieved and happy. Relieved, 
perhaps, to discover that Zelba could not 
read the past as accurately as the future. 
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When J. Hollister Benedick came 
down stairs that day, he found that Zelba 
had completely nullified the Fourteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution. The 
hotel force was in abject slavery to the 
Gypsy Queen. The bell-boys jumped at 
the sound of the bell, and 
then relapsed into lassitude 
when they discovered that it 
was not No. 10 that rang. 
The day clerk had shaved 
himself to the blood. The 
waitress at Zelba’s table 
pleaded with the meat cook 
for the daintiest cuts. The 
reason ? Zelba had discovered, 
in a casual way, that the hand 
of the waitress indicated a 
tall, dark man. 

Soon after J. Hollister 
went on duty, Zelba cameoff 
duty. She came down to the 
office and handed her key to 
the night-clerk. “I’m going 
out for a walk with the lady 
on the top floor,” she sa.d. 

“Mrs. Mooney?” asked J. 
Hollister. 

“Yes. The lady with the children. 
Aren’t they lovely? Don’t you love chil- 
dren?” prattled Zelba. 

“Me? I’m terribly fond of ’em,” re- 
plied J. Hollister. Then he added, look- 
ing toward the stairway, ‘Here come the 
little ones now.” He had started to say 
“dear little ones,” but his courage failed. 
It might not sound sincere. 

“Oh, by the way, Mr. —” 

“Benedick. J. Hollister Benedick.” 

“Mr. Benedick. You were very good to 
me, about that room, and other things. 
I’ll be glad to give you a reading—free, 
of course—any time this week, after five 
in the afternoon. But perhaps you don’t 
want your fortune told?” She looked at 
him out of the corners of her eyes. “Per- 
haps you don’t believe in it?” 

“You bet I do,” was the quick reply. 
“That is, I wouldn’t go to any of the 
ordinary people, like at the State Fair, 
or such places, but you—well, I should 
say. Only, I don’t want to dead-head. 
I’ll be glad to pay the regular price.” 

“I couldn’t possibly take your money,” 
was the reply. “You see, I always give 
the proprietor, or whoever is in charge 
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of a hotel where I stop, a free read- 
ing. —Well, here is Mrs. Mooney ; I must 
go along, now.” 

“My fortune!” snickered J. Hollister, 
after Zelba had gone out. “I wonder if 
she thinks I’d fall for a fake like that? 
Of course, she doesn’t expect me to,” he 
told himself. “It’s just part of the game. 
She’s figured out it pays to be nice to the 
fellow in charge.” 

Still, J. Hollister’s skepticism was not 
proof against his coursing fancy. When 
the day-clerk, Hopkins, came out from 
supper, the night-clerk asked him more 
soberly than was his usual manner of 
speaking, ‘‘Hop, do you believe in for- 
tunes ?”’ 

“You bet I do,” was the reply. “I once 
saved up forty-three dollars.” 

“Can that comedy stuff,” said J. Hol- 
lister. ‘You know what I mean—fortune- 
telling ?” 

The day clerk drew back with a grin. 
“Gee, Hollister, has Zelba got you, too? 
Shake hands, fellow victim!” Then, see- 
ing that the night clerk was not dis- 
posed to be flippant on the subject, Hop- 
kins assumed a serious tone. ‘‘Well,” he 
said, ‘I’m superstitious myself. I’ll have 
to admit that some people seem to know 
more about other people’s business than 
they’re supposed to. I had an Uncle 
once—” 

“So did I,” interrupted J. Hollister, 
“but he didn’t lay by any money ; conse- 
quently I’m still in the hotel business.” 

“Well, let me tell you—” began the 
day-clerk. 

“Tell me to-morrow,” replied J. Hol- 
lister. ‘“‘Here comes the ’bus from the 
6:26.” 

While J. Hollister was chatting with 
the traveling men who came in, his 
thoughts were running to gypsies, for- 
tunes, and possibilities. Mr. Benedick 
was pleased to think himself a hardened 
man of the world, familiar with its 
strange ways, its pitfalls, and illusions. 
He had long since made up his mind that 
emotion was not for him. Never did his 
face take a more dlasé expression than 
when some one recited the tale of a ro- 
mantic affection; and the discourse of a 
traveling man’s hotel being what it is, 
you are at liberty to infer that J. Hol- 
lister’s face usually spelled dlasé, with a 


strongly acute accent. If J. Hollister had 
ever seen Maude Adams in “Peter Pan,” 
and heard her ask the audience if they be- 
lieved in fairies, he would have groaned, 
risen indignantly, and left the house. 
And yet—well, we shall learn whether 
J. Hollister believed in fairies. 

Next day Zelba’s business waxed to 
fullness. There were more futures in 
Maysville that needed looking after than 
anyone would have dreamed. There were 
a large number of pasts, too, which ne 4 
not concern this narrative. At any rate, 
the bell-boys were kept busy showin; 
visitors to the mysterious lodgment of 
Fate, Room 10; and they reaped a har- 
vest of nickels and dimes from the happy 
expectants. At five o’clock in the after- 
noon, after the last female client had 
gone home to lay a clean table-cloth in 
honor of the revealed future, J. Hollister 
was told by a bell-boy that ‘“‘the gypsy- 
lady” wished to speak with him. He went 
up the stairs in four or five record jumps. 

A tired but cheerful voice said “Come 
in!’ when J. Hollister knocked on the 
door of Fate. Zelba was sitting by the 
window, in her magic robe, with a little 
fez-cap perched on her wonderful black 
hair. The magic robe was of red, and had 
pale yellow crescents distributed over it. 
In front of her was a little table, with 
a queer large column printed all over 
with what looked to the hotel clerk like 
Chinese laundry-checks. A few Orien- 
tal tapestries of light but delicately 
woven stuff were hung on the walls. Al- 
together the room presented the appear- 
ance of Orientalism, improved by a 
wholesome touch of Maysville. East is 
East and West is West. And they met 
in Room 10. 

“I’m dead tired,” said Zelba. ‘““‘Wont 
you sit down? Pull your chair over here 
—that’s it! I thought I’d never see the 
last of them, Mr. Benedick. I never had 
a better day’s business. But it’s terribly 
wearing.” 

“T should think it would be,” replied 
J. Hollister. All the little clever things 
he had been planning to say were sud- 
denly effaced from his brain. He felt 
stupid in the presence of the lovely 
SyPsy- 

“Yes, terribly wearing,” continued 
Zelba. “One woman in _ particular—l 
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thought I’d never get rid ‘of her. She 
didn’t come to have her fortune told, but 
just to tell me her troubles. She began 
with the landing of the Pilgrims, and 
brought the story right down to last 
night, when her husband swore because 
the potatoes were soggy. Oh, I hear some 
great things!” 

There was a silence. J. Hollister was 
writhing in mental anguish. He, who had 
such a reputation for repartee and 
sprightly conversation, could not think 
of a word to say. 

“Oh, yes, I wanted to carry out my 
promise and tell your fortune,” said 
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J. Hollister shook his head. 

“Now, I ought to say,” Zelba went 
on, “that if you want the real thing, you 
mustn’t be angry if I tell you truths that 
you wont like. Of course, you know as 
well as I do that with the people who 
come in here, I tell only nice things. It 
wouldn’t do to let them know that they 
were going to break their arms, or lose 
their jobs, or any of those misfortunes. 
Now, the question is, do you want the 
whole truth ?” 

J. Hollister nodded. “That’s what I 
want,” he said. And then he burst out 
with something that was uppermost in 
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“I see you sitting in a room,” she 


Zelba. “I wouldn’t tell another to-day, 
professionally, for any amount of money. 
But yours is different. I’m ready now. 
You haven’t changed your mind ?” 

“Not much!” replied J. Hollister. 
“Only, if you’re tired—” 

“That’s all right. Now, I’m going to 
give you a real reading—the kind I save 
for my friends. I’m going to use the crys- 
tal for you.” 

“The’ crystal ?” 

“Yes, this.” She drew a crystal sphere 
from somewhere in the folds of her 
gown and held it between her right thumb 
and forefinger. ‘‘Did you ever see one of 
these ?” 
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said, “a room with high ceilings.” 


his mind. ‘Miss Zelba, I never saw such 
eyes—” 

She smiled and held up a warning 
finger. “This is more or less a profes- 
sional visit, after all,” she said. “You 
must not talk to me now. Just look into 
my eyes, please, very steadily—there! 
like that!” 

]. Hollister looked into the deep brown 
wells, shaded above by dark lashes, and 
suddenly felt extremely serious. Then 
Zelba’s eyes dropped to a contemplation 
of the crystal she held in her hand. She 
gazed into it a long time. J. Hollister 
could hear his heart beating. He had 
been deftly drawn into the spirit of oc- 
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cultism. Then A 
Zelba began 
speaking, in a 
low, musical 
voice : 

“T see you sit- 
ting in a room,” 
she said, “a room 
with a high ceiling, and 
simple furniture. There is 
a woman sitting opposite, 
knitting—no, crocheting, 
I think. A little girl is 





climbing upon your knees e 


—a pretty little girl. She 
is asking you to tell her a 
story. Here comes a little 
boy. He pulls the little 
girl down, and climbs up on 
your knees. The woman sitting 
opposite—” 

“Is she good-looking ?” inter- 
rupted J. Hollister, eagerly. 

“T believe so. It is hard for 
a woman to judge.” 

J. Hollister’s head was 
craned over, in an attempt to 
get a glimpse of the domestic 
scene contained in the crystal. 
“Let me look!” he cried impulsively, and 
in leaning over, touched the hand that 
held the crystal. The crystal fell into 
Zelba’s lap. 

“Pshaw ! you’ve spoiled it,” said Zelba, 
but with a little laugh. “‘You’re too quick! 
Now the picture is gone. There’s no use 
trying to bring it back to-day.” 

J. Hollister’s face fell. ‘What a fool 
I am,” he complained. “Couldn’t you 
bring it back, some way ?” 

“T never can, when I am interrupted,” 
she replied. “Still, that was one of the 
clearest views I ever had. You ought to 
be pretty well pleased with that. Now, 
you'll let me put on my other clothes 
and go out for the air, wont you? I’m 
fagged out.” 

“I’m awfully oliged to you, Miss 
Zelba,” said J. Hollister, springing up. 
“Would you just answer me one question, 
fair and square ?” 

“Certainly. What is it ?” 

“Did you really see that—that—me 
sitting there—all that stuff you told?” 

“As true as my name is Zelba.” 

J. Hollister went down to the hotel 








He flattered himself 
that he looked a little refused to accept any 


distingué. money for the “reading. 


office in a dazed state of mind. 

It was not until he saw Zelba, 

_ clothed in her street dress, come 

down stairs and go out with 

Mrs. Mooney and the children, 

that the hotel clerk got back his 

old nonchalance. Zelba 

smiled at him as she left 

her key at the desk ; per- 

~~ haps that smile took him 

— out of the maze of the 
occult. 

“Tm a chump!” he 

z told himself. ‘The little 

S imp had me going. Me 

sitting there swallowing 

that line of talk! What do 

you know about that, Ben- 

edick? You, a wise guy?” 

But why had Zelba gone 

to so much trouble to 

victimize him ? There could 

ps not be any great satisfac- 

tion in laughing at him, so 

far as he could understand 

her point of view. She had 
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What was the object? 

Suddenly J. Hollister jumped up from 
his chair as though responding to a gal- 
vanic shock. He hurried to a mirror that 
hung at the rear of the lobby, and re- 
garded his image attentively. J. Hollister 
had always been tolerably satisfied with 
his physical appearance. He was a spe- 
cialist in neckties. He flattered himself 
that he looked a little distingué—though 
he differed with the French people as to 
the pronunciation of the word. Now, at 
this instant, he scanned the reflected 
figure with unusual interest. For the ex- 
planation of Zelba’s conduct had sud- 
denly flashed across his brain. It was 
perfectly clear what had happened: 
Zelba had deliberately proposed to him! 

It had been delicately framed, this 
proposal. He marveled at the modesty, 
and yet the sureness, with which Zelba 
had expounded the idea. Here was the 
explanation of her tired protest: “This 
business is terribly wearing.”” Now he 
recailed her words, “Do you want the 
whole truth, Mr. Benedick?” It was 
clear what she meant. And then, the 
scene which she haa pictured—the room 

















where he was sitting, the woman crochet- 
ing opposite him, the children climbing 
upon his lap— J. Hollister took a long 
breath, threw back his shoulders and 
smiled. It was undeniably flattering. He 
recalled those dark, bottomless eyes of 
the gypsy queen, and a pleasant thrill 
went down his spine. A queen, indeed! 

And what more natural, than that 
Zelba should have tired of her work? 
The life of the country hotels, weari- 
some enough for traveling men, must 
be far worse for a lonely, unprotected 
young woman. 

Then, in the midst of these happy 
speculations, a dark cloud flitted across 
the horizon of J. Hollister’s fancy. He 
had no money. He had never saved a 
cent. Even if he should decide to take 
the prize held out to him, what could he 
do with it? A hotel clerk cannot marry. 
The very nature of his position, to say 
nothing of his salary, is a prohibition of 
such an impulse. J. Hollister began to 
wish he had “gone on the road for some 
good house.” Then he would be in a 
position to—the suggestion made him 
dizzy. 

In such a predicament J. Hollister 
had recourse to the sympathy and ad- 
vice of the day clerk, Hopkins.’ He bul- 
lied Hopkins a good deal in the conduct 
of hotel affairs, but when he was per- 
plexed he usually found that 
good natured, middle-aged 
person a willing listener. He 
needed at this moment, above 
all things, a listener. 

“Hop,” began J. Hollister, 
with a far-away look in his 
eyes, “do you know I’m seri- 
ously considering getting 
married ?” 

“No,” replied Mr. Hop- 
kins, without surprise. “Do 
you know it?” 

“Now, don’t try to be fun- za\| 
ny, Hop. I mean it.” 

Mr. Hopkins blandly re- 
garded the young man. Then 
he pointed at the drug store, across Main 
Street. “They sell what you need over 
there,” he said. ‘Tell ’em you want it to 
end the suffering of an injured pet dog.” 

J. Hollister turned away in disgust. 
There was no consolation in Hopkins. 
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For two days J. Hollister went about 
in a mental fog. His bewilderment in- 
creased hourly. He was assailed by 
doubts, by negations, by seemingly im- 
penetrable barriers, but they could not 
suppress the longing for domesticity that 
had been raised in his imagination. 

Friday evening Zelba gave notice that 
she would leave the hotel the following 
noon. There was nothing about her 
manner to indicate that she was carry- 
ing a burden on her heart; but J. Hol- 
lister felt that the time had come. He 
made his resolution. He would state the 
facts bluntly to Zelba. If she cared for 
him, she would wait until he got a good 
position. That she would assent to this 
arrangement he had had no doubt. Was 
he not making a great sacrifice? And had 
she not taken the initiative, herself? 

When J. Hollister received permis- 
sion to go to Room 10, after supper, his 
face became pale, and his legs unsteady. 
He went upstairs slowly, made his way 
down the corridor and knocked at the 
door. “Come in!” said Zelba, and the 
night-clerk passed into the region of the 
occult. He paused on the threshold, and 
looked around in some surprise. The 
room was shorn of its Oriental trap- 
pings. The tapestries were down from 
the walls. Two large trunks were over- 
flowing with them and the other “prop- 
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“Miss Zelba, I’ve been trying to say —” 


erties.” Zelba was sitting beside a table 
in the center of the room, entertaining 
two lively children, a boy and a girl. 
“Sit down, Mr. Benedick,” said 
Zelba. “I hope you don’t mind the chil- 
dren being here. Mrs. Mooney wanted 
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to go to the moving-picture show, so I’m 
taking care of them. But you like chil- 
dren, don’t you? I remember you told 
me the first day I was here.” 

J. Hollister suppressed a frown, and 
announced himself a friend of all young 
people. He sat down opposite Zelba, 
and began to speak quickly before his 
self-confidence might have time to wane. 

“Miss Zelba,” he said, “I have some- 
thing to say to you.” He had planned to 
approach the subject in another way, 
with some witty, even flippant remark, 
but what he finally uttered was simply 
that old-time formula: “I have some- 
thing to say to you.” 

“Ves?” 

“Miss Zelba, I have been thinking 
over—” 

“Don’t climb up on the gentleman, 
Helen,” said Zelba. The little girl had 
made her way upon J. Hollister’s knee, 
and was trying to stand up there, using 
the night clerk’s white collar as a pur- 
chase. 

“Oh, she’s all right,” said J. Hollis- 
ter, leaning over to one side, to be able 
to see the fortune-teller. “I was saying 
that during this week—” 

“Take care, Arthur!” cried Zelba. 
“Don’t pull your sister down. You'll 
hurt her! Excuse me, Mr. Benedick. I 
hope the children don’t bother you too 
much.” By this time the little boy had 
usurped his sister’s place, and was sit- 
ting on the night clerk’s knees, and 
swinging his legs back and forth, cluck- 
ing to an imaginary horse. 

“Not at all,” said J. Hollister, with 
an internal groan. “What I wanted to 
say is this: during the past week—” 

“Did you ever see an elephant?” 
asked the little boy. 

“Sh! Don’t interrupt the gentleman,” 
warned Zelba. 
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“Well, I rode on one once,” said 
Arthur. 

“Never mind talking about that, Ar- 
thur. Be a good boy! —You were saying, 
Mr. Benedick—?” 

“Can you swim?” inquired Arthur. 

“No,” replied J. Hollister. 

“Neither can I.” 

““Now do be quiet,” said Zelba. “Par- 
don me, Mr. Benedick, if I go on with 
my work while you are talking.” The 
gypsy queen took up a crocheting needle 
and began to ply it with nimble fingers. 

J. Hollister was about to begin once 
more, when Zelba dropped her needle- 
work into her lap and uttered a little 
cry of delight. “Why, Mr. Benedick,” 
she said, “don’t you see the picture in 
the crystal has come true! You sitting 
over there—the children—the woman 
opposite, crocheting—everything! Isn’t 
it wonderful ?” 

“Wonderful!” agreed J. Hollister, as 
the realization of the vision sank into 
his consciousness. But he struggled man- 
fully onward. “Miss Zelba, I’ve been 
trying to say—” 

This time Zelba herself interrupted 
him. ‘“You’ve been very good to me, Mr. 
Benedick,” she said, “and first of all I 
want to show you how much I appre- 
ciate it, by letting you into a secret.” 

“Mamma!” shouted the little girl. 
“Make Arthur stop pulling me!” 

“That’s the secret,” said Zelba, laugh- 
ing. “Helen gave it away before I could 
tell you. I wonder that one of them didn’t 
shout Mamma before, though they’ve 
been told not to. 

J. Hollister had risen, his face crim- 
son. ‘“‘But—but Mrs. Mooney?” he cried. 

“T pay her thirty dollars a month and 
expenses,” replied Zelba. “And she takes 
wonderfully good care of my little 
ones.” 
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LLISON left the 
A breakfast table with 

a qualm of disgust. 
He was hungrier than 
he had been when he sat down; 
but then, time was, he reminded 
himself, when he never had been 
hungry at all. Doc’ had told him 
that his appetite might come 
back if he lived outdoors. Might 
come back! He smiled grimly 
when he recalled that Doc’ had 
not promised that it would come 
to stay. 

He went on into the sitting 
room, and read till, remember- 
ing the doctor’s injunction, he 
slammed his book impatiently 
onto the couch and reached for 
his hat. But, must he go out? He 
felt unusually tired and weak 
this morning, and—yes! it really 
did look « little like rain. Doc’ 
would not want him to get wet. 

His pale lips crinkled in self 
derision. A month before, he had 
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closed up all his earthly af- 
fairs and bought this little 
farm on the Chesapeake Bay 
for the express purpose of liv- 
ing out of doors; and here 
he was, making an excuse of 
an overcast sky to stay in with 
his books. 

He thrust a magazine into 
his pocket and taking his 
fishpole, shuffled off down the 
road to the creek. He read a 
little and fished less, and was 
almost asleep when the clat- 
ter of horses’ hoofs on the 
bridge aroused him, and he 
sat up. He hoped it was some 
of the neighbors on their way 
to town. He might not know 
them ; but, just the same, he’d 
ask them to get him a loaf of 
bread if they were coming 
back this way. 

He wedged his fishpole 
beneath the gnarled roots 
of a tree and hurried to 
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the road. All sound had ceased, and for 
a moment he feared they had escaped 
him; then he heard the gruff, complain- 
ing voice of a man, followed by a wom- 
an’s laugh. They had stopped beneath a 
clump of elders farther up the hill. Al- 
lison followed, fearing every moment to 
hear them start on again. He tried to 
call, but his voice died faintly in his 
throat. Even when he came abreast of 
them, he hung, panting, on the fence, 
unable for the moment to clamber over. 

“I aint a mite afraid, Mr. Slocum,” 
chirruped a little old woman in the 
wagon. “No, I wont be lonesome, either. 
I’m just going to get out and pick some 
of them vi’lets that’s been tantalizin’ me 
all the way along.” 

“Do!” urged the man, getting clumsi- 
ly onto the horse he had unhitched from 
the light wagon, a broken singletree in 
his hand. “I wont be gone long, if I don’t 
find Bill drunk or playin’ checkers; the 
shop is in that clump of trees just beyond 
the turn in the road.” 

The woman climbed down from the 
wagon and stooa in the road directly in 
front of Allison. “Don’t hurry yourself 
none on account of me,” she warned, 
smiling whimsically up into the man’s 
face. “Usually, I’m just wild to get there 
when I’m goin’ any place; but I aint 
this time.” 

As she progressed, the corners of Mr. 
Slocum’s big, smiling mouth began to 
draw in, till, at the last word, his lips 
formed a comically deprecating half 
moon. “Oh, come now, Mis’ Allen! 
You'll be as chipper as a Jenny Wren 
when you get used to it.” 

‘The concern in his face was so evident 
that she seemed sorry for him. “Of course 
I will! I expect, in a month’s time, I'll 
be flaxin’ round as though I owned the 
whole place.” 

“T hope so! I’ll do my best to make 
you happy, Mis’ Allen. Well, so long! 
I’ll get back as quick as I can.” 

The woman watched the man and 
horse as they slowly climbed the hill. She 
was a small woman, slenderly erect, with 
soft white hair fluffing around the edges 
of her black bonnet, dark, bright eyes 
lighting up her colorless face, and a 
sweet old mouth that seemed ever threat- 
ening to smile. If he had to describe her 


with one word, that word would be 
“neat,” Allison thought, noticing the 
gray calico dress, with its little white 
collar fastened with an old fashioned 
cameo brooch. If he had been given 
another word, he would have prefixed 
“extremely,” for, from the toes of the 
worn, carefully blacked shoes to the tcp- 
most “vi’let” on her bonnet, she was ex- 
quisitely tidy and trim. 

She waved gaily to Mr. Slocum as he 
looked back at the turn in the road; then 
her face began to work pitifully; she 
wrung her hands and swayed weakly to 
and fro, till, with a sudden cry, she flung 
herself onto the grass and sobbed aloud. 

Allison fell over the fence, somehow, 
and knelt beside her. ‘What is it?” he 
asked, raising her up. ‘‘What’s the mat- 
ter?” 

She peeped fearfully at him through 
her tear-drenched fingers, and when she 
saw the pity in his face she burst out 
afresh. 

“Oh, come now,” he begged distracted- 
ly, drawing her to him. ‘“Tell me what’s 
the matter? Is it about that Slocum 
man ?” 

“Well, I should say!” She laughed 
hysterically. “‘He—he’s taking me to the 
poor house!” 

“No!” Allison shouted, aghast. 

“Yes!” she squeaked in the same key. 

“You poor—” Her hand over his 
mouth stopped him. 

“Do—don’t you—‘poor’ me, if you 
don’t want me screeching again; I just 
can’t stand pity right now.” 

Allison helped her into a comfortable 
position on the bank, and sat down be- 
side her. ‘‘Haven’t you any relatives?” 

“None but brother Jim, that I haven’t 
heard from in years ; and—and my boy.” 

“Where is he?” 

“IT don’t know; he—ran—away! His 
Pa was a stern man, and they had words.” 
Her voice trailed off into a whisper ; and 
Allison, afraid she would break down 
again, asked quickly: 

“What was his name?” 

“Tom; Thomas Allen; and I’m 
Marcia Allen.” 

He looked his surprise. “Queer! My 
name is Tom, and my mother’s name 
was Marcia.” 

She turned toward him in wonder. 
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“Well now! Aint that queer? If you 
wasn’t gettin’ along middled-aged, I’d 
claim you.” 

“How long ago did he run away?” 

She pondered a moment, her lips mov- 
ing. “My land! I wouldn’t ’a’ believed 
it! It’s fifteen years! How time does fly.” 

“Then he’s just my age! I’m thirty- 
three.” 

She turned toward him and peered in- 
tently up into his face. “You favor him 
some, too. He took after the Allens, in- 
stead of the Meachams,—which is me,— 
except the every-which-way hair and 
your eyes that’s always twinklin’ over 
something nobody but you knows about. 
You got that from me; your Pa hardly 
ever smiled. But what am I talkin’ 
about? Anybody’d—think—” 

“Go on!” Allison urged, smiling. “At 
this rate, I’ll be Tom Allen in about five 
minutes.” 

“What do you mean?” she demanded 
shrilly. “Oh! are you Tommy ? You could 
be, you know.” 

“Yes, I could be.” Allison was very 
grave. 

“Oh, my land! I believe you are!” she 
cried excitedly. “I wasn’t a bit afraid 
when you picked me up, and I’ve felt 
all sort of warm and happy ever since. 
Oh! tell me; are you Tommy?” She 
touched his cheek with timid, shaking 
fingers. Allison’s hand closed over hers 
and held it fast: he was thinking deeply. 

“If they’s any reason you don’t want 
to tell me—” There was hurt in her 
voice and she drew stiffly away from 
him. “It’s a long time since you was 
eighteen—” 

“When I was eighteen,” Allison said 
slowly, his eyes staring abstractedly be- 
fore him, “when I was eighteen, I was 
in bed for months with a fever, and near- 
ly died. When I got around again, I had 
forgotten almost everything that had 


7 


passed. 
“Oh, you poor boy! And me not 
there—”’ She laughed. “See? I’m claimin’ 


you again. Did they take good care of 
you ?” 

“Yes.” 

“And when you’d got up, you’d for- 
gotten— >?” 

“Almost everything, except that my 
mother’s name was Marcia.” 


“And you didn’t remember your Pa— 
that is, Mr. Allen? Tall man, stooped 
shoulders, awful sober ?” 

“No.” 

“Nor Medbury, where you used to 
live ?” 

“No.” 

“Oh, my land!” she cried distractedly. 
“If you are Tommy, how are we ever 
going to know ?” 

“Suppose we play I am Tom until we 
really know,” he suggested gently. 

“I’d just fret my heart out wanting to 
be certain,” she objected. Suddenly she 
faced him, her arms flung wide. “Look 
at me!” she quavered, her beautiful old 
face alight. ‘‘Don’t anything tell you that 
I’m your mother? Don’t you feel any 
drawin’ toward me? Don’t your heart 
tell you, honey?” she coaxed softly. 

“Yes!” he burst out, snatching her to 
him. “It’s been screaming it at me from 
the first!” 


“Dog-gondest luck!” Mr. Slocum 
growled apologetically when, an hour 
later, he stopped beside them. “Bill was 
drunk, and playin’ checkers into the 
bargain.” 

“The time hasn’t seemed a bit long,” 
Mrs. Allen interposed graciously. “And 
I’m sorry I’ve put you to so much trouble, 
all for nothing.” 

“Wh—what d’ye mean?” The man 
glanced from Mrs. Allen, who seemed 
inches taller in her new dignity, to Alli- 
son, lying near them on the grass. 

“Mother is going home with me,” Al- 
lison explained simply. 

“Yes, I’d be mighty glad if you would 
take us home,” Mrs. Allen chirruped 
gratefully, when Mr. Slocum had ceased 
asking questions long enough to suggest 
it. “Tommy isn’t a bit strong! He’s got 
a shiftless no-account working for him, 
and he looks to me half starved, poor 
boy!” 

“It’s as Mother says; I am half 
starved,” Allison apologized as the other 
man had all but to lift him into the 
wagon. “And too, I’ve been ill for 
months.” 

“Now, just aint we the pair to tie to?” 
Mrs. Allen supplemented laughingly, as 
Mr. Slocum set her up beside her son. 
“T aint been exactly sick, but so awful 














scared and blue—you know how you feel 
when you're goin’ visitin’,” she explained 
quickly when she noticed Slocum’s 
lengthening face. “All sort of wrought 
up? Well, that’s how I’ve been all win- 
ter; and I’ve got as weak as a cat over 
it.” 

“Oh my! aint it a nice house!” Her 
voice was tremulous with delight when, 
a moment later, they entered a maple- 
bordered drive. ‘“‘And just look at that 
garden spot! Wont I—and those pineys 
and roses, and chickens, and—Oh! stop, 
Mr. Slocum; stop quick!” She was 
clambering excitedly over the wheel al- 
most before the horse had stopped. “Oh, 
you little cunning! Oh, you little baby 
cat!’’ she crooned lovingly over an as- 
tonished kitten that had been asleep on 
a stump near the gate. 

“Vou’ve been real good to me,” she 
said as she shook hands warmly with Mr. 
Slocum, “and when I get to makin’ jell 
this fall,”—she indicated the blossoming 
trees,—‘‘I’m goin’ to get Tommy to drive 
me over with some for your old folks.” 

Allison chuckled at the condescending 
graciousness in the eager old voice. He 
still chuckled and watched her narrowly 
as they entered the side gate that led to 
the kitchen. 

“I’m dreadfully hungry, Tommy,” she 
was saying plaintively, her bonnet strings 
already untied. “It must be plumb 
noon—” Then she saw the yard around 
the kitchen door, and raised hands and 
eyes in horror. “Trash and slop! Why 
didn’t she—?” 

“Wait till you see Tillie,” Allison ad- 
vised smilingly. 

She picked her way gingerly along the 
littered walk, and across a dirty porch, 
into the kitchen. The glaring noonday 
sun flooded it, unchecked. It was hot, 
filthy; and the drone of countless flies 
could be heard between the sharp stac- 
cato crashes that came from the sink 
where a slatternly girl was washing 
dishes. 

“Tillie, this is my mother,” Allison 
said briefly. “What about dinner?” 

“Huh?” The girl stared at the new- 
comer, the greasy water dripping from 
her finger tips. 

“Can’t you make some biscuits, Til- 
lie?” Allison implored hungrily. 
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“T don’t know how to make the bis- 
cuits,” she returned, never taking her 
eyes from Mrs. Allen. 

“Batter cakes, then?” 

“TI aint made no batter cakes, yet.” 

“But, Tillie, we’ve got to have some- 
thing to eat; we’re starving !” 

“It’s the potatoes that’s in the oven.” 

“And eggs?” Allison suggested hope- 
fully. ‘““There ought to be lots of eggs; 
I bought fifty hens, I remember.” 

“The eggs is by the barn.” 

“Well, get em. And there ought to be 
ham—” 

“Thomas!” Mrs. Allen interposed 
sharply. He turned and found her with 
a pink spot in either cheek, the light of 
battle in her eyes, her sleeves rolled up. 
“Thomas! You get out of this mess and 
leave the shiftless hussy to me. Empty 
out that dirty water this minute, and get 
at them dishes!” she ordered the still 
staring Tillie. “No, don’t touch ’em!” 
she amended quickly. “You don’t look 
as though you could wash out the swill- 
pail without gettin’ it dirty! You get out 
the baking things, and then fly for them 
eggs!” 

“Shif’less hus-sy,” the girl repeated 
aggrievedly, making no move. 

“Yes! And idle, and dirty, and all 
around good-for-nothing, or you would- 
n’t have a kitchen like this!” 

“*Shif’less hussy!’ ‘Goot for nothin 
You gif me my money an’ I go by my 
maw, alreatty.”” And she began untying 
her apron. 

“When is her time up, Thomas?” Mrs. 
Allen’s tone was most business-like. 

“Saturday night. This is Tuesday.” 

“You’ve got a good lot of hard work 
comin’ to you before you get any money! 
Oh! I could just shake you when I think 
of how you’ve neglected my poor, sick 
boy!” She bristled belligerently before 
the stolid Dutch bulk. Allison dropped 
into a chair, weak with suppressed 
laughter. 

“Now, you poke up the fire, ’n get out 
the biscuit things, and then run for the 
eggs! And take the bucket along to 
wherever you get water,” she added as 
the girl turned dazedly toward the stove. 

“Come, dear.” With an entire change 
of voice and manner, she turned toward 
Allison. “‘You look beat out, honey.” She 
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opened a door, drew back, startled, then 
peeped curiously in and down. “My 
goodness! What a nice cellar—when you 
aint takin’ it for the settin’ room. Wont 
I just fill it with good things for this 
winter ?” She closed the door gently, and 
opened another. “Here we are! You come 
right in, Tommy, and lay down!” 

“But you, Mother?” he objected. 
“You’re so tired you’re trembling.” 

“That’s mostly mad.” She laughed 
shamefacedly. 

“We must be looking out for another 
girl before Saturday,” he told her as he 
dropped wearily onto the couch. He knew 
what it was to hunt for help. 

“No we wont! She is big and strong, 
and’ll be all right when I get through 
with her. But I was so exasperated, 
Tommy.” 

“But she wont stay, Mother,” Allison 
reminded. 

Mrs. Allen threw up the sash and 
lowered the shades, exchanging the glar- 
ing sunlight for the cool spring breeze. 
“You just wait till Saturday night, dear ; 
she’ll be begging to stay,” she told him 
confidently. And, shaking up the pillow 
beneath his tired, bewildered head, she 
kissed him tenderly and left him. 

He closed his eyes. He felt faint, 
numb, with a sort of languorous content. 
He wouldn’t die yet awhile ; she wouldn’t 
let him! He’d settled up his business and 
come up here for that purpose, though 
Doc’ and he had made a great bluster 
about raising chickens and fruit. He’d 
fool Doc’. Anyway, he couldn’t die now, 
just as he had found his mother. 

“Mother!” he whispered, and fell 
asleep with a smile on his grey lips. 


“T am coming up Saturday night,” 
Allison read aloud from the letter in his 
hand, “and I am bringing some nourish- 
ment in tabloid form, for I dare not 
again trust my digestion to that terrible 
Tillie. Before Jim comes to the station 
after me, have him hoe out a path around 
the bed in the south chamber, for I am 
bringing my fishing outfit and don’t want 
it lost. The last time I was there I acci- 
dentally dropped a sinker in the kitchen ; 
and, though I grabbed at it frantically, 
I never saw it more. How is the sweet 
and ample Tillie? Sh! Hist! I am bring- 





ing up an unusually intelligent guinea 
pig, and some rainy afternoon when we 
don’t know what to do, we will swap 
brains for them; though Heaven help 
poor piggie! That’s all. Doc’.” 

“Oh, I don’t know!” Mrs. Allen ob- 
served slangily. “‘She’s been real spry all 
week. Do you know what she said when 
I paid her off Saturday? She said she 
was going to stay by me, yet, to learn the 
cooking, alreatty; then she gave me a 
sticky candy heart and ran away, as red 
as a beet.” 

“So have I, Mother; but I wont run 
away ; and mine has reading on it.” Alli- 
son’s eyes grew misty as he drew her 
down on the arm of his chair. 

“What does it say?’ She was as eager 
as a girl. 

“*T love you,’ in letters that will never 
come off,” 

She pressed the head with the blond, 
every-which-way hair against her breast. 
“Or fade?” she asked softly. 

“Or fade!” he told her solemnly. 

Soon she began to fidget ; she had been 
still as long as it was possible for her 
to be so, contentedly. 

“T didn’t exactly get all the doctor’s 
letter,” she complained, rising briskly, 
“but I got enough to know that we’ll just 
have to hump ourselves if we get every- 
thing fixed proper before he comes. We’d 
better go to town this afternoon—that 
is, if you feel well enough.” 

“Yes, we must go and get the new 
automobile. Bryson sent word by Jim 
last night that it was all limbered up and 
ready for us.” 

“My, wont we be grand!” Her dark 
eyes shone with excitement. “And, Tom- 
my ?” . 

“Yes, dear?” 

“Do you think—would you mind my 
getting that little gray bonnet with the 
pink roses on it, that we saw in the store 
window the other day?” 

“Mind!” Allison all but shouted it. 
“I want you to buy everything you see, 
and order what you don’t!” 

“Honest ?”’ She stared at him incred- 
ulously. 

“Honest! Everything you’ve ever 
wished for in your life and couldn't 
have.” 

“Oh Tommy! I ’spect you'll think 

















I’m foolish.” She laughed and laid her 
soft old cheek against his arm. “Awful 
foolish, but I’ve always wanted a little, 
ticking watch. I never expected—” 

“Leave that to me, Mother!” Allison 
broke in, huskily. “‘Now, let’s make a list 
of things we want to get in town.” 

Mrs. Allen, in a trim gray silk dress 
that she had found ready made in the 
store, with tiny gray shoes peeping from 
beneath its hem, with a halo of pink 
rosebuds half hidden by her soft white 
hair, with the reflection of two of the 
pinkest ones in her cheeks, with the 
knowledge of the white dresses and the 
lavender dresses she had bought, and 
all the other beautiful things she had 
always longed for, but never hoped to 
possess, shining from her eyes—all this 
grandeur, this palpitating joy, greeted 
Allison as he brought the new car to a 
standstill before the store. 

“Aint I fine?” she demanded, stepping 
in and spreading her shimmering skirts 
primly about her. 

“Grand! But, wait.’”’ He took a small 
box from his pocket and opened it. No 
breath came from between Mrs. Allen’s 
parted lips; the rose- petals in her cheeks 
faded, then deepened, as she watched his 
fumbling fingers on her breast. 

“There!” he cried triumphantly. “A 
little, ticking watch for the sweetest 
mother in the world!” 

“With a wreath of pearls in the middle 
of it!” she whispered ecstatically, inclin- 
ing toward it a listening ear. 

“Great, isn’t it?’ he asked as the car 
swung smoothly down a shaded street. 

“Fine!” she agreed readily. 

It was a fine machine, all right, he 
decided, listening to the rhythmical purr 
of the motor. What would it do in the 
next speed? Ah! Here was a stretch of 
road to let her out on, and see if she was 
all Bryson had claimed for her. Faster 
and faster they flew along the level road. 
The wind beat in his face, and he forgot 
everything in the ecstasy of motion and 
possession, till his mother’s hand fell on 
his arm and she called something to him. 
Instantly, he slowed down. 

“Scared?” he asked contritely. She 
was a little pale, and the gray bonnet 
was all awry. 

“What did you stop for?” she de- 
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manded with a glance that came very 
near being petulant. 

“Didn’t you ask me to?” 

“Well, I—should—say—not! There 
wasn’t anybody in sight on the road, and 
I hollered, ‘Pour it in her!’ I heard a 
man over in Medbury say it,” she ex- 
plained apologetically. 

Allison regarded her with frank de- 
light. “You blessed old sport!” he mur- 
mured, and “poured it in her’ till the 
road, a mere shimmering ribbon, leapt 
to meet them. 

Saturday evening Doctor Brandon 
came down to the farm. At the station 
he marveled over the improvement in his 
friend ; at the hall door he exclaimed at 
the neatness of the house; but, when the 
starched and tidy Tillie came smilingly 
forward and took his bag, he stared in 
wonderment, then sighed and laid his 
hand on his heart. 

“What next?” he asked, turning to 
Allison ; and got his answer in the little 
white gowned woman who hurried im- 
pulsively forward to meet him. 

“I’m a sick man,” Doc’ declared faint- 
ly the next afternoon, “an awful sick 
man !” 

“How do you feel?” Mrs. Allen asked 
sympathetically. 

“Oh! sort of dizzy and tight, like—” 

“Like a stuffed toad?” supplemented 
Allison from the couch. 

“Maybe you ate a Jectle mite too much 
dinner,” Mrs. Allen suggested politely. 

“That’s just what I was coming to, my 
dear lady,” he explained sonorously. “I 
did eat too much dinner. Even now, my 
right shoe is untied ; I cannot tie it. My 
pipe has fallen to the floor; I cannot 
reach it. Last Sunday, I ate no dinner 
at all, and could do both; therefore, I 
deduce—” Allison’s pillow suddenly 
struck him, and the deduction was never 
finished. 

“But I am a sick man,” he continued 
plaintively when he had caught his 
breath, “and I am going to quit doctor- 
ing and come and live with you, Thomas ; 
I love you, Thomas.” 

Allison sniffed. “It isn’t me you love,” 
he disclaimed. “It’s Mother.” 

“Yes, I love Mother, too; and I’m 
coming to live with you,” he avowed 
complacently. 
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“Well, you’re not; and I wont have 
you calling her Mother! I wont share 
her with anyone!” 

“Oh! come now,” 

“T wont !” 

“Very well!’ The doctor’s tone was 
suddenly menacing. “Then shall your 
selfishness redound to your undoing.” 
He arose, and with one hand thrust in 
the breast of his coat, faced Mrs. Allen. 
Allison rolled over and watched him, 
grinning sleepily. 

“Mrs. Allen, when that creature 
yonder was born, you were a very sick 
woman.” His manner was mysterious— 
accusing, even—and Mrs. Allen nodded 
wonderingly. “An old woman nursed 
you—” 

“Old Granny Burns! But how did you 
know ?” she demanded in surprise. 

“Never mind how I know. Well, Mrs. 
Allen, I have a surprise for you, a de- 
lightful surprise. Two children were 
born to you that day! No, sit down and 
hear me out. The elder—” He paused to 
glance triumphantly at Allison. ‘—the 
elder, a beautiful child with lovely coal 
black eyes and hair, the younger, a heavy 
clod of a baby with hay-colored hair and 
buttermilk eyes. You were very ill, Mrs. 
Allen. The nurse hastily wrapped the 
children in a blanket and dropped them 
into a chair by the kitchen window. 
Gypsies—ah, you are becoming inter- 
ested !” 

Mrs. Allen was sitting erect on the 
very edge of her chair, blank amazement 
on her face. 

“Gypsies were camped near. They 
stole one of the babies, the beautiful one, 
of course. The nurse was panic-stricken ! 
What the penalty for losing a baby was 
she did not know. Abduction—or reduc- 
tion, as it was in this case—might be 
proven against her. Ha! She had it! You 
did not know there were two. You should 
never know! ‘Saved! Saved !’ she moaned, 
and swooned in front of the fireplace.” 

“We didn’t have no fireplace!’ Mrs. 
Allen corrected. She was breathing fast, 
her eyes eager and intent. 

“Ahem! Stove, I should say.” The 
doctor’s tone, momentarily, was less 
pompous and assured. “Well, anyway, 
the poor, wronged, bereft baby grew into 
a beautiful boy. No mother crooned over 


him at eventide. He fell asleep as best 
he could to the tinkle of tambourines 
and the wrangling of the horse traders.” 

A little cry of pity escaped Mrs. Allen, 
at which the man on the couch stirred 
uneasily. The doctor quickly brought his 
story to a close. 

“But help was near. Kind people were 
attracted by his beauty and sweet amia- 
bility.” He glared at Allison as though 
daring him to question the statement. 
“They educated him, polished him to 
the last degree, and—well—” He rose 
to his full height, head erect, nostrils 
dilating with pride. “Mrs. Allen, you see 
before you to-day that lovely child grown 
to manhood—your eldest son!” 

The woman stared at him as though 
fascinated, wonder and incredulity war- 
ring in her face. At length, she glanced 
questioningly toward Allison, who 
winked slyly. She understood, and when 
the doctor suddenly knelt before her in 
the attitude of one on whom knighthood 
is about to be conferred, she was herself 
again. 

“T used to smack Thomas good and 
plenty for telling me fairy stories,” she 
told the supplicant severely; then, re- 
lenting, she laid her hand on the bowed 
head. “But, of course, we couldn’t ex- 
pect much of you, being raised by them 
no-account gypsies.” 

“T guess that will hold you for a 
while!’ Allison chortled, tossing his pil- 
low to the ceiling in his glee. 

The doctor did not exactly carry out 
his threat of leaving his practice and 
coming to the farm to live, but he did 
spend every available minute with them, 
to the joy of all three. The two men 
teased Mrs. Allen just to see the dark 
eyes sparkle and snap; they played tricks 
on her for the sake of watching the be- 
wildered old face, and to hear her scath- 
ing remarks when she found them out; 
but, through it all, there was the jealous 
watchfulness of both that they did not 
go too far. 

She sometimes told Allison of her life 
on the rocky hillside farm before his 
father’s death. She had read and rea- 
soned, he gathered, and would have made 
something of the place despite its bar- 
renness; but, “Your Pa was a set man, 
Tommy,” usually ended the reminis- 
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cences that left a shadow on the sweet 
old face for hours. 

Gradually and unobtrusively, Mrs. 
Allen took over the management of the 
farm; and Allison never realized that it 
was her ideas he carried out so enthusias- 
tically, instead of his own. Jim, if he 
thought of it at all, would have said Al- 
lison was a first-class farmer, rather too 
much given to trying new things and 
with an unaccountable penchant for 
leaving roses in the fence corners and an 
occasional rabbit nest in the middle of a 
field. 

Allison, pretending resentment, saw 
his fifty scrub hens replaced with thor- 
oughbreds, to whom he soon became a 
devoted slave. He watched with keenest 
interest the growth of fine vegetables, 
around which at the County Fair that 
fall Tillie and Jim strutted with an air 
of pompous proprietorship. If, however, 
he had had to choose, off-hand, what he 
cared most for about the place, he would 
have said the house. Orderly, restful, 
with his favorite books and magazines 
seemingly always at his hand, it was a 
revelation to the man who had been 
homeless most of his life. With all she 
accomplished, however, Mrs. Allen was 
not satisfied. 

“You all conspire to make me a lazy, 
good for nothing old woman,” she com- 
plained one day when Allison set her, 
laughing and protesting, up on Dolly’s 
back, and started to show her some work 
in a distant field. “Tillie wont let me do 
an endurin’ thing in the house, if she can 
help it; Jim has a fit if I pull a weed; 
and here you are taking me away from 
the shirt I was makin’ for you, for no 
reason on earth only that you want to 
talk to me.” 

That autumn, when the crimson of 
currant “jell” and the amber of peach 
preserves lightened the gloom of the cel- 
lar, she made a solemn pilgrimage to the 
County Home. She would not wear the 
pretty dress Tillie laid out for her; she 
would not go in the automobile; but, in 
the gray calico dress and black bonnet in 
which Allison had found her, they 
ambled behind old Dolly to the Home. 
She spent no time in sympathy or con- 
doling ; but, as she passed from one to 
the other, leaving in the old hands the 


particular thing they most wanted, she 
left a ripple of surprised delight and 
laughter in her wake. 

“Dog-gone ye, Allison!’”’ Mr. Slocum 
growled as he helped her into the car- 
riage. ““Dog-gone ye, I say! I wish you’d 
broke your fool neck when you clumb 
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over the fence that day! 


The years passed, seven of them. Mrs. 
Allen grew a little frailer, a little more 
ethereal; and Allison’s watchfulness in- 
creased. There came a night when he 
hung worriedly over her. 

“IT aint a mite sick,” she maintained 
stoutly. “I’ve just got a heaviness in my 
chest and a cold, creepy feeling up my 
back.” 

Nevertheless, he telephoned the symp- 
toms to “Doc’.” And an anxious, di- 
sheveled man burst in upon them at mid- 
night. 

“How in thunder did you let her get 
such a cold ?” he demanded angrily, after 
he had examined her briefly. 

“I? You ought to know Mother well 
enough to know that if she wanted to 
catch cold, neither you nor I could stop 
her,” Allison retorted. 

“You two boys stop fussin’!”’ Mrs. 
Allen commanded sharply from the bed, 
“or I’ll get up and trounce the both of 
you !” 

She did not get up, however. A few 
nights later she opened her fever bright 
eyes on the two distracted men. 

“I’m dying,” she said calmly. 

“Yes,” the doctor agreed. 

She pondered for some time. “I’m 
sorry,” she whispered, at length. “I had 
lots I wanted to do yet; and then, too, 
you need me, Tommy, bein’ ailin’.”” The 
ghost of a smile flickered about the white 
lips; and Allison, bronzed, tireless with 
the muscle and brawn she had given him, 
managed to return it. 

“But, my land! what am I worryin’ 
about ?” she continued cheerfully. “We'll 
both be so busy that it wont seem no time 
at all, honey, till I’ll hear you askin’ for 
me at the Gate. And I’ll be there, Tom- 
my ; I'll be at the Gate waitin’ for you... 

“Oh, the years; the long, lonesome 
years!” she murmured once; and Allison 
knew she was living over again the heart- 
breaking years before he found her. 
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“Boys!” She suddenly raised herself 
on her elbow and, regarding them in- 
tently, delivered her first and last preach- 
ment: “Boys! You’d better be gettin’ 
ready to come. There aint any too much 
time; and, goodness knows, you’ve got 
a lot to do.” 

She left them at daybreak, quietly, 
peacefully, Allison holding her gentle, 
ministering old hands in his. Shortly 
afterward, a smile began to creep about 
the placid mouth. Tillie saw it first. 

“She looks as if she was findin’ out 
things we don’t know nothin’ about!” 
she sobbed ; and, flinging her apron over 
her head, she ran from the room. 

“Oh—my—God! What shall I do 
now ?” Allison threw his hands above his 
head, then let them drop despairingly on 
his knees. 

“Come back into the world and go to 
work again,” the doctor suggestéd 
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brokenly. ‘‘And too, there is the getting 
ready she spoke about.” He stood for a 
long time, chin in hand, gazing at the 
calm face with its inscrutable smile. 

“Think of all you’ve missed since you 
were eighteen,” he said, at length. 

“Think of what I missed before,” Al- 
lison returned dully. “I never saw her till 
that day she was on her way to the poor- 
house.” 

“Wh—what?” the doctor stammered, 
aghast. 

“T never saw her till that day.” 

“But you said—” 

“If you’ll remember, I never said; it 
was she; and I thought, Why not?” 

“Then the story I told her that day—”’ 

“Was just as true as mine—” 

“And she knows it now,” the doctor 
interrupted solemnly. ““That’s what that 
smile means. But she’ll be waiting for 
you at the Gate, just the same.” 
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SLUGGISH fog pulsed up- 

A ward in the deadening, rising 

like thin smoke amongst the 

" blackened trunks of limbless 
trees. Sunlover Sam peered across the 
level acres of half-picked cotton towards 
a railroad embankment, and the small 
swamp town beyond. “Miss’ippy must be 
de udder side o’ Kingdom Come ; I know 
it’s purty nigh as fer,” he mused. Sam 
glanced backward uneasily, still looking 
and still listening for that constable’s 
dog which he had left behind in Ala- 
bama—‘Terror,” the unforgetting blood- 
hound, who knew his scent, and, as the 
constable had said, could tree him in 
Kingdom Come. 

The negro looked down at his feet and 
grinned: “Dis here railroad trav’lin’ sho 
is rough on shoes. Cross-ties cuts em up 
wusser dan de dirt road.” 

Sam had got violently separated from 
his coat when a switchman chunked him 
out of the freight car. His gingham gal- 
luses clung by one button to a partial 
pair of pants. But his smile clung to him, 
a thinner smile than was legal tender for 
confidence—the only legal tender he had 
brought to Mississippi. 

Sam gave his pants a hitch and made 
for the railroad station, halting on the 
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prudent side of a wire fence. A shanky, 
overdressed. yellow man—with a profile 
that looked like gaps in the edge of a 
hatchet—paced up and down the cinder 
walk, stopping to blink at Sam through 
a pair of square-rimmed spectacles. Sam 
squeezed through the wires. “Mister,” he 
said, ‘I wants to go to Vicksburg ; when 
do de train come along?’ The yellow 
negro might as well have been deaf and 
dumb. A white man stepped out of the 
station, made some marks on the black- 
board and hurried back. The big spec’s 
squinted and said half aloud: “Hour an’ 
twenty minutes late—I got to stay in dis 
jerkwater town.” 

“Mister, I wants to go to Vicksburg,” 
Sam persisted. The square-rimmed spec’s 
glittered with contempt and silence. Sam 
grinned amiably: “’Scuse me, Butter- 
milk ; I didn’t know you was sour.” 

Then he rambled down the track to 
where some men were loading cotton on 
a car. A black man in overalls leaned 
against the platform. “Mister, is you de 
brakeman on dis train?” asked Sam. 

“Uhu.” 

“When do she pull out ?” 

“Mighty few minutes.” 

“Lemme crawl in on top o’ dat cotton 
an’ make it to Vicksburg ?” 








“Got any money?” the brakeman 
whispered. Sunlover shook his head and 
the brakeman opened up like a hoarse 
frog: “Nobody can’t ride on my train. 
Yonder go ole Hooker now wid a nigger 
what he jerked outen a box car.” 

Sam ducked under the platform and 
watched the town marshal leading a for- 
lorn-looking vagrant to the calaboose. 

“What you reckin he’s ’rested fer?” 

“Vagunsy.” 

“What’s dat?” 

“Folks what aint got no job an’ no 
money, ole Hooker gives ’em a job on de 
chain gang.” 

“Say he do?” This was cheerful news. 

Sam shuffled back towards that glass- 
eyed negro, and frankly admired his 
flowered vest, with the pressing club 
trousers. ‘‘Mister, what bizness does you 
foller ?” he inquired. 

““Makin’ money.” 

“Must be a mighty good bizness ?” 

“T bet you aint never tried it.” 

It wasn’t what the negro said, so much 
as his biggity ways, that got Sam riled: 
“Look here, nigger; jes ’cause you’s yal- 
ler, an’ yo’ hair’s kinder 
straight, dat aint gwine 
to hinder me from 
bustin ev’y pane 0’ 
glass in yo’ face.” 

And Sam might 
have busted a few 
of them, but 
somebody 
grabbed his 
arm. He turned, 
and saw a po- 
liceman’s _ star, 
bigger than a 
wagon wheel, 
and heard the 
demand : “Nigger, 
where are you 
workin’ ?” 

“Nowhar, boss ; 

I been farmin’.” 

“Whose planta- 
tion ?”’ 

“Nobody’s; not 
round here, boss; 
way over in Ala- 
bam’.” 

“What are you 
doin’ here ?”” 


“| aint aimin’ to stay,’ 
to Vi 
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‘Lookin’ fer a place to move.” 

‘You can’t stay here and not work.” 

“T aint aimin’ to stay; I’m goin’ to 
Vicksburg.” 

The freckled hand tightened with a 
thirty-day grip, and squeezed a laugh out 
of Sam, like squeezing a whistle out of 
a rubber doll. Old Hooker smiled. ‘‘What 
are you laughin’ at?” 

“IT wuz jes studyin’; y’all white folks 
don’t know a workin’ nigger when you 
meets up wid him. Zamine dese corns in 
my han’s.’”’ Sam stood up like an earnest 
baby and pointed out the callous places. 
“Dis here corn is from plowin’ ; dat’n is 
from pickin’ cotton ; dis’n is from pullin’ 
fodder ; an’ dese—I got dem jerkin’ de 
bell cord over a mule. Daint nary loafin’ 
corn on me nowhar—you kin look real 
good.” 

Old Hooker kept smiling and began 
to let go; the main thing was that he 
let go, and Sam stood free. ‘‘Boss,” he 
said, ‘I knowed you wuz jes prankin’ wid 
me; white folks pranks wid me contin- 
ual.” 

“Tt’s all right this 
time; but I better 
not catch you here 
after that train 
leaves. Fessor,” 
the marshal said 
peremptorily to 
the yellow man, 
“don’t you miss 
that train. This 
town is too small 
for you.” 

“Yes sir,” Fes- 
sor chuckled as 
the officer strolled 
away. “Out-talked 
him, didn’t you ?” 

“Yas; an’ now 
I got to out-walk 

him.” 

“Whyn’t you 
get on the train ?” 

“Aint got a 
cent.” 

“No money ?” 

“Lordee, Mis- 
ter, money thinks 
I’m dead.” 

Fessor 


kept 


said Sam. “Im goin’ << 
cksburg.” blinking and think- 
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ing. Presently he beckoned Sam inside the 
waiting-room and pointed through the 
window. “See them niggers on that gal- 
lery? Go over there an’ make ’em give 
you ten dollars.” 

~ “Ten dollars? Who? Me? How come 
dey gwine to gimme ten dollars?” 

“Go ‘long an’ git it.” And he shoved 
Sam through the door. 

Sunlover felt like a fool, and looked it, 
as he zig-zagged half-way across the dus- 
ty road. A white-washed shanty faced 
the railroad tracks; a dozen shaky steps 
led up to the gallery. The fat man who 
leaned against the door, the two or three 
others who sat on boxes and a bench— 
not one of them resembled a nigger who 
was itchin’ to donate ten dollars unto 
Samuel. Sunlover glanced over his shoul- 
der, as a doubtful mule wags his ear and 
looks back when he’s expecting a tug on 
the reins. Fessor gave no sign; Sam hes- 
itated, stopped and returned, “Look here, 
Mister, what kind o’ talk is dis? I can’t 
git ten dollars out o’ dem niggers.” 

“T can,” Fessor asserted with such con- 
fidence that Sunlover’s mouth flew open. 

“Jes by axin’ fer it?’ demanded Sam, 
incredulously. 

“No, you aint got to ask for it, not 
straight out. Let ’em think they are goin’ 
to skin you for somethin’. That’s what 
makes a sucker bite.” 

The professor began a bumble-bee con- 
versation close to Sam’s ear, and laid a 
quarter in his palm. “What I gwine to 
do wid dis?” 

“Buy somethin’ to eat; git ac- 
quainted—” And the bumble-bee conver- 
sation buzzed on. 

When Sunlover emerged from the 
waiting-room h* lips were moving like 
a school-boy who mutters a lesson: “Fes- 
sor, you say I got to tell ’em to fill 
dat sack wid dirt; den put de notion in 
dey heads to bet?” 

“That’s all. An’ don’t let on you knows 
me.” 

“T reckin I kin do them two things, if 
[ hurries an’ don’t git mixed up.” 

Fessor watched him through the win- 
dow. “Maybe he’s the very nigger | 
needs,” he mused. “If I jes had his looks, 
wid my sense—” The yellow man smiled 
to think what he could accomplish. 

Fessor began his simple preparations 
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by taking two ordinary tobacco sacks 
from his satchel. One was quite empty ; 
the other half full of something soft. 
He put both sacks into his pocket, then 
quietly observed Sam’s manoeuvres. 

Sunlover had sense enough to angle 
off towards town, and approach the eat- 
ing-house from that strategic direction. 
It did not take long to choose the grub. 
He had pretty well cleaned his plate when 
Fessor bounded up the steps, two at a 
time, with: ““Who keeps this store?” 

Fat Sandy sprang up. “Me. Kin I do 
somethin’ for you?” 

“Gimme some soda; quick! I got 
tooth-ache.” With slim, nervous fingers 
Fessor broke the package, dumped the 
white stuff on the counter and filled his 
tobacco sack. He clapped the bag to his 
jaw, sat down on a cracker box and got 
every negro’s attention. “Is dat doin’ you 
any good?” inquired the sympathetic 
Sandy. 

Fessor nodded without speaking, then 
jumped up and laid the bag on the coun- 
ter. ‘Don’t let nobody bother that till I 
get back from the drug store,” he or- 
dered. 

“He sho is squirmy,” Little Dave re- 
marked. 

“Anybody apt to git squirmy when 
toof-ache grabs ’im.” Fat Sandy followed 
his customer to the door. 

Aghrivel-faced negro with slick shaved 
head and railroad cap, rose from a soap 
box and poked the soda bag with his 
finger: “Soda fer toof-ache ; dat beats my 
time.” 

“Dust would be jes "bout as good,” 
Sunlover suggested, with a mouth full of 
cold ham. An inspiration seemed to strike 
him: “Less pour out dat soda an’ fill 
de sack wid dust; he can’t tell no dif- 
funce.” 

Slick-head and Little Dave snatched 
the sack and darted out of the door. San- 
dy kept watch while the other negroes 
looked on at the emptying and filling. 
Then they laid it back on the counter 
and sat around in suspicious silence. 

‘“‘Here he comes,” whispered Sandy. 

Every eye watched Fessor as he hur- 
ried up the steps, making a wad out of 
his silk handkerchief ; every eye watched 
him as he took the bag of dirt, and 
pressed it against his jaw. 





The sufferer sat on a box, resting his chin in his hands, looking mighty solemn and grunting like a fat 
° sow when somebody scratches her back with a cob 
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“Is dat gwine to cure your mizry?” 

“Uhu; soon as it gets warm it draws 
out the pain.” 

“T reckin you kin feel it drawin’ out 
de pain—right now?” 

Little Dave winked at the other ne- 
groes. 

“Sure!” grunted the Professor ; 
as I put it on here I can feel the soda 
drawin’.” 

“Dus’ wouldn’t draw out no pain, I 
reckin ?” 

Fessor shook his head: “‘Dus’ wouldn't 
do no good.” 

The sufferer sat on a box, resting his 
chin in his hands, looking mighty solemn 
and grunting like a fat sow when some- 
body scratches her back with a cob. Sam 
nudged Little Dave, and spoke up: “I 
reckin you’d bet dat dus’ wouldn’t draw 
out no pain, same as soda ?” 

The suggestion caught Slick-head ; he 
bit like a trout. “I bet five dollars d’aint 
no soda in dat sack,” he almost shouted. 

Fessor looked up: “You’se a fool ; I put 
that soda in here.” 

“Fool’s money jes as good as Soler- 
man’s money,” said Slick-head, and 
leaned against the counter and flaunted 
five dollars in Fessor’s face. “Here’s 
money what say you aint got no soda in 
yo’ sack.” Little Dave shoved him aside, 
saying: “Stand back, nigger; dis aint 
yo’ bet. I wuz de fust one started it.” 

Fessor could not understand. “You 
niggers is gone bug-house. Aint I filled 
this sack with soda? Didn’t y’all see me 
do it? What’s bitin’ you?” 

Little Dave strutted: “We wants to 
make some spote.” 

“I loves to bet,” the Professor ad- 
mitted, “but I hates to steal money from 
chillun.” 

“Anybody what kin steal my money, 
he’s all right.” Little Dave nudged San- 
dy, and fat old Sandy laughed. 

The Professor appeared to be study- 
ing behind those big specks. He took the 
money out and put it back so many times 
they were afraid he wasn’t going to bet: 
then he laid ten dollars in Sunlover’s 
palm. 

“I got five,” Slick-head promptly 
planked down. 

“Here’s my two,” said Little Dave. 
Sandy dodged around the counter. Before 


‘ 


‘soon 


he could get back with three dollars the 
other negroes had covered two of it. San- 
dy kicked: “Is dat all I git’s outen dis 
bettin’? Aint it my store?” 

Sunlover stood upright with twenty 
dollars in hand, and sorely troubled. Did ‘ 
Fessor mean for him to run with the 
money ? Those square-rimmed specks kept 
fastened on the floor and gave no hint. 
Sam felt mighty peevish at this spindling 
negro sitting on a soap box holding a 
bag of dust against his jaw. Little Dave 
got impatient: “Come on Fess; open her 
up; we wants to lose our money quick.” 

The huddle of negroes crowded out to 
the front gallery; Sam got a good start, 
half way down the steps, then turned to 
listen to what Fessor was saying :‘‘Lemme 
understand this bet real good. If this 
sack is full 0’ soda I gets the stakes; if 
it aint full o’ soda y’all gets the stakes.” 

“Dats it; dat’s it; open her up.” 

Sam moved down two more steps as 
Fessor passed the sack to Dave with, 
“You open her up yo’self; you’s makin’ 
the most fuss.” 

Dave squatted on the floor and began 
untying the string. The other negroes 
laughed boisterously, then stopped with 
a gasp and a jerk—like a _ turned-off 
phonograph. Dave poured out the con- 
tents of his sack: soda, white soda, noth- 
ing but soda. Five stupefied negroes 
dropped unanimously to their knees and 
began raking amongst the white stuff— 
not a speck of dust. 

Fessor did not change countenance. 
He merely edged out of the crowd : “Gim- 
me that money.” Five stupefied negroes 
failed to protest. ‘The Professor’s coat 
tails fluttered and his lon, arms swung 
as he hiked himself back to the station. 

Sam’s brain wouldn’t work, but his 
clumsy feet got him across the road and 
into the waiting room for negroes. Fessor 
handed him a five dollar bill. The ticket 
window went up with a snap; Sunlover 
shoved his money, looked at his ticket, 
counted his change—everything had the 
appearance of being real. Slowly he 
crossed the room, bent over Fessor and 
said, “You couldn’t work dat game on 
nobody ’cept country niggers ?” 

“Everybody is a country nigger when 
he thinks he’s got you skinned.” 

Sam wandered to the door and rushed 

















back excitedly: “Ole Hooker’s over yon- 
der ; dem niggers is tellin’ him all about 
it ” 

“Rest yo’sef easy; niggers aint goin’ 
to tell niggers about that—let alone tell 
white folks.” 


The Cannon-Ball Express was puffing, 
ready to pull out. Slick-head and Little 
Dave stood gloomily beside it. From his 
-window Fessor tossed them a tobacco 
sack: “‘Here’s yo’ bag o’ dust; aint you 
’shamed trying to rob a man what’s got 
the toothache ?” 

Dave and Slick-head grinned—brave- 
ly, as men with toothache. 


“Vicksburg! All out for Vicksburg!” 

Sunlover took one last long drink of 
free ice water and edged up close to Fes- 
sor. As they crowded out of the car Fes- 
sor whispered, ‘“‘Watch where I go, an’ 
come in after a while.” 

They climbed the steep sidewalk to 
Washington Street. Fessor turned to the 
left and hurried along with his head 
down; he had good reason for wanting 
nobody to recognize him. Passing a row 
of dingy houses, he dived into an alley- 
way between two shanties and vanished, 
feet first, like a man through a coal hole. 

“Dar now!” exclaimed Sam, and sidled 
over carefully to look. The Professor’s 
coat tails went flapping down a flight 
of steps, flapping along a narrow gallery, 
and disappeared with a farewell flap into 
a door far below the street. Sunlover hung 
around forawhile,then felt his way down 
the steps, one foot at a time along that 
shaky gallery. The door opened and Fes- 
sor pulled him into a room where a smoky 
lamp burned in the daytime. 

Another man sat at the table, a biack 
man with a ragged dimple on his cheek- 
bone, the bullet-mark souvenir of a crap 
game. 

“Come in, Henry,” Fessor spoke busi- 
ly; “Mister Treasurer, this is Henry 
Williams, our new man.” 

For a moment Sunlover disremem- 
bered that he was sailing under the name 
of Henry Williams, but he courteously 
shuffled a foot by way of acknowledging 
the introduction. 

“Henry,” Fessor continued, “we wanted 
you to find the company’s office ; Treas- 
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urer says we got plenty work to-morrow.” 

Sunlover did not like the aged and 
miscellaneous smells of that company’s 
office ; he was already crawfishing to the 
door. 

“Hold up, Henry! Don’t change them 
clothes, and don’t wash your face. Keep 
on the same cap, and come back soon in 
the morning.” 

Sunlover felt a heap better when he 
got out on the street again. Fessor turned 
back and sat down by the scar-faced 
man. “What do you think about him?” 
he asked. 

“He’s a country nigger, all right.” 

“That’s the kind we want. Now talk 
quick ; we got to skip this town to-mor- 
row night?” 

“What’s the matter? Is that white 
feller got back?” 

“He'll sholy be here jest soon as he 
finds out.” 

Fessor commenced drumming on the 
table. “What you got staked out for to- 
morrow ?” 

“Three mighty good ones, in a tight 
pinch for labor. We ought to clean up 
five hundred dollars and catch that nine 
o’clock train. Things look skeery.” 

Fessor nodded, and kept nodding. “TI 
wont feel easy till we hit N’Yawleens.” 

Scar-face leaned over and asked: 
“What are we going to tell this new nig- 
ger?” 

“Don’t tell him nothin’. Let him look 
innocent an’ draw ’em off the track.” 

“Aint we goin’ to give him no chance 
to make his git-away ?” 

“Tell him nothin’. Come on, le’s get 
everything ready.” 

Scar-face picked up the lamp and they 
began rummaging amongst a pile of 
cast-off clothing, when Fessor suggested, 
“For that first white man he wont need 
nothin’ better’n what he’s got on.” 

Scar-face agreed. “Them’s country 
clothes sho nuff ; how’ll this gray suit do 
for the second feller?” 

Fessor shook his head. “‘No, the police 
have got a description of that gray suit.” 

“Don’t make no diffunce; the nigger 
what had it on was a ole nigger wid long 
whiskers.”’ 


At the first crack of day Sunlover Sam 
stumbled down those complaining steps. 
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The door was locked. He loafed around 
for hours until Scar-face showed up 
then Fessor. Sam picked his chance and 
joined them in the back room. 

“Good pickin’s to-day,” Scar-face 
smiled, and the dent showed deeper in 
his cheek. 

“What kind o’ pickin’s ?” Sam inquired 
dubiously. 

“Best kind; our company gits labor 
for planters, an’ you is de sample. If 
de white man likes de way you talk he 
pays us to git him a lot o’ han’s.” 

“T sho kin talk to white folks.” Sam 
bobbed his head confidently. 

Fessor slapped him on the back. “ Mis- 
ter Treasurer, you needn’t bother about 
Henry; aint I seen him out-talk old 
Hooker an’ keep off the chain gang. He’s 
the kind o’ nigger that white folks be- 
lieve.”” Fessor snapped his watch. “Half 
past eight; we better get a move on us. 
Henry, want a drink?” 

“T aint no drinkin’ man, but my ma 
raised me too good to refuse.” Sunlover 
drank the warm stuff out of a flask and 
wiped his lips on the back of his hand. 
“Now den, what y’all want me to do?” 

Scar-face took him by the sleeve. “You 
come ‘long wid me an’ I’ll p’int out de 
white man ; den you do de talkin’. All you 
got to say is you wants to move on his 
place—an’ git de expense money.” 

“Spense money ?” 

“Sholy; to pay fer bringin’ yo fam- 
bly, mules an’ hosses an’ things.”’ 

“T aint gwine to fetch no fambly an’ 
I aint got no things.’”’ Sam smiled like 
a fat-faced chocolate baby. Scar-face 
sniffed disgustedly. ‘‘Cose not; you aint 
gwine to move; you’s jes de sample.” 

“Sample? Say I is?” 

“Uhu. You makes yo brags to de white 
folks about pickin’ cotton, an’ plowin’, 
an’ sech like. You an’ yo’ wife an’ yo’ two 
big boys—” 

“Mine is little gals,’”’ Sam corrected. 

Sam looked bewildered while Fessor 
and Scar-face argued with him: “Aint 
you cotch on yit? You’se de sample— 
white folks wants half-growed boys. 
Tell ’em you owes fifty dollars to yo’ 
boss an’ it takes fifty mo’ to move. Den 
he gives you de hundred—” 

“Gimme a hunded? What fer?” 


“For de copm’ny treasury; co’se we 
gits him a fambly o’ niggers, an’ dat 
makes it come out all right.” 

“What come o’ dat hund’ed 2?” Sam had 
a fixed notion that the treasurer got the 
treasury, and Fessor hastened to explain, 
“You gits yo’ p’cent. You knows what 
percentage is?” 

Sam straightened up. ‘“Co’se I knows 
what p’centage is—two bits on a dollar, 
ev’y month.” 

“Sholy,” chimed Scar-face. “Now, 
lissen: Yo’ name is Luke Thomas; you 
got a wife an’ two half-growed boys, an’ 
a mule an’ a waggin, an’ a cow an’ some 
pigs. White folks loves to git niggers 
what raises pigs. You lives on Dr. Simp 
son’s place in Wilkinson County. Boll 
weevil et you up las’ year—didn’t make 
no crop ‘tall. You owes de boss fifty dol 
lars, an’ it takes about fifty mo’ to 
move—”’ 

“Go slow dar an’ lemme git de hang 
o’ all dat.” Sunlover nodded and re- 
peated each item until it soaked in—a 
regulation hard-luck story from the boll 
weevil country. 

“Now come along,’’—Scar-face caught 
his arm—‘an’ I'll show you de white 
man.” 

Sunlover hung back and asked ques- 
tions; but when they led him to the 
street he walked like a man that knew 
his business. 

Fessor and Scar-face took turns at 
watching their sample talk with a gruff 
old planter who was loading negro fam- 
ilies on a steamboat. ‘‘Jes look at that nig- 
ger,” whispered Fessor ; “I told you he’s 
the kind to get good money out o’ white 
folks—good money.” Scar-face began to 
rub his hands and smile as the planter 
took out a pocketbook and slowly counted 
the bills into Sunlover’s palm. Yet Sam 
kept standing around until- Scar-face 
caught his eye and beckoned. ‘“Whyn’t 
you come ‘long? You aint hitched; done 
got all you gwine to git.” Together the 
Scar-face Company climbed the _ hill, 
glancing back ‘to see that Sunlover Sam 
didn’t jump the game. “Dese strange 
niggers wont ack honest,” as Fessor ob- 
served to the Treasurer. 

When Sunlover followed them into 
the Company’s office, Scar-face turned 
and demanded, “‘How much did you git ?” 

















Sam produced a roll of bills which 
the Treasurer annexed: “Sixteen dol- 
lars.” 

“Sixteen !’’ Fessor looked wild as a 
man who had been robbed; he wouldn’t 
believe Scar-face, but snatched the roll 
and counted for himself—all in one dol- 








Sm e a 


Sam and Cap'n were talking like old friends. 


lar notes. “Dat wont hardly pay us for 
our time.” Then both pounced on Sam 
for explanation. 

“Dat ole white feller say I oughter 
make out wid dat till meets him on de 
ferry boat to-morrer.” 

“Ferry boat! Whar did you tell him 
you lives?” 
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Sam looked sheepish, ~s fergits de 
name o’ de place you tole me—I jes 
p’inted cross de river.” 

“Huh! ef you jes had to p’int some- 
whar, whyn’t you p’int way off yonder an’ 
git mo’ money ?” 

Sam couldn’t answer that logic; he 
only mumbled “I 
aint stuck on dis 
job; dat white 
man talk scan’lous 
rough—” And 
Sam was not 
stuck on the speed 
with which Scar- 
face transferred 
that roll of money 
to his _ pocket: 
“Whar’s my 
p’centage ?” 

“You gits yo’ 
p’centage Saddy 
night.” 

“Saddy night; 
I wants it right 
now; I’m 
hongry.” 

“Look here, 
nigger, you aint 
used to. gittin’ 
nothin’ till de end 
o’ de year, an’ den 
git nothin’. Dis 
comp’ny settles 
up regular ev’y 
Saddy night. 
Dat’s de way we 
does bizness.”’ 

Fessor lifted 
his voice for 
peace. “You gen- 
tlemens quit 
’sputin’ _ before 
you falls out. 
That aint busi- 
ness. Here, Hen- 
ry, climb into 
these clothes; 
Cap’n Porter is waitin’ at the Carroll, an’ 
he’s a mighty nice white man.” 

Sunlover shucked his jeans and shifted 
to gray breeches while Fessor coached 
him: “Yo’ name is Andrew Atkins; got 
the same mules an’ chilluns an’ things 
that you got before.” 

“T knows all dat real good.” 
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“You lives over yonder in Madison 
Parish, Louisiana 

“No, he don’t,” snapped Scar-tace. 
“We done tried Madison Parish an’ aint 
got but sixteen dollars. You lives in Perry 
County, Alabama.” 

Sam scratched his head. “You niggers 
gits me all tangled up.” 

Chey dressed him, coached him, and 
were leading him forth when Scar-face 
changed his mind: ‘‘Hole up, Fessor ; I’m 
skittish "bout sendin’ this nigger out o’ 
here wid them gray clo’es on. Police is 
lookin’ fer dem clo’es. Come back.” 

Sam promptly came back—far back 
into the room. While the other two were 
wrangling he scuffled out of that gray 
suit. ‘De p’leece may fine dese clo’es, 
but dey wont fine me in °em—dat’s one 
shore thing.” 

Fessor laughed: “We ought to dress 
him up fine for the Cap’n. Cap’n loves 
for niggers to look like they makes plenty 
money. I’m goin’ to buy a clean shirt, 
an’ a pair o’ new shoes for him.” 


Captain Willoughby Porter, of the 
Evangeline Plantation, lounged in one 
of those hospitable rocking chairs on the 
sidewalk in front of the Carroll Hotel. 
The rotunda of him swelled like a foot- 
ball wrapped in a white vest, and black 
silk cords swung from his eye-glasses. 
He propped his feet against a post and 
smoked an after-dinner cigar. He was 
dozing when the substantially dressed 
negro asked: “Is dis Cap’n Porter?” 

“Yes. 1 am Captain Porter.” 

“T heerd you wuz lookin’ fer hands.” 

The Captain dropped his feet and in- 
spected Sunlover. “Did Josh Winston 
send you to me? Big black man? Scar 
on his face ?” 

Sunlover kept shaking his head. “I 
don’t know ’im, suh; nigger say you 
wanted some good tenants ?” 

“I do, and Josh was getting them for 
me. I’m going down to see him after a 
while.” Captain Willoughby Porter took 
another look at the man before him; he 
flattered himself that he knew negroes 
from the ground up. “What's your 
name ?” 

“Andy Atkins, suh.” 

“Where do you live ?”’ 

“Perry County, Alabama.” 


‘Mighty good negroes over there ; old 
settled country.” ‘The Captain’s foot 
shoved a chair towards Sunlover. “Sit 
down; yes, sit down, that’s all right.” 
It was the voice of a man who was ac- 
customed to doing things pleasantly; 
Sam recognized his own kind of white 
folks, and the soul expanded in him. 
Half am hour later Fessor passed, for the 
second time, on the opposite side of the 
street. Sam and Cap’n were talking like 
old friends. Sunlover sat respectfully on 
the edge of his chair, leaning towards the 
planter, and announced, “No suh, I 
aint in debt.” 

“Why do you want to move?” 

“Cause we’se tired plowin’ speckled - 
bulls on a hillside and not makin’ no mon- 
ey. No matter how much cotton I picks, 
de ducks gits de crop.” 

“Ducks?” Cap’n Porter sat up 
straight. ““Never heard of ducks eating 
cotton.” 

“T aint said de ducks et it—not ’zackly, 
dough it ’mounts to de same thing. It’s 
dis way: I gits meat an’ meal an’ ’lasses 
from de store, an’ boss deducks fer dat. 
Liza buys a pair er shoes, an’ he de- 
ducks fer dat. Time de end o’ de year roll 
round de ducks got all de cotton.” 

Captain Porter laughed until his neck- 
tie crawled around under his ear. He 
jerked it back, and jerked out a pencil: 
“How many are in your family?” 

“Me an’ my wife, two half-growed 
boys, an’ her son, Jimmie.” 

“All big enough to work ?’ 

“Yas suh, dey’s sholy good workers ; 
ef dey hadn’t been good workers we 
wouldn’t never broke even—not on dat 
gully-washed lan’. My brudder too.” 

“Does your brother want to move?” 

“Yas suh ; him an’ pa.” 

“How many?” Captain Porter made a 
list of prospects. 

“My brudder he got fo’ half-growed 
chillun ; pa he got two’ an’ a peart young 
wife—” Sunlover gabbled on and let 
Captain Porter do the figurin’. 

“That makes fifteen hands in all ?” 

“Yas suh; dey sont me over here hunt- 
in’ a place to move.” 

“When do you want to move ?” 

“Right away, suh.” 

“Got your cotton all picked out?” 

Sunlover released gne of his justly 


, 











celebrated smiles. ‘“Sholy, boss; you jes 
oughter see dem niggers go throo a cot- 
ton patch—same as a swarm 0’ locusts, 
an’ don’t leave nothin’; dey warn’t no 
time pickin’ cotton off dem gullies dis 
year; didn’t ake none.” 

“Have you any stock?” Sunlover glib- 
ly enumerated the pigs, mules, cows, 
chickens, wagons, etcetera, that his fam- 
ily owned. Captain Porter nodded ap- 
provingly: “What railroad do you live 
on?” 

“F. B. & W.—dat’s what de niggers 
calls it.” 

This puzzled the Captain: “I don’t 
know any such road.” 

“Four Bulls and a Waggin 
bulls to pull a waggin over dem hills. 

Fessor couldn’t help passing and re- 
passing on the other side of the street 
it did him so much good to hear that 
white man laugh. Then the white man 
quit laughing and commenced to figure. 
“How much is the railroad fare?” 

“Nine dollars an’ fifty cents from de 
station we gits on at.” 

“That makes a hundred and forty-one 
dollars—transportation for fifteen ; fifty 
dollars more for freight ; twenty-five for 
meals. Two hundred and twenty-five 
dollars ought to get everything aboard 
the boat at Vicksburg.” Captain Porter 
ran over his additions. “That’s about 
right. Come on down to the bank.” 

Sunlover had stayed away so long that 
Scar-face couldn’t sit in the office anoth- 
er minute. He strolled up Washington 
Street. Fessor was standing in front of 
the bank talking vehemently with an- 
other negro, but squinting through the 
window. Scar-face saw the paying teller 
shove out a stack of money. Captain Por- 
ter passed the cash to Sunlover. “Huh!” 
Scar-face muttered, “dem’s ten dollar 
bills; Cap’n Porter don’t know nothin’ 
bout one dollar bills.” 

Along opposite sides of the street the 
Treasurer and the General Manager of 
the labor company hustled back to their 
office, and burst in together. Scar-face 
was breathless. ‘‘We kin hurry up an’ 
ketch dat fo’ ’clock train. I got a hunch 
to skip.” 

Fessor reached behind a barrel and 
set his grip-sack in the middle of the 
floor. 
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“How we gwine to git rid o’ dis nig- 
ger ?”’ Scar-face inquired. 

‘Easy; send him down to the river 
to land another white man.” 

Sunlover came out of the bank with 
two hundred and twenty-five dollars, 
good money, stuffed in his breeches 
pocket. Captain Porter stopped in the 
door, took out a cigar for himself and 
gave one to Sam—from the same case. 
“Huh!” Sam observed, “he don’t tote 
one kind o’ seegyars fer hisself, an’ an- 
other kind fer niggers.” 

“See you to-night,” remarked the Cap- 
tain as he moved off; “Il must go and 
find that labor agent now.” 

Sunlover followed him a few steps and 
halted reluctantly, watching the good 
humored roly-poly walk of the man who 
never thought of watching or distrusting 
him. Sam began to have misgivings. “I 
hates fer dem niggers to git dat ole gent’- 
man’s money—an’ him placin’ pendence 
on me. Treasurers acks mighty tricky.” 

Sunlover had such a deep distrust of 
treasurers that he stepped into a store and 
sunk that wad of money deep in his 
sock. 

Scar-face and Fessor could not wait 
the return of their sample pigeon; they 
made a sortie in force and dragged him 
in side: “‘Whar’s dat money ?” 

“Aint got none; Cap’n say fer me to 
come back dis evenin’.”’ 

“Dat’s a lie!’ Scar-face forgot his 
caution and shouted: “I seen him shove 
it cross dat little shelf at de bank.” 

‘Den why didn’t you come in an’ git 
it?” Sam retorted. 

Quick as a boa constrictor Scar-face 
twined his long black arms around Sam’s 
body while Fessor’s thin yellow fingers 
sneaked into both pockets. Sam whirled 
and shook himself like a mastiff ; Scar- 
face fell across the table and crashed 
with it to the floor. Fessor staggered 
against the walk Sam halted with his 
back against the door. “Ef I warn’t so 
busy I’d take ’bout two minutes an’ bump 
dem kinky heads togedder, jes to hear 
yo’ teef rattle.” 

Scar-face crouched and crept forward, 
but failed to come within reach. ‘Don’t 
you want yo’ p’centage ?” he asked. 

“Done tended to dat ; I settles up right 


away. Dat’s de way I does bizness.” 
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“Come back here wid my coat an’ my 
Scar-face was beginning to breathe 
reached a hand 


hat.” 
very hard as Sunlover 
behind him and opened the door. 

Fessor took one step away from the 
wall and threatened, “If you don’t give 
me back my watch an’ chain, I’ll have 
you arrested.” 

Sunlover grinned amiably. “I reckin 
y'all niggers aint gwine to stir up no con- 
stables.” 

“Where you goin’ ?” 

“Dunno zackly; it done fell in my 
mind to ramble ’bout some.” 

When Sam climbed to the street level 
he looked out cautiously, then cut across 
to a crowd of negroes on the corner. 

Looking back for Scar-face or Fessor 
to follow, he saw Captain Porter stand 
ing at the door of the barber shop, talk 
ing to the barber and seeming to be in- 
quiring for some one. The barber shook 
his head; the Captain insisted. While 
they were talking, Sunlover saw two 
white men dodge down those steps in a 
business-like way, as if they knew exactly 
what they were going after. 

“Dep’ty sheriffs,” a negro whispered 
behind hin . Sam got caught in the cur- 
rent of idlers which set across the street, 
and curiosity carried him on. 

Captain Porter had not seen the officers. 
The barber showed him to the head of 
the steps and pointed: “Dat’s de labor 
comp’ny’s office.” 

The fat Captain paused. ‘“Can’t you 
go down there and tell Josh Winston that 
Captain Porter is up here?” 

Things began to happen right then, 
which saved trouble for the barber. Two 
deputies came backing along the narrow 
gallery. When they had dragged Scar- 
face and Fessor up the steps to the side- 
walk, a tall young planter identified 
Scar-face. ‘““That’s the fellow.” 

Sam got wobbly in the knees 
couldn’t run. He moved in front of 
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dodges into jail. 
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Captain and smiled beautifully, with 
every tombstone tooth he had, ‘‘Howdy, 
Cap’n.” And just then a deputy clutched 
his wrist. ‘‘Here’s the other nigger; now 
we've got ’em all.” 

The young planter looked at Sam and 
shook his head. ‘‘No; that’s not the man. 
He was an old negro with long gray whis- 
kers.”’ 

Sam spoke up mighty quick: “Lawd 
Gawd, boss, I aint never seed dese nig- 
gers. I’m a farmer man. You ax Cap’n 
Porter ; he knows me real good.” 

Captain Porter took the cigar from 
his mouth: “What’s the matter, Andy ?” 

‘“‘Dese gent’mens is talkin’ ’bout ’rest- 
in’ me.” 

‘What has he done, Mr. Hardy ?””—to 
the deputy. 

“He trots with this gang.” 

“Oh no; you must be mistaken. This 
man has rented some land from me; I 
gave him two hundred and twenty-five 
dollars.” 

“Here ’tis.”” Sam dived into his sock 
and produced the roll. ““Cap’n, you bet- 
ter take keer o’ dis money till I gits ready 
to go home. Vicksburg niggers behaves 
scan’lous.”’ 

Fessor and Scar-face glared at Sam 
as Captain Porter tucked that big roll 
into his pocket. The Captain gave Sam a 
shove. “Go back to ‘the hotel and wait 
for me,” he commanded. 

“Yas suh.” Sunlover’s powerful shoul- 
ders opened a crevasse through that line 
of negroes ; and he didn’t look back. 

It hurt Scar-face to see his best coat 
and derby going off with Sam; Fessor 
bled inwardly over his watch and chain. 

The deputies glanced uncertainly at 
each other. “That’s all right, Cap’n, if 
you say he’s your nigger. But taint good 
for any nigger to trot with this pair.” 

‘The other deputy laughed. “I reckon 
this pair aint goin’ to do much trottin’ 
for quite a while.” 
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[——|HERE were, strictly 
- | speaking, two scan- 

| dals besides the other BY 

one. One of them, of 

course, was the marriage; but 

marriage is a scandal which, 





ILLUSTRATED 


Usually, one infers, by some 
third person. The third person 
in the case we are considering 


EDMUND was old Lady Glastonbury ; 
FREDERICK 


everyone knew that. 
(You have probably had the 








with patience and courage, can 
be lived down. Not but what it was a big- 
gish scandal, complicated, too, by the 
breaking, on the part of the bridegroom, 
of the most, or almost the most, sacred 
ties. 

Everyone knows that a marriage had 
been arranged between Miss Gertrude 
Vandewinckes, daughter of Mr. P. Q. 
Vandewinckes, of Paris and Omaha, and 
Lord Glastonbury. One wonders by 
whom such marriages are arranged. 
Sometimes, doubtless, by the bride. Oc- 
casionally, perhaps, by the bridegroom. 
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dowager Lady Glastonbury 
pointed out to you at the opera. Her di- 
amonds are enough to take your breath 
away as they retreat and reappear among 
the wrinkles of her thin neck. The com- 
plexion with which the bony structure of 
her face is overlaid is a marvel of art. 
And her chestnut curls have almost the 
sheen of live hair. She looks like Lord 
Glastonbury’s grandmother, but really 
he is her son. She married rather late in 
life.) ; 

The marriage occurred when Lord 
Glastonbury was on his way home from 
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Omaha—his first visit to the home of 
his betrothed. Some perverse impulse 
prompted him to leave the ship at Ply 
mouth. And he came to London by easy 
stages through the green and gold and 
silver of an English spring. The New 
Forest beckoned alluringly to eyes sated 
with dust and pork and the spectacle of 
American millionaires. He wanted to 
look at the New Forest, to look at it 
close, and to look at it alone. It was so 
English, so fresh, so everything that his 
Gertrude was not. 

He got out at Winchester and went 
back into the Forest’s green heart. And 
Spring, Destiny, Coincidence, suddenly 
took hands. At the Brockenhurst Hotel 
he ran across a man who had been his 
fag at Eton. The man took him home. 
The home was a park and a mansion em- 
bowered in the free forest. The mansion 
had a garden, and the garden had, 
two days after Lord Glaston 
bury’s arrival, a garden party. 

“Fhe annual thing, you 
know,” the friend ex My 
plained. “Every- (ff 
body asked. Beau- 
tiful feeling. No 
class distinctions. 
Even the grub. 
Cream ices—real 
cream. One qual- 
ity for  every- 
body.” 

It was early 
June. Spring was 
late that year. 
The may and the 
laburnam were 
out, and the rho- 
dodendrons. ‘The , 
sky was blue and 
white, the close 
green turf dotted 
with agreeable . Rol 
people, English é 
people. Lord 
Glastonbury looked at the crowd, loving 
it. And then out of the crowd one face 
came to him, as one face comes sometimes 
from among the crowded faces that move 
about you just as you are going to sleep; 
one face, so real that the surprise of its 
reality wakes you up, and you lose the 
vision. 



















You probably have had 
her pointed out to you at 
the opera. Her diamonds 
are enough to take your 
breath away. 


It was a girl’s face, framed in soft 
bright hair under a coherent shady hat. 
Her gloves were neat but mended; her 
shoes were small, but not garden party 
shoes. She had a white dress, shabby but 
fresh, with new blue ribbons, like the 
heroine of a romance. And to Lord Glas- 
tonbury she was just simply and inevita- 
bly that. ‘To her it must have seemed that 
he descended from the Olympus of the 














unmistakeably Upper Classes, a con- 
descending Jove, enveloping a confiding 
Semele in a cloud of flattering con- 
descension. At first, that is. Afterwards— 

The park was large, its glades well 
wooded. One does not quite see how he 
managed it. But it is certain that he was 
never introduced to her; that they spent 
the whole afternoon together; that he 
met her the next day, kissed her the day 
after that, and, a week later, married her. 
As for the marriage which had been “ar- 
ranged,” the details of its disarrangement 
do not present themselves. There must, 
however, have been “scenes.” 

Lord Glastonbury and his wife went 
abroad at once and stayed there. The 
unkindest things were said. At the end 
of a year they came home. The young 
Lady Glastonbury was presented to her 
Sovereign and to Society. The Sovereign 
admired her and Society received her 
very cordially, partly because it liked her 
husband and partly because it wanted so 
much to find out what he could have seen 
in her, and also whether she ate peas 
with her knife, and ate asparagus with— 
I forget whether it was fingers or forks 
that were wrong that year. 

It had leaked out, as these secret hor- 
rors will, that her father was a farmer; 
not just a rich man who keeps a farm to 
spend money on, as other men keep less 
respectable objects, but a working 
farmer. 

“It’s quite true,” old Lady Glaston- 
bury had to own to a sympathizing friend 
who was also a cousin and “companion.” 
“I’ve not the slightest doubt the girl 
milked cows and that the man killed pigs 
with his own hands.” 

“Kind hearts are more than coronets,”’ 
the friend reminded her. 

“[t’s no use quoting Shakespeare,” 
Lady Glastonbury affirmed; “nothing’s 
any good. The only comfort I have is 
that that sort of people never have any 
morals. So it may be possible to get rid 
of her. If only it could be done while 
dear Gertrude’s still heart-broken.” 

“You think she would?” the friend 
asked. 

“Like a shot,” said the mother-in-law, 
“if he could get free soon enough. 
Claude’s got the family looks, you know.” 
“He’s exactly like you,” said the 


” 
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friend. “Claude is his mother’s glass, and 
she in him brings back the lovely April 
of her prime.” 

“Not with his nose,” said Claude’s 
mother, blinking at a silver-framed mir- 
ror on the table by her side. 

“Well,” said the friend, “I’m sure I 
hope it will all turn out for the best. I’m 
sure if anyone could manage it—” 

‘“What’s that?” said Lady Glastonbury 
sharply. 

“LT only said if ever anyone deserved 
anything less,- it’s you,” the friend 
stumbled in her haste. 

“Well,” said Lady Glastonbury, 
shall see. They come home to-night.” 

They came. “Foxy,” was the dowager’s 
verdict on the pale, pointed little face, 
the hazel eyes, the full-gold hair. “And 
a lanky May-pole,” she added, smiling 
amiably at her five foot eight of graceful 
daughter-in-law. 

“Of course,” sho was saying, “dear 
Claude’s choice is welcome to me. He 
ought to have known that. So long as he 
is happy.” 

“Thank you,” said the new daughter- 
in-law. “I think he is.” 

The elder lady kissed the younger 
again. In such few and simple words are 
wars declared. 

“You are happy, Claude, aren’t you?” 
the bride of a year asked her husband 
that night when they were alone. And he 
answered in a lover’s cliché, which was 
also a statement of fact: “I never knew 
what happiness meant before—hadn’t 
the slightest idea.” 

“No more had I,” said Lavender, and 
the two melted into a group that would 
have charmed a sculptor. 

Next day there was a little talk about 
the family jewels. It ended in old Lady 
Glastonbury’s sending them to Lavender 
with a sugared note. 

“Old Susie don’t hardly look her own 
bright little self without the diamonds, 
does she?” one of her footmen murmured 
to another. “The Pig-sticker’s girl 
wouldn’t have wanted them—plastered 
all over with them already. Poor old 
Susie! We’ll see how the young ’un looks 
in them.” 

But the young ’un, who was Lavender, 
was not the girl to flaunt jewels in a 
house whose mistress had once worn 
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them. She wore no ornaments but a 
string of pink pearls, “the gift of the 
bridegroom,” when they dined with his 
mother. 

“She’s pretending to despise the Glas- 
tonbury diamonds now,” said old Susie 
to the cousin. 

Lavender herself was feeling a little 
breathless. The honeymoon was over, and 
she was plunged suddenly into a restless, 
resistless tide of social obligations, with 
no experience to guide her, and no am- 
bitions to inspire ; her only guide and in- 
centive, a passionate wish to please Aim. 
Her husband helped ; her mother-in-law 
helped. Old Susie might rot have grieved 
to see her daughter-in-law divorced, but 
she had no desire to see her ridiculous. 
Lavender was a quick learner. Before 
she had been married two years she could 
have passed an examination in “the way 
the Rich live.”’ She had learned to con- 
trol her housekeeper, and no longer felt 
those earlier tremors of the soul in her 
butler’s presence. She learned to do 
everything that is “done,” and to eschew 
all such things as are “not done.’”’ She 
played her part perfectly. 

“Really,” said old Susie to Amelia, the 
cousin, “to loot: at her no one would 
guess. And most providentially her 
father died—neck broken, you remember 
—fancy a person in that position hunt- 
ing'—and there are no other relations. 
If it wasn’t for Gertrude.” 

“Gertrude’s married by now, I sup- 
pose ?”’ 

“The odd thing is that she isn’t. She 
was over last spring. They met. It was 
like a play. So sweet to each other—the 
women, I mean—Lavender a little too 
sticky, perhaps. Oh! very pretty. It made 
me sick! And Gertrude with her four 
million dollars! And she’s not so very 
plain, is she, now she does her hair the 
new way?” 

“Some people think your daughter-in- 
law a beauty, don’t they?” 

“Oh, you mean all those men who hang 
about her. I don’t know. She’s a little 
bit different from our sort of girls. I ex- 
pect they think... Anyway they do hang 
about. But so they do with barmaids. 
Claude doesn’t seem to mind. I spoke to 
him about it the other day. ‘She’s too 
cordial,’ I said. ‘There’ll be a scandal 
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presently.’ Well, he can’t say I haven’t 
warned him.” 

“But if she’s cordial to everyone?” 

“That’s just her craftiness,” said old 
Susie. “You mark niy words, Amelia, | 
shall find her out yct. She’s growing paler 
and thinner. She’s got something on her 
mind. Oh, I don’t despair of seeing him 
free yet.” 

“But surely,”—even Amelia had to sav 
it—“you don’t want the girl to do any- 
thing wrong?” 

“Heaven forbid!” said the dowager 
Countess of Glastonbury, “but if she 
does do anything—not quite—I don’t 
want it to be for nothing.” 

That same evening Lord Glastonbury, 
in his turn, remarked the pallor of his 
wife’s little pointed face. 

“What have you been doing to your- 
self ?”? he said. ‘‘You look like a little 
white rose. Tired ?”’ 

“Not very,” said she. 

“Take a day off,” he said. 

“A day—would you come? Into the 
country? ‘To-morrow?’ She — spoke 
eagerly. 

“Can’t be done, my child,” he said. 
“I’ve more engagements than I can get 
through, as it is. But you might take a 
day’s rest-cure. Lie in bed all day, you 
know. You'd be as fresh as paint for the 
Widcroft-Lawson’s dinner, and there’s a 
dance somewhere afterwards, isn’t there? 
I do like you in white.’’ And he touched 
her soft, shining dress. 

“Sure to be. Do you? I’m glad. 
Claude,” she went on, fingering the pink 
pearls nervously, “I suppose we can’t 
leave London till July? I—the country 
must be lovely now.” 

“Of course we can’t,” he told her. 
“You'll have all August and September 
at Glastonbury. We can’t possibly run 
away in the middle of the season. People 
would think we were mad.” 

“T suppose they would,” she said with 
a sigh, and he kissed her and told her not 
to be a dear little duffer. 

It was after this that the change came 
into their lives. Hitherto, her every mo- 
ment had been at his service, and at the 
service of that new life which was to him 
the only natural life for intelligent human 
beings. Now, very quietly, and very per- 
sistently, Lavender began to withdraw, 
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She had a white dress, shabby but fresh, with new blue rib- 


bon, like the heroine of a romance. 
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to evade invitations, to stay at home 
with “headaches,” to make her calls very 
short and her visits to her dressmaker 
very long. More than once she was away 
for a whole day, without either carriage 
or motor—‘very plainly dressed, mi- 
lady,” her maid reported to old Susie, 
who flushed with triumph under her 
rouge and gave the maid a five-pound 
note for good news. 

Be sure that after this old Susie missed 
nothing. She watched and she _ paid 
others to watch, and she found out quite 
a number of things. And when she 
thought she had collected enough mate- 
rial for a really irresistible bomb-shell 
she wrote to her son. The note read: 


Dear Claude: Please come at three 
to-morrow without your wife. I have 
something very important to say to 


you. 
Your affectionate mother, 


SUZANNE GLASTONBURY. 


Of course he went. He found his 
mother in that confusion of silks and 
stuffs and woods and metals, carpets and 
cabinets, statuettes and flowers, which she 
called her drawing room. Valuable and 
beautiful objects in an aimless, elaborate 
muddle. He was used to drawing rooms 
of that sort. His wife’s was very like it. 
He kissed his mother with careful light- 
ness, sat down on a chintz-covered Ches- 
terfield between a rose the size of a soup- 
plate and a peony the size of a tea-tray, 
and said: 

“Well, Mother?” 

“It’s a very delicate matter,” she said, 
looking at the sparkle of her rings. 

“If it’s money,” he said, with a gen- 
erous pause. 

“Tt’s not money,” she answered; “far 
from it. It’s dear Lavender.” 

Then she told him, in the kindest and 
must delicate way, all about the short 
calls and the long dressmaking interviews 
and the days away, so plainly dressed. 
He interrupted with a stern: 

“What are you driving at?” 

“Nothing,” said old Susie sweetly; 
“you didn’t suppose I meant for a mo- 
ment anything—anything of ¢that sort? 
But dear Lavender’s very young. She’s 
certainly looking much brighter. Haven’t 
you noticed it?” 
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He had. There was a new rose in his 
wife’s cheeks, a new light in her hazel 
eyes. 

“She’s so young,” his mother repeated ; 
“perhaps she’s formed some undesirable 
acquaintances. Or some one out of her 
old life. Don’t pull those carnations to 
pieces, Claude. I only thought you ought 
to know.” 

“Thank you,” said Claude; “I sup- 
pose you haven’t said anything of this 
sort to anyone else ?” 

“My dearest boy! Now should 1?” 
said Lady Glastonbury. 


“T gave him something to think about, 
anyhow,” she told Amelia when she had 
described to her cousin the interview in 
its every detail ; “but I’m afraid it’s not 
much good yet. She’s told him some story. 
He sent me a telegram last night. Like 
to see it ?” 

The telegram was short: 


Have spoken to Lavender on the 
subject of our conversation to-day. 
Everything is quite all right. 


“So that’s all right,”’ said Amelia. 

“Let us hope so,” said old Susie dark- 
ly. “But mark my words, we’ve not heard 
the last of this business yet.” 

It was a fortnight later that old Lady 
Glastonbury made her great discovery. 
She and Amelia were on their way to a 
matinée. There was a block in the traffic 
in one of those low streets where Italians 
live, Soho, you know. Amelia was secret- 
ly furious. She had the middle-aged 
spinster’s passion for the stage, and she 
knew that they were late already. This 
delay would make them late beyond the 
rising of the curtain. Suddenly Lady 
Glastonbury’s thin hand gripped hers. 

“Look!” she hissed rather than whis- 
pered. “Did you see that?” 

“No. Where? What?” 

“That girl,’ said Lady Glastonbury. 
‘‘At last I’ve run her to earth. I’ll get 
out. I'll join you at the theatre. No, don’t 
stop me. I saw her go into a house. Yes, 

Lavender, of course. Not a word, Ame- 
lia. My mind’s made up.” 

She got out of the carriage then and 
there and picked her way between the 
motors and horses to the dusty pavement. 








Amelia saw her enter a tall, open door ; 
then the block broke and the carriage 
moved on. 

“Well!” said Amelia. “I never should 
have believed it. Never in this world.” 


“T was perfectly right, my dear,” said 
old Susie, rustling disturbingly into her 
stall in the middle of the second act. 
“I’ve made exhaustive inquiries. That 
wicked girl has a flat there, calls her- 
self Mrs. Lovell—her maiden name, you 
know, and what’s more there’s a Mr. 
Lovell. They only go there occasionally. 











“Of course,” she 
was saying, “dear 
Claude’s choice is 
welcome to me.” 


I got it all out of the housekeeper. That 


house is flats.” 

“Shish !” said the people in the stalls 
behind, in front and on both sides. 

“T can’t sit this out,” said Lady Glas- 
tonbury, the moment the curtain went 
down. “I must go straight to Cadogan 
Square and see Hortense.” 

“Wont you—think it over?” even 
Amelia was moved to urge. “You can’t 
undo that sort of thing once you’ve done 
it.” 

“Who wants to undo anything?” 
asked old Susie. “Not another word.” 
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And she told her story at length. She 
rustled out just as the third act began. 

At Cadogan Square she learned that 
her son and his wife were both out. 
Would not dine at home. She made her 
way to Lavender’s boudoir and found 
in the little vellum-covered book no en- 
gagement noted for that evening. 

Her heart beat high with triumph. 
Now—at last— 

“What did your mistress wear?” she 
asked Hortense. 

“A little sprigged delaine, my lady— 
straw hat—with roses—very simple— 
but more chic than my lady usually wears 
on these occzsions.”’ 

“These occasions ?” 

“T mean when my lady goes out with- 
out the carriage and without milord.’ 
“That will do,” said old Lady 
Glastonbury, very dignified all of AR 
a sudden. “Tell them to call a 

taxi.” 

Her taxi set her down in Siena 
Street a little way from those flats. 
The street was dusty and dirty; 
men in shirt sleeves and women 
without hats were standing about 
in groups. A barrow loaded with ¥% 
flowers went by, and there were 
flowers in some of the windows of 
the flats. 

She went in and up the stairs. 
There was no hall porter in the 
dingy cemented passage. And no 
lift boy and no lift. Old Susie had 
to climb the stairs, for Mrs. Lovell’s 
flat was on the top floor. Many, 





many stairs. She 
reached the top gE al 
landing breathless. @ 


The door of Mrs. 
Lovell’s flat was 
open, and as Lady 
Glastonbury stood 
panting on the top 
stair she saw through 
the crack of that 
door a kitchen, very 
bright and neat, with 
dressers piled with 
gay cheap crockery, 
a white scrubbed 


table and the back 
of some one in a 
“little sprigged de- 


She wore no ornaments but a string of 
pink pearls. 
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laine,’’ some one who was, quite plainly, 
“washing up.” In that part of the kitchen 
which was hidden from old Susie’s gaze 
certain movements indicated the presence 
of another person, even before the person 
who was washing up called out with what 
struck old Lady Glastonbury as _ in- 
credible levity: ‘Look out, darling; the 
kettle’s boiling over.” 

It was then that old Susie pushed the 
door open and walked in. It was a man, 
that other person—old Susie saw it, a 
man without a coat, 
his blue shirtsleeves 
rolled to the elbow. 
At the sound of the 
newcomer’s entrance 
the girl who was 
washing up turned. 
It was Lavender, of 
course, and the man 
who was. bending 
over a gas stove 
made one leap and 
disappeared through 
a further door. 

Lavender crossed 
the room and shut 
the inner door. She 
turned off the gas, 
whose expiring plop 
broke the silence 
like a sardonic ex- 
clamation. Then she 
passed behind her 
visitor and _ closed 
the outer door. Then 
she turned to her 
mother-in-law and 
stood, silent, grave, 
awaiting the attack. 

Lady Glastonbury 
for once found her- 
self at a loss for 
words. 

“I’ve found you 
out, you see,” was 
the best she could do 
after half a minute 
of a silence which 
she felt as intoler- 
able. 

“T see you have,” 
said Lavender polite- 
ly. “It must have 
given you a great 


































deal of trouble. I hope you find the result 
worth it?” 

“How dare you ?” said old Susie. “You 
ought to go down on your knees and beg 
me to spare you.” 

“Ought I?” said Lavender. “And 
would you?” 

“T feel that I am being contaminated 
by being in this place at all.” 

“TI beg your pardon,” said Lavender ; 
“of course you’re not used to kitchens. 
Shall we go into the sitting-room? Shall 
I show you the way?” 

She opened the door through which 
that degrading crouching figure in shirt- 
sleeves had passed, and the other woman 
followed her. There was nothing else to 
do. The sitting room, like the kitchen, 
was of a shining neatness. All the fur- 
niture was old and bees-waxed to a mir- 
ror surface. An oak settle, a Welsh 
dresser, displaying a Spode tea service of 
pink and gold, ladder-backed chairs, a 
spiral-legged gate-table. On the window- 
ledges were jars of red roses. On the 
table a pot of honeysuckle. 

“Wont you sit down,” said Lavender, 
wheeling forward a low armchair, 
“since you are here?” 

“Why don’t you say you are glad to see 
me?” Lady Glastonbury asked savagely. 
“You might as well, while you are about 
it. Why don’t you ?” 

“Because, of course, I’m not. I’m 
sorry to see you. I never meant you to 
find out.” 

“Really! You surprise me. No, you 
shameless girl, I will not sit down in this 
abode of... .misconduct. I came here to 
expose you, and +I mean to do it. I am 
going, at once—at once. But before I 
go—” 

“You look,” said Lavender, interrupt- 
ing definitely, “‘as though you were very 
glad you had found me out. Why?” 

“Such conduct as yours,” said the 
other, rather at a loss, “‘deserves to be 
found out.” 

“T don’t want to be disrespectful,” said 
Lavender, “but I don’t think you deserve 
anything at all. Not anything nice, that 
is. You certainly don’t deserve to be told 
anything. But I will tell you, if you like. 
I couldn’t have gone on with it all, if I 
hadn’t had—+his.” 

“Gone on with what?” 
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“With all that empty scurry and worry 
that you call life,” said Lavender, facing 
the other woman across the polished oak 
and the honeysuckle. “I had to have a 
place to breathe in—so I took this—and 
this is some of the furniture from home.” 

“That I’ll swear it isn’t,” was old 
Susie’s rejoinder. 

“My home, not his. And I come here 
and do my own marketing, and cook a 
little and wash up and keep things clean 
myself, and pretend I’ve got a real home, 
not just a houseful of servants. And I 
know some of the French women, the 
ones who keep the shops, and they come 
in and have coffee with me sometimes. 
And it’s a real little life of my own. And 
I love it,” she said defiantly. “I don’t sup- 
pose you'll understand, but I’ve told you 
because I thought I ought. And now will 
you please go.” 

“Upon my word,” said old Lady Glas- 
tonbury, and she leaned on the table for 
support, ‘“—you expect me to believe this 
—this silly tale?” 

Lavender shrugged her shoulders del- 
icately. 

“No, no, my girl,”—old Susie’s fave 
was purple under its casing,—‘young 
women don’t set up secret flats just to do 
their own housework in and entertain 
French shopkeeper’s wives.” 

“T did,” said Lavender. 

“It takes two birds to build a nest.” 
The flowers in old Susie’s hat trembled 
sympathetically as her hand trembled on 
the table. 

“I made this, alone,’ said Lavender, 
very pale and very scornful. 

“You wicked little viper!” the other 
woman almost screamed. ‘But you're 
lying for nothing, young woman. /’ve 
seen the man. Through the crack of the 
door. And I’m going to see him face to 
face before I leave this room.” 

“You saw—” Lavender hesitated, in- 
credulous. 

“T saw the other dicky-bird that you 
made this nest for the sake of ; the man 
you've betrayed my poor boy for.” 

Lavender made a quick movement. 

“Oh, it’s no use your denying it. He’s 
in there now. And I don’t stir till he 
comes out. Now, my lady!” 

Lavender stood irresolute, and old 
Susie thought in her wicked old heart, 
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“Now I’ve got 
beauty,” and 
creature in shirt sleeves skulking in the 
room, the door of which lay behind her 
between the oak settle and the tall 
mahogany clock. 

more Lavender shrugged her 
shoulders. 

“There is there,” 
owned, and old Susie crowed with pleas 
ure, “but I have promised not to tell 
anyone that anyone but me comes here.” 

‘I dare say you have,” said Lady Glas- 
tonbury. ‘‘Well, whoever he is, out he 
comes. Call him out.” 

“No,” said Lavender. Just that. 

“Then I shall.’ The old woman's 
voice rose to a shriek and turned 
quickly and beat with her fists on the 
door. 

“Here, come out,” she said, 

She drew back as the door opened, and, 
still in shirt sleeves because his coat was 
hanging on the door in the kitchen, the 
man came out.-It was Lord Glastonbury, 
her son and Lavender’s husband. 

“Well, Mother,” he said, and his face 
was set like a flint. 

‘“I—] just looked in,” she said. “I saw 
dear Lavender come in here this after- 
noon. And I thought I’d surprise you.” 

“You have,” said Lord Glastonbury. 

“T think I must be moving on,” said 
old Susie, groping for her bag and purse 
on the table. 

Lavender stood trembling from head 
to foot. 

“T didn’t tell, Claude,” she said. 

“IT know you didn’t. Mother, I asked 
my wife to keep the little secret We 
didn’t want paragraphs in the paper: 
‘Peer Pursues Plainness—Society Lady 
Loves the Simple Life,’ and all that rot. 
Lavender invented the game, and when 
I found it out she let me play, too. I adore 
washing up. And I can cook a chop bet- 
ter than your cook can. You'll keep our 
secret, wont you?” His tone was light, 
but eyes and mouth were hard. 

“T think I’ll have a taxi,” said old 
Susie weakly. 

“Do you mind if I fetch one?” 
Glastonbury asked his wife. 
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“Go, of course,” she said, and he went. 

“Now,” said Lavender with resolu- 
tion, “I’m going to forgive you. You can’t 
help my doing that. And— You always 
hated me, and I always hated you. Can’t 
we stop it? I onlv hate you because you 
hate me. If you can stop, I can.” 

“T can’t,” said old Lady Glastonbury. 
“You've got Claude and you’ve got the 
family jewels, and you didn’t bring him 
a penny, and—” 

“You shall have the jewels back, for 
as long as you like,” said Lavender. “I’ve 
never worn them—though what you want 
with them— Oh! don’t let’s be hateful. 
Claude doesn’t know all you said— 
they’re double doors. I'll never tell him. 
No one shall ever know. Let’s be friends. 
(uick, before Claude comes back.” 

She almost pushed the old lady into a 
chair. 

“Don’t cry,” she said. “I suppose you 
couldn’t help thinking things like that, 
if that’s how you’re made. I'll make 
Claude send away the cab, and you'll 
have dinner with us. No one will ever 
know.” 


But everybody had to know about the 
nest. To counteract what everybody 
thought they knew from the incoherent 
confidences of cousin Amelia, adrift at 
the matinée’s end, to the acquaintances 
she met, coming out. Fortunately the 
thing didn’t get into the papers, but 
everybody who was anybody knew and 
chattered till Lord Glastonbury and his 
young wife went to live at one of his 
country houses, where they raise cattle 
and have a model dairy. There are the 
strangest stories about the domesticity of 
their life there, but nothing that is posi- 
tively scandalous. When people told each 
other the story they always added: ‘So 
that’s the second Glastonbury scandal in 
the last forty years.” 

“What was the other?” 
would be sure to ask, and 
would be: 

“Oh, have you forgotten? About old 
Susie. She was a barmaid, you know, and 
thirty-five if she was a day, when Lord 
Glastonbury’s father married her.” 
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|. j|RENCH had honestly tried to 
| F sleep. He sat on the edge of 

his canvas cot and looked over 

at his Lieutenant, Hanson, 
who lay under the other slope of the 
sweltering tent-fly. Tiny beads of per- 
spiration stood on the boy’s face ; his hair 
was touseled, his lips slightly swollen as 
though from fever. Both men were 
dressed only in underclothing, for the 
heat under the tent was terrific. A fat 
bodied fly crawled lazily over Hanson’s 
moist face; the boy moved uneasily and 
mumbled, brushing his cheek in a heavy 
gesture. There were big blue crescents 
beneath his eyes. 

“Poor kid,” said French, yawning, 
“poor kid.” He slipped on straw slippers 
and walked to the tent door. The sun 
blazed in a cobalt sky, and heat and light 
seemed to flow through it as through an 
orifice, down to the empty horizon. A 
rank of drooping horses, tied to a ground 
rope, a row of sagging, dust-brown dog 
tents, wilting from their short poles, a 
paulin-covered kitchen—this was M 
Troop’s camp. There were no troopers in 
sight. 

“Poor devils,” said French again, 
“poor devils.” He walked around his 
tent, shielding his eyes with his palm, and 
looked at Gonzales, Arizona. Three half- 
ruined adobe cubicles, swimming in the 
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strong light, stood up from the shimmer- 
ing sand. A white monument marked the 
Mexican line, but these crumbling 
rhombohedrons were of self color with 
the desert—tawny yellow. Each threw 
an angular shade-patch, and here the 
men of M Troop sat huddled. The faded 
ghost of a painted sign hung above one 
cavernous door, “Cantina—Lickers and 
Seegars.” Two vacqueros, saffron col- 
ored, ragged men, in vast hats that 
seemed to threaten the cadaverous stabil- 
ity beneath them, leaned against either 
jamb, smoking yellow cigarettes. 

“Lovely!” groaned French. “Oh love- 
ly! And we cheered when they told us to 
come.” ; 

A hot wind licked up from the packed 
earth and parched his cheek. He looked 
to the west, where the flat lands gave 
way to a succession of shifting sand- 
dunes, toward Yuma, a hundred miles 
away. The skyline was edged by a ribbon 
of brilliance, as though just over the 
crest might lie a sea of molten copper, 
but to the eastward lifted a thin mist of 
unbelievably pale purple—the weirdly 
snaggish outline of the Boboquieveri 
hills, and all about lay the flat sameness 
of the yellow desert, rived by the chrome 
thread of the Tucson trail, that twisted 
into Gonzales and on into forbidden, 
mysterious Mexico. 
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“And we _ traded 
Presidio for this,” 
French, 
“and chuckled at the 
bargain.” M ‘Troop 
had come to _ the 
Mexican border, 
fresh from Frisco. 
They had thought 
that the hurried or- | 
ders meant war. 

“Even if they 
don’t,”’ Hanson had 
said, bubbling with 
enthusiasm, “it 
means a look at } 
Mexico—white ca- 
thedrals, and ranchos 
and cock-fights and 
matadors, and seno 
ritas with big eyes 
and daggers in their 
hair—Oh, I can en- 
dure a little of that 
just now.” And he 
whistled the Haba- 
nera from “‘Carmen”’ 
and did a pas seul 
across the linoleum 
floor of the smoker | 
in the officer’s Pull 
man. 

M Troop had 


waited adayin Tuc- | 
son, and then |} 
marched overland to | 
Gonzales. Hope for : 
active service died. ! 
and only Gonzales 
remained. ‘ 

; 


Of ‘the romanc 
that is Mexico, there 
was nothing. There 
was only the tree- 
less plain, as flat 
as a man’s hand 











Like a feather scurrying in a whirlwind, Estrellita danced about 








and as bare. The 

men knew the three adobes as well 
as they knew the insides of their own 
saddle bags. In one of them lived the 
Quebrantos family—the mother, with- 
ered, and yellow and old as a shriveled 
lemon; the wife of Feliciano, fat and 
slovenly ; Feliciano himself, and his two 
brothers—three men and two women, 
who at night huddled indiscriminately 


on the packed floor, and by day slouched 
and smoked cigarettes. In the second 
cubicle, the Quebrantos stabled gaunt 
horses ; and the cantina housed Fernando 
Magellones, oleaginous and sleepy, his 
wife, Symprosa, and a child to com- 
memorate each of their twelve years of 
wedded life—vapid, uninspired  chil- 
dren; dull, spineless adults. 




















him. She circled and swayed, stamped her feet and postured alluringly. M Troop was entranced. 


re enn ete an eae ane oe 


San Francisco is a soldiers’ paradise ; 
so, thinking of it, M ‘Troop suffered 
doubly. There was not even the panacea 
of work. Other troops might patrol the 
Line, but the place to watch the Tucson 
was on the trail itself. It was stepped in 
hard days’ marches across the desert by 
water holes, and to leave it was to invite 
death by thirst. 


gid 


The keenest ingenuity of French and 
Hanson could devise no duty of more 
than four hours’ duration. For twenty, 
the men must sit each day in suffering 
inaction. It was like being stationed on 
a sheet of blank paper as big as a state. 

Once Feliciano Quebrantos smuggled 
a jug of fiery mescal across the line to 
the soldiers with disastrous effect. 
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“We have that,” French said. 
“A man could drink himself dotty here 
in a day.” He haled up Feliciano and 
instilled into him the fear of the Al- 
mighty. 


Once two troopers tried to desert. ‘The 


can't 


searching patrols found them ten miles 
off the trail, throwing handfuls of sand 
at each other and screaming in a delirium 
of thirst. Thus the days had crawled. 

French walked back to the tent-door. 
Hanson was sitting on his cot rubbing 
his inflamed eyes. 

“Guitars and 
dreamy senoritas, with daggers in their 
hair,” French chanted. ‘I wonder if 
Eustachia Quebrantos does her hair that 
way when—” He dodged a hurled shoe 
and wheeled off to his own music. 

“Hell doesn’t need pyrotechnics and 
hasn’t got them,” grumbled Hanson. “A 
thousand days of nothing doing would 
kill the devil.” 

French-walked into the tent and sat 
down. 

“Feliciano says two strangers came in 
over the trail this morning.” 

“Yes,” Hanson, “and four 
cherubim were playing Seven-Up on a 
cloud bank just over Baboquieveri peak 
this afternoon at one thirty. I saw ’em 
myself.” ; 

“Senores—You lig, I play and sing. 
Estreyeeta, she dance—All veree prettee ? 
Then mebbe you lig drop leedle coin in 
tambourine.” 

In the tent door stood a slight young 
man in the fast disappearing national 
costume of Mexico—dollar  bangled 
sombrero, velvet bolero jacket, siik shirt 
and slashed trousers. A ribbon ran over 
his arm and supported a guitar. Behind 
him, in mantilla, rebosa, short skirt and 
shawl was a girl, who tiptoed to peer 
curiously over his shoulder. Hanson 
half-rose, and in that strained position 
stared incredulously. French reached for 
the cotton kimono at his bed’s head, and 
draped himself. 

“Go in and dress, Hanson,” he said. 
“They’re really there.” 

The Mexican boy laughed as Hanson 
disappeared. The girl covered her face 
with a fan. The laugh disclosed a row 
of gleaming white teeth, and it came from 
a well of genuine and more or less care- 


toreadors, and 


scofted 
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free amusement. The thought came to 
French that this was the first laugh of 
that timbre that he had heard in three 
months. The girl was smiling. There 
was something heavy in her dark hair. 

“You may play all you like,” said 
I‘rench. “But no one shall dance in this 
sun.” 

It was the girl who laughed this time, 
speaking rapidly in Spanish. 

“Habla Espanol?” asked the man. 
“Muy poco, eh? Estreyeeta she laff. She 
say she belong in the sun. Et no hurt.” 


One or two of the soldiers, more 
curious or more bold than their com- 
rades, had made a wide circle of the 


picket line and stood affecting not to 
watch. Hanson out of the tent, 
crisp in fresh khaki. 

‘“This, Senor Lieutenant Hanson. I— 
Captain French. How do you call your- 
selves ?”’ he asked. 


came 





“Crispulo Casanove—Estreyeeta—my 
wife of mine. We sing now?” 
“No,” said French. “We talk now. 


Let’s take it gradually. Too much might 
go to our heads. Here are chairs. We'll 
have supper in an hour.” 

There was a stir of preparation in M 
Troop’s camp that afternoon. The men 
stretched a tarpaulin in front of the of- 
ficers’ tent. Kits were opened and clean 
uniforms brought forth. Men who had 
forgotten their razors contorted them- 
selves strangely before their three-foot 
tent-poles in order to shave. 

It was a moonlit night, and desert 
moonlight is something of which even 
tropical oceans know nothing. The flat 
lands were the bed of a subtle sea of 
silver mystery. Even the squat little 
houses and the camp lost the crudity of 
their lines. The mountains were a fairy 
film in the distance. The men sat cross- 
legged in a crescent about the smooth 
canvas floor, a tenuous haze of tobacco 
smoke floating comfortably above them. 
Crispulo dragged a camp chair to the 
center of the tarpaulin, sat down, tuned 
his guitar and struck a chord. Like a 
feather scurrying in a whirlwind, Estrel- 
lita danced about him. She circled and 
swayed, stamped her feet. and postured 
alluringly. M Troop sat entranced. 

Estrellita sang a song—a silly little 
Andalusian song that meant nothing, 

















read from either end or the middle. 
“Me gustan todas—I\ like them all—’ 
but there was an impudent little lilt to 
it, and Crispulo’s guitar throbbed and 
mocked through it. Then she sang an- 
other about a lady who was longing for 
her lover, far away fighting Moors. Then 
she was tired, but these three things had 
served to change completely the mood, 
the feeling, the outlook on life of sixty- 
seven Americans of every station of life, 
drawn from the whole face of the coun- 
try, the offshoots of twenty races, of ages 
from eighteen to fifty-five. The First 
Sergeant tiptoed to French’s chair. 

“The trumpeter, Captain,” he whis- 
pered, “he can do a little stunt—just to 
fill in. He whistles—like a bird, or a cat 
meowing, or a mouse squeaking, or a 
saw-mill.” 

The trumpeter did his stunt, and Es- 
trellita clapped her small hands long 
after everyone else had stopped. Then 
she danced again, and the troop chorused 
a song about the Filipinos—some of the 
unmusical voices booming along on one 
note, but all singing lustily, 


Underneath the starry flag 

Civilize ’em with a Krag, 

And return us to our own beloved 
homes. 


And a corporal sang a song that be- 
gan, 
There once was a Philippine hombre 
Who lived on rice, fish and legumbre, 
His trousers were wide, and his shirt 
hung outside— 
But this, I may say, is costumbre, 


and—it was twelve o’clock when the men 
filed off to bed. 

French had a tent put up for Crispulo 
Casanova and his wife. They stayed with 
M Troop for two weeks. They did not 
sing and dance every night, but they did 
whenever the time was propitious. They 
did not do this as people do on the vaude- 
ville stage, painfully and as a business. 
They did it because they could not help 
it—because God had given them a gift 
and the gift was to divert people from 
their troubles. 

The men began to make little comforts 
for themselves as though they intended 
to stay in Gonzales for an indefinite time. 
There was an impromptu base-ball game 
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in camp one evening ; after that the men 
were always practicing. French—by re- 
quest—sent to Tucson for a set of box- 
ing gloves, a book of Hoyle, and some 
pamphlets of minstrel gags. These things 
were never put into vigorous use, because 
about that time M Troop received orders 
to expect the final word to leave for San 
Francisco. The next day, Crispulo 
Casanova and his wife journeyed to So- 
noyta, forty miles away. 

“We have enjoyed this veree much,” 
said Crispulo. “But we are not altogether 
as sillee and worthless as you may think. 
There is trouble for my countree—and 
we too have a part.”’ There had been more 
such hints as this. French put a hand on 
Crispulo’s shoulder. 

“Yes,” he said thoughtfully. “You are 
just about as silly and worthless as a 
material benefaction dropped from 
Heaven. Don’t go down there and do 
some foolish thing—-and be shot against 
an adobe wall. It isn’t in your line, 
Crispulo.” 

The troop cheered them as long as 
their trudging figures could be seen 
against the yellow trail. 





I] 


French, at the head of ten mounted 
men, studied the order in the light of the 
first dawn as his cavalcade wound in and 
out among the sand hills. It read: 


Of the Insurrectos, scattered in the 
attack on Sonoyta, it is certain that 
at least one band is headed north- 
ward, along the Tucson trail. They 
will diverge twenty miles below the 
line, make for the Quatros Robles 
water hole, west of Gonzales, and so 
across the desert to Yuma. The De- 
partment Commander looks to the 
Commanding Officer at Gonzales to 
capture them. By prompt action, 
there should be no difficulty in inter- 
cepting them at Quatros Robles. 
(And, penciled in the margin:) The 
General is up in the air. Better not 
fail. T. F. BR. 


French’s horse, head and tail droop- 
ing, plodded in the tracks of the guide’s 
pony. There was nothing that by any 
courtesy might be called a trail. The 
fine, white sand lay in drifts and ripples, 
exactly like snow, smooth and unmarked. 
The horses toiled through it laboriously. 
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The patrol had left camp by starlight at 
nine o’clock on the preceding evening. 
The men were numb with drowsiness and 
sat slumped in their saddles, hands 
crossed on pommels, heads nodding. 

Che Baboquieveris were now outlined 
by a brassy belt, that grew momentarily 
brighter until the sun fairly popped up 
between two peaks. French folded the 
paper, placed it in his pocket and held 
up his hand. 

“Halt,” he ordered. “We'll stop here 
for breakfast—twenty minutes.” But the 
guide protested. 

“Only a little more 
promised in Spanish; 
Robles, and water.” 

“You've said that since three o’clock,” 
said French. 

“Ah, but Senor!’ The man stood in his 
stirrups and pointed a slim hand to the 
west, where a long dyke of sand lay 
across their course. ‘““Over that—no more 
—ah !”” His eyes narrowed. His sun-cured 
face turned southward and French fol- 
lowed his gaze. Winding across the 
drifts, narrowing in the distance, where 
it lay in succeeding loops over the con- 
volutions, as plainly marked as a moose 
track in snow, lay a fresh trail. Not a 
word French signaled, ‘For- 
ward,” and the little cavalcade took up 
its march. At the trail they halted. The 
guide dismounted, leaving his drooping 
horse, reins dragging, while he knelt in 
the sand. 

“Two ponies,” he said, “one pack 
burro—passed three hours ago. They 
will halt at Quatros Robles. They are 
very tired.” 

There was no more slumping in sad- 
dles. Even the horses seemed to gather 
themselves. The guide’s pony took up a 
running shuffle and French rode close at 
his side. Behind him, the men loosened 
rifles in boots, pulled holsters to the front 
to unbutton flaps, and prepared ban- 
doliers. The rampart of sand was just 
ahead. French caused the men to halt 
while he and the guide dismounted and 
floundered up to peer over the crest. They 
were on the rim of a ten-acre basin. In 
its bowl there was a nondescript vegeta- 
tion, seared white, and four stunted, 
gnarled oak trees with weird limbs. The 
fresh trail dipped down the slope, dis- 


distance,”” he 
“then Quatros 


passed. 
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appeared behind a bank; then toiled 
once more up the opposite hill. 

The basin of Quatros Robles was 
deserted and empty. Beneath the four 
oaks was the bed of what had once been 
a spring and a little runnel that led away 
from it to die in the desert. The thirsty 
horses sniffed the air and mended their 
gaits. Under the oaks the tired leaders 
shied. A dead pony lay there, saddled 
and bridled, limbs bent as though in ac- 
tion, eyes and flanks gaunt and sunken. 

“Los pies de los veinte-quatro 
A postoles!’’ swore the guide, for the wa- 
ter hole was as white and as dry as bone- 
dust. The smooth surface of the bottom 
was raked in one spot in parallel 
scratches where human fingers had dug 
frantically in it. There were foot-prints 
in the sand, and where the trail led away 
to the west, there were also foot-prints, 
planted beside the hoof-marks of a pony 
and a small mule. The horses pawed the 
earth and shook their curbs. 

“There will be little more of this busi- 
ness,” said French as he looked at the 
hillside where the out-trail ran in a 
wavering line. “But what the devil are 
we to do without water ?” 

“There is a desert water tank on the 
railroad at Lochiel,” said the guide. “It 
is twenty miles away. They did not know, 
but we can make it.” 

French ordered three men to strip 
their saddles of all unnecessary weight. 
These men he took with him, when he 
toiled up the hill after the guide. The 
eyes of these men brightened and their 
breath came a little faster. They were 
drawing toward the end of a man-hunt, 
than which there seems to be no game 
more fascinating to the human mind. 

At the top of the hill, the burro trail 
wavered, circled, and diverged toward 
the north. French hesitated but the guide 
laughed. 

“That was the pack mule. He will go 
on three days. They did not see.” 

Some papers were scattered loosely on 
the trail. French picked them up. They 
were /nsurrecto proclamations and let- 
ters addressed to the Los Angeles Junta. 
He put them carefully away. They would 
be useful in evidence. 

The double trail—man and horse— 
wavered on. Sometimes the steps diverged 
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but they always returned. The guide 
was straining forward now like a beagle 
on leash. French felt the thrill in his 
own blood. They came to a place where 
a man had fallen. There was an imprint 
in the sand, and, a little way off, a high- 
crowned, heavy sombrero. All were so 
intent that none stopped to retrieve it, 
but the guide said, 

“The man is /oco—sane men keep 
their hats in the sun.” 

The trail ran down a sand gully and 
disappeared. At the spur French rose in 
his stirrups and craned his neck. A hun- 
dred yards ahead a horse was trudging. 
Some one was sitting limply, head hung 
forward, in the saddle. A bareheaded 
man walked close with one arm flung 
across the cantle as though to support 
the rider. French spurred to a trot. It 
was a woman in the saddle. The man’s 
voice raised in cracked cadences in a 
droning song. 

“Me gustan todas—me gustan to- 
das—” 

“The devil!” said French, as he dis- 
mounted and unslung his canteen. 


III 


French got his captives to Lochiel. 
They had been suffering from thirst but 
they recovered quickly. They had little 
to say. There seems to be a doctrine of 
fatality inherent in hot countries. Cris- 
pulo Casanova shrugged his shoulders. 

“Bueno,” he said. “Good.” 

He was rather glad that French and 
not another had taken him. French at 
least was kind. : 

“But I have only one choice,” French 
complained. “I must take you to Tucson. 
They have charges against you for taking 
part in the riot in which the Governor 
of Sonoyta was killed.” 

“It was no riot,” said Crispulo. 
“There was a battle. We fought federal 
troops.” 

“Of course, it was no riot, but a crim- 
inal charge extradites you. You will be 
turned over to the Mexican Govern- 
ment.” 

“Bueno,” said Crispulo, and again, 
“Bueno.” 

“But they will stand you up against a 
wall and shoot you.” 


“Quien sabe?” said Crispulo, for 
which the anxious French could have 
shaken him. 

There was a long silence, at the end 
of which Crispulo said in Spanish: 

“My friend, do not let this pain you. 
Had it been ten days later, you would 
have been gone and thirst would have 
killed us. As it is, you are a soldier and 
you have your duty. We had rather live 
—but we understand.” Estrellita, sitting 
beside him, patted his cheek and smiled. 

“Eso es,” she said. “That is true.” 

They were sitting in the dripping 
shade of the Lochiel water tank. A sentry 
paced up and down. French planned to 
march next morning toward Tucson, 
where he could turn his prisoners over 
to civil officers. He rose and walked away, 
for he was suffering acutely. He had 
seen a picture once of the execution of 
Maximilian. This picture now constantly 
recurred to his mind’s eye—the files of 
the federal troops with their heavy som- 
breros, their draped serapes, their slashed 
trousers and leveled rifles—the single, 
slender white figure that faced them so 
bravely, the tawny adobe wall beyond 
and the officer waiting, watch in hand. 
Later, in this picture, there were two 
figures, blindfolded and bound. French 
always contrived. to curtain it, but he 
knew what happened after the curtain. 

His mind sought a source of escape, 
frantically at first, and then more de- 
liberately. From Tucson, to Sonoyta, he 
could see no rift in the system, and 
finally. the question asked itself, “But 
how at Lochiel ?” 

French’s mind had been trained for 
his profession since he was eighteen— 
mathematics, precise accountability, or- 
der, uprightness, honor—that was the 
Army curriculum and French was as 
honest as the sun. He had never so much 
as knowingly neglected a duty. He could 
not refuse to meet this thing squarely. 
He could not cheat at some obscure cor- 
ner of the board, and gloss his whole act 
over with a show of justification. Yet this 
pursuit of fugitives from civil law was 
new to him. What crime had Crispulo 
committed? He went back to the tank 
and asked. 

“We did not fight,” said Crispulo 
“We were too late. We carried messages.” 
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Some one was sitting limply, head hung forward, in the saddle 


A hundred yards ahead a horse was trudging. 
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... French spurred to a trot It was a woman in the saddle The man’s voice raised in cracked cadences in a song 
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That was all. Yet the Mexican Gov- 
ernment thirsted for his blood, and by a 
twisting of technicalities, would get it. 
For, as a revolutionist, Crispulo, once 
across the line was safe—but as an 
escaped murderer, he was subject to ex- 
tradition. Thus French, a cog in the 
wheel of Government, was forced to a 
part in an outrage, and Mexico, through 
him, was extending her autos da fé to 
the States. 

What would Mexico accomplish by 
shooting Crispulo and his wife? Would 
it avenge the Governor of Sonoyta? 
French closed his eyes. Were all the good 
in the pudgy life of the Governor in- 
creased ten times, just how would it com- 
pare with the joy to thousands and thou- 
sands of people left laughing in the 
wake of Crispulo Casanova and his wife, 
who were put on earth to please? French 
thought of the days at Gonzales before 
they had come. And so he fought out the 
afternoon. 

Night fell. From Lochiel the railroad 
grade falls away in a gentle slope for 
miles and miles, and the track is as 
straight as a table’s edge. French, Cris- 
pulo and Estrellita were sitting on the 
platform. French dismissed the guard. 

“T will be responsible for these peo- 
ple,” he said. “Go and rest.” 

French turned his class ring on his 
finger. About the seal was the motto of 
the Cadet Corps, “Duty, Honor, Coun- 
try.” 

“Yes,” he said, “but Duty mixes Coun- 
try and Honor in a jumble. Is it Duty 
to force Country out of Honor to a crime? 
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Am [a brainless cog in this system, or is 
something else expected ?” 

From very far away down the track 
he saw a glimmering little light that 
blazed stronger and glinted on the bright 
steel rails. The track hummed faintly. 
French’s idle hand was in his pocket and 
his fingers rested lightly on a wallet made 
fat by weeks spent where expenses are 
not. The light had grown insistently 
brighter. In the starlight French read a 
frayed folder that had been in his pocket 
since the troops came. 

“San Francisco—New Orleans,” black 
letters said. “Sunset Express” (and at 
the top of a column) “Number 10— 
Lochiel—8 :50.” 

French scribbled some words on a 
blank space, removed the wallet and re- 
placed it. After some moments, he rose 
and yawned. 

“Well,” he began elaborately, “how 
do you say, ‘hit the hay,’ in Spanish? 
A ffligir el sacate? Well, I’m going to 
affligir el sacate hard. Here’s something 
to make you sleep, Crispulo. Buenos 
noches, amigos, and Adios.” 


“For the escape of Crispulo Casanova 
and his wife at Lochiel, night of July 
29th, 1911, the undersigned assumes full 
responsibility,” wrote French in his en- 
dorsement on Mexico’s official letter of 
inquiry. He had told his story to his 
Commanding General and to the agent 
for the State Department. It is amazing 
how much even State Bureaus, properly 
approached, can see. That was the end 
of the incident. 





all parts of the world. 


other three. The first, 





The first of the new stories of the wolf-dog 
KAZAN 
BY JAMES OLIVER CURWOOD 


will be in the May RED BOOK MAGAZINE. The three 
Kazan stories printed by us in 1912 created a sensation. 
Aside from the scores of letters received by the RED 
BOOK, asking for more adventures of Kazan, Mr. Curwood 
has received more than a hundred letters from readers in 


The new stories are bell-ringers—better even than the 


“THE BATTLES ON SUN ROCK,” 
will be in the May RED BOOK. Read it. 
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priated for the uses of the theatre, 
the legend of David, the lowly shep- 
herd boy who became King of Israel, 
probably has most often given inspira- 
tion to the art of the dramatist. Yet not 
even it is more rich in sympathy, ad- 
venture, romance and conflict—in every 
potential element of great and impres- 
sive drama—than that other legend of 
Joseph, the son of Jacob, who was sold 
by his jealous brothers into Egyptian 
bondage, to rise to imperial power and 
finally to deliver his Canaanite people 
from the scourge of famine. No other 
Biblical tale so throbs with the passions 
of love and hatred, of loyalty and lust, 
and none is calculated, in its contrasted 
pictures of pastoral simplicity and Pagan 
splendor, to appeal more vividly to the 
imagination of the scenic artist. 

It is this beautiful story out of the 
Book of Genesis that Louis N. Parker 


Io 





the Bible on 
the Stage arar 


A review of “Joseph and His Brethren” 
and other plays 


sj) LOUIS 
“J Y. DeFOE 






=F all the has used as the basis 
| Scriptura 1 ¢ of his pageant play, 
|| stories which 4. “Joseph and His Breth- 
—— have been appro- ren.” For fear this classifica- 


tion may lead to an impression 
that he has attempted to create no 
more than a spectacle, let me hasten 
to remove it by adding that pageantry 
and drama are blended to the end that 
each element in the combination strength- 
ens the other. ‘The result is a play, frank- 
ly melodramatic in its design, yet of 
vigorous emotional appeal, set in scenes 
of spectacular richness and rare pic 
torial charm. Its place among the year’s 
events of the theatre is unique. Its attrac- 
tion will not only be for that great body 
of people who ordinarily are not in sym- 
pathy with the stage, but also, on account 
of the ingenuity with which the Scrip- 
tural story has been galvanized into 
dramatic action and the skill with which 
the characters are performed, for those 
as well who sophisticated 
knowledge of dramatic art. 
It would be too much to demand that 


possess a 
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Photograph by White, New York 


James O'Neill, as /acod, and » Brandon Tynan, as Jeseph, in 


Joseph and yy His Brethren. 


Mr. Parker preserve in the dialogue, the story for the sake of dramatic effect. 


i. 


much of which necessarily is of his own Among the apocryphal incidents, empha- 


nvention, all the simple eloquence and __ sis is placed upon the treachery of Poti- 
vigor of the King James version of the phar’s siren wife, Zuleika, to J seph. 
Biblical tale. It is reasonable to expect His repulse of her lustful temptation in 
that he should introduce high lights into Potiphar’s absence is the dramatic cli- 
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and His 


Photograph by White, New York 
Pauline Frederick, as the siren, 


max of the play. But, passionate as this 
scene is, it not quite rise to the 
power of the authentic episode in which 
Joseph is led from his dungeon to in- 
terpret the dreams of Pharaoh, and then, 
amid the splendor of the tyrant’s palace, 


rat eS 


Potiphar's wife, in “Joseph 
Brethren.” 


is made viceroy of Egypt. A subsequent 
scene in which Zuleika plots with Simeon 
to assassinate both Joseph and Potiphar, 
leading as it does to the siren’s gruesome 
torture, has the ring of conventional 
melodrama. But otherwise the blending 
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of Biblical incident with the figments 
of the playwright’s fancy is happily con- 
trived. 

These explanations are necessary for 
a definite understanding of the new use 
to which a many-million-times-told-tale 
has been put. As for the rest, the prog- 
ress of the drama may easily be fol- 
lowed in a description of its succession 
of impressive pictures. These open with 
“The ‘Tents of Shechem,” revealing a 
vast stretch of wild Oriental country 
where the sons of Jacob abide and feed 
their flocks. Joseph, the dreamer, the 
youngest of the twelve, has arrived at 
manhood and is given “the coat of many 
colors.” The bestowal upon him of this 
variegated garment of elaborate symbol- 
ism—which, in the play, resembles more 
than anything else a Neapolitan awn- 
ing,—arouses the hatred of all, except 
Reuben, of his jealous brothers. Led by 
Simeon, they plot to murder him, and at 
“The Wells of Dothan” they accomplish 
their revenge. 

The picture is now a resting place of 
the caravans at the edge of the desert. 
Joseph is attacked by his brothers and 
thrown into a foul pit inhabited by poi- 
sonous reptiles. While his cries are still 
heard, Zuleika, the wife of Potiphar, and 
her retinue, draw near. The siren orders 
that Joseph be rescued from the pit. She 
is fascinated by his youthful beauty, 
which even his bedraggled condition 
cannot hide, and buys him for twenty 
pieces of silver to be carried in bondage 
into Egypt. 

In the house of Potiphar, lord of 
i gypt, Joseph is next found. Although 
still a slave, he has risen so high in the 
confidence of his master that, when Poti- 
phar is summoned to the wars, he places 
the youth in charge of his household and 
of Zuleika. The treacherous wife already 
is consumed with passion for Joseph, 
which is intensified by her jealousy of 
Asenath, a daughter of the High Priest, 
with whom he has fallen in love. 

Now the vital spark of the drama be- 
gins to glow. It is night, and Joseph, 
in the moonlit garden of Potiphar’s 
palace, is standing guard over the pos- 
sessions of his master. Zu/eika lures him 
to her chamber, where she attempts to 
win him by the enchantment of her love- 
liness. But faithful to his trust, he repels 


her after a passionate scene, and brings 
down upon himself the fury of Ler 
hatred. Her threat of revenge is soon 
fulfilled. When Potiphar returns in tri- 
umph from battle, he finds her dressel 
in black, prostrate and in deepest humili- 
ation. He believes her accusation that the 
slave whom he trusted has attempted her 
dishonor. At his infuriated command, 
Joseph is stripped of his authority ad 
cast into prison. 

The scenes of Joseph’s captivity come 
next. His faith in God sustains him in 
his ordeal and he wins the good will of 
his jailers, until Zu/e:ka commands that 
he be confined in the deepest dungeon. 
Here he remains and suffers three years. 

Meanwhile Pharach in his gorgeous 
palace is harassed by hideous dreams. 
But although his courtiers strive to di- 
vert him by the splendor of their enter- 
tainments the brilliant ceremonials bring 
him no relief. ‘The most famous sooth- 
sayers of the empire, who are summoned 
to interpret his visions, fail in their at- 
tempts. At last the tyrant, racked with 
forebodings of evil, hears of Joseph's 
gift of divination and orders him re- 
leased from his dungeon and brought 
before the throne. Unkempt and starving, 
but strong in the true faith, Joseph ap- 
pears in the brilliant court and reads in 
Pharaoh’s vision the prophesy of the 
famine that is soon to spread over the 
land of Egypt. He counsels the people 
to prepare for the scourge in time of 
plenty, and he so impresses the king with 
his wisdom that he wins pardon and is 
made viceroy of the land. 

At the beginning of the final act the 
scene returns to the tent of Jacob. Famine 
has fallen upon the Land of Canaan. 
Egypt, heeding the prophecies of Joseph, 
has husbanded its resources and _ its 
granaries are bursting. The young lord, 
mindful of the distress of his people, 
sends for an ambassador, and Jacob dis- 
patches Benjamin to receive his bounty. 

Next a massive scene—a starlit night 
near the pyramids—is shown. Zu/eika, 
conspiring with Simeon, is now bent 
upon the assassination of both Potiphar 
and Joseph. Her purpose is discovered 
and the siren is delivered over to the 
executioners to be tortured by having her 
eyes burned out. It is unfortunate that this 
otherwise beautiful scene, representing 
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Photograph by 


White, New York ; n/a 


The Brethren plead with /acoé 
to send Benjamin into Egypt to 
relieve their distress. 


the enchantment of a tropical 

night, should become so unneces- 

sarily gruesome. But it is followed 

in pleasant contrast by another in which 
Joseph, about to fall before Simeon’s 
poisoned dagger, throws off his robes of 
state and reveals himself before his 
astonished brothers in his rough shep- 
herd’s dress. 

The romantic grace and dramatic in- 
tensity of Brandon Tynan’s impersona 
tion of Joseph, especially in the tempta 
tion scene in Potiphar’s house, and in 
the episodes in Pharach’s palace, is one 
of the play’s best artistic assets. James 
O'Neill, who appears both as Pharaoh 
and Jacob, lends to the characters the 
disappearing dignity of the old histrionic 
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Y One of the very impressive 


scenes in the production of 
, Joseph and His Brethren.” 


school. Frank Losee is a vivid, 

imperious Potiphar. Pauline 

Frederick makes the siren voluptuous 

in appearance, but she casts the enchan- 
tress in a much too modern mold. 

There are a hundred details in this 
pageant play which might bear detailed 
description. ‘The scores of anonymous 
figures that throng the scenes as Canaan- 
ites, Egyptians, soldiers, dancers and 
slaves contribute materially to the gen- 
eral impressive effect. There is no ques- 
tion that ‘Joseph and His Brethren,” 
both as drama and spectacle, is a long 
stride in advance of either “The Garden 
of Allah” or “The Daughter of Heav- 
en,” the plays which have preceded it at 
the Century. 
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S° great has Lecome the vogue of plays 
of child life this year that even 
David Belasco, who usually is a leader 
in the new ideas of the theatre, has been 
tempted to produce one. What his genius 
as a stage manager has been able to 


~ Ss ; 
The final scene—"' .\nd they all lived happily ever 


“ 

I 

production of “A Good Little Devil,” the fairy 
and son of Edmond Rostand, author of 


accomplish for dramas of sophisticated 
interest is well understood, and now the 
delicate fancies he has succeeded in 
weaving into his first production of a 
fairy play prove anew, if froof were 
needed, that the resources of his imagi- 
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Gerard and Mau- 
rice Rostand—the 
wife and son of 
Edmond _ Rostand, 
the French poet. 
As originally wr't- 
ten and also as trans- 
lated by Austin 
Strong. I suspect 
that the play is a 

¥\ long way from a 
work of literary 
genius, although 
in the loveliness 
| of some of its 
b| fancies and in 
| =the cleverness with 
which it contrasts 
actuality and gro- 
tesquerie, it dis- 
tantly suggests 
} “The Blue Bird.” 
© Lut its American 
producer has 
grasped its spirit 
so intelligently and 
symbolized its fanci- 
ful ideas so perfectly 
that, in its ensemble 
effect, a truly poetical 
‘* atmosphere has_ been 
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/ created for it. 
/ Its story of poor, mis- 
f chievous little Charles 


Mac Lance is one that 

will appeal to the sympa- 
thetic interest of both young 
and old. He is a forlorn or- 
phan who is the helpless vic- 
tim of an old aunt, the typical 
ogress of child fiction. This 
miserly old shrew, who 
believes in witches and 
performs strange incan- 
tations in her dingy 
kitchen, starves and 
neglects the boy en- 
trusted to her care, 
while she greedily 
hoards the money 
his rich uncle sends 
for his support. 

Charles, a good 
boy in spite of his 
mischievous pro- 
pensities, carries 
on a miserable ex- 





after’’—in Belasco’s lt 


play written by the w 
* Chantecler.” 


nation are sufficient to mect almost 
any emergency. 

It is this imaginative faculty of Mr. 
Belasco’s that has put the flavor ol 
true poetry into “The Good Little 
Devil,” the fairy play by Rosemonde 

William Norris as M/7s. 
Mac Miche. 
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istence in a garret over the kitchen which 
is infested by rats. He contrives, never- 
theless, to keep in fairly good spirits, 
for he is as staunch a believer in benefi- 
cent fairies as his aunt is in hideous 
hobgoblins. Besides, he is deeply in 
love with Ju/iet, a little blind girl 
who lives in a cottage over the 
way, and he has also made friends 
with a gentle, unappreciated Poet. 

One night, after Charles has 
been especially mischievous and has 
been sent to bed in the garret 
with only bread and water for 
his supper, his aunt summons 
two doleful Professors to 
take him away on the next 
morning to a dismal or- 
phanage. Only fairies can 
now aid the forlorn boy in 
his predicament. So, long- 
ing for their kindly minis- 
trations, he falls into a 
troubled sleep. - 

After all that presently 
happens in the dark, rat- 
infested garret, no one will 
ever again be so skeptical 
as not to believe in fairies. 
The old aunt and the lugu- 
brious Profess rs are hag- 
gling in the kitchen below, 
when slowly the garret wall 
fades away and there is seen 
in its place the vastness of a 
starlit sky. Distant singing is 
heard. The silvery noies 
gradually draw nearer, and 
then, winging their way 
from starland to earth, 
come the fairy hosts to 
soothe little Charles and 
transform his rough bed 
into a couch of silver. As 
the dim, graceful figures 
float down from the stars 
and enter the room along a 
moonbeam which streams 
through the open window, 
every sense of mundane ac- 
tuality is lost. 

Sut this is only one of 
the many fairy manifesta- 
tions in “The Good Little 
Devil.’”” The next scene is 









et’s cottage, to which Charles returns 
when he escapes from the orphanage to 
court his little sweetheart after an ab- 
sence of two years. Flowers bloom every- 
where, festooning with garlands the cot- 
tage walls. A giant yew tree, 
its hollow trunk inhabited by 
playful gnomes, spreads its 
» tangled branches over all. 
4 Near by is a _ wonderful 
wishing well into which one 
needs only to peer to have 
every wish fulfilled. Sprites 
I dwell in its cool, mossy 

‘. depths. Gossipy little squir- 
rels inhabit the treetop; birds 
sing everywhere; and down 
among the flowers tiny ani- 
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z mals live in harmony, 


unmindful of the black cat 
that prowls on the cottage 
roof. A stag now and then 
stretches its antlered head 
over the garden wall to be 
patted by blind Judlret. 
Presently down sweep the 
fairies to transform the gar- 
den into a tropical bower 
for the reunion of the little 
lovers. The merry gnomes 
“come tumbling from the 
tree trunk and the sprites 
pop up from the wishing 
well. Then mischievous 
Charles comes knocking at 
the gate, playfully dis- 
guised as a begger. 

Sut night is the time 
for lovers’ meetings. Their 
kisses must not be. ex- 
changed in the bright sun- 
shine. JZitenia, Queen of 

the Fairies, understands in a 
twinkling what the trouble 
is.. With a wave of her 
magic wand she transforms 
the scene. The flowers be- 
gin to fold their petals. 
The dog grows drowsy 
on the porch. The cat 
rouses herself for her 








quite as beautiful. It is the eee nocturnal perambula 
garden of blind little Ju/i- | Edith Wynne Matthison and— tions on the roof. The 
1080 
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Juliet. Ernest Truex, though some- 
what mature, gives an excellent 
embodiment of Charles. Ernest 
Lawford is the unappreciated 
Poet, who speaks a prologue be- 
fore each scene, quaintly tinkling 
a little bell as a signal for the 
curtain to rise. William Norris 
as JJ/rs. Mac Miche, the 
ogress, gives a grotesque 
performance of pe- 
culiar artistic merit. 
Edward Connelly 
and Etienne Girar- 
dot are the doleful 
Professors. The 
rest, two score in 
number, are mostly 
fairies, gnomes, 

sprites and ani- 

mals. I cannot 

speak of the per- 
sonal comeliness of 















































squirref seeks his nest in the 
treetop. Twilight falls and up 
in the sky hangs a silvery 
moon. 

There is, of course, much 
that is grotesque to give 
contrast to these lovely 
scenes, Mrs. Mac Miche, re-in- 
forced by the orphanage Pro- 
jJessors, comes to capture the 
truant Charles. Vhe unappre 
ciated Poet arirves to aid him. 
The dog wakes up and be- 
comes his growling protec- 
tor. But it promises to go 
hard with the boy, until 
a. lawyer arrives to notify 
him that by the death of 
his uncle he has become 
wonderously rich. In an 
instant Mrs. Mac Miche 
and the Professors 
change from his _ tor- 
mentors to his servile 
friends. 

There is still an- 
other act. Charles, 
meanwhile, has gone 
away to London, 
where his head has 
been turned by the 
ways of the fashionable 
world. Years pass and 
then the spoiled boy comes 
back with his newly-found 
friends to look in upon the 
old house. He has even for- 
gotten the playmates of his 
youth, when the soul of his 
boyhood appears before him 
and reveals to him the error 
of his ways. Char/es thereupon 
is once more himself and the 
fairies show their satisfaction 
by restoring Llind Ju/ict’s sight, 
by curing Mrs. Mac Miche, who 
has fallen ill, and even by bring- 
ing success to the unappreciated 
Poet. The lovers are married, of 
course, and live happily 
ever after. 

his play of charm- 
ing fancies has’ been 
adroitly cast by Mr. 
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the animals, but as 
to the fairies — 
b-e-l-i-e-v-e m-e ! 


N Ie 4 00 d 
turn de- 
serves another! 
Since melo- 
dramas about 
criminals nowa- 
days hold a place 
in the interest 
of theatre-goers 
only second to 
Pp la ys about 
child life, it 
is my duty 
to include 
one of the 


most popular 
Photograph by White, ' » r 2 
New York examples of the 
Copyright, 1913. by first mentioned 
Charles Frohman . 

class. Such a 

play is “The Conspiracy,” but 
what is the reason that accounts 
for its crowded audiences I am 
at a loss to understand, unless 
it be that its author, Robert 
Baker, who is a Harvard 
graduate, has concocted its 


Belasco. Especially de- fiery episodes with a keenly 
lightful is Mary Pick- Julian 'Estrange, humorous sense of their sheer 
ford, who acts blind eae extravagance, 
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d kidnaped by das- 
i tardly ‘white slave” 
if dealers. Under 
i pretense of con- 
ducting her to her 
brother, who is an 
assistant district 
attorney, they im 
: prison her in a 
1 room where she 
'4 cannot communicate 
; with the _ outside 
| world. At last, real- 
} izing her danger. 
hs she turns upon one 
; ' of the villains and 
’ kills him. Then to 
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“The Conspiracy” 
has to do. with 
Margaret Holt, an 
innocent country 





girl who comes 
unsuspectingly to thx 
great city, and be 


fore she leaves th 


railroad station is 


avoid detection by the 
police—her innocence 
of city having 


ways 
miraculously been cured 








; she buries herself un- 
y 3] der an assumed name in 
Fag a settlement house. 
| There, happily, the 
Yt “white slave’ interest in 
if “The Conspiracy” ends, 
and then the aftermath of 
; the murder begins. ‘There is 
an old “hack” writer who 
makes a precarious living 
] by selling sensational novel 
; ettes to the newspapers. As Photograph by White, a : ; : 
a his literary attainments do New York . ne Goss Py one a oo 
not include the Charles Fron in. trader in “The Conspiracy.” In 


inventive 
faculty, he is in the habit 
of relying upon famous criminal cases 
for his plots. But once his brain is set 

going, he manages to supply the details 


gene, + rymamenategee Merwe 


of his stories by a marvelous system of 


| inductive reasoning of which Sherlock 
a Holmes himself might be proud. ‘The 
: old “hack” writer, IVinthrop Clavering, 
gleefully pounces upon the murder of 
i ; the white slaver. which is mystifying 


the police. He sets his 


paratus in operation and believes he sees 
an explanation for the crime. Lest his 


reasoning ap 
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Jane Grey in the play. 


inspiration get away from him he dashes 


otf to the settlement house in 
a ste nographer to take down the ex: iting 
novel he intends to dictate. Margaret 
H/olt, who has learned shorthand up in 
the country, gets the job. 

Phen ie play in 
which C/lavering reels off his story at 
lightning speed. He happens to hit cor 
rectly upon every detail leading up to 
the murder. Nothing, it seems, can elude 
his marvelous intuition. And Margaret, 


search of 


comes the act of tl 














venality, he finally 
resolves to become 
the girl’s protector, 
and then lays a 











plan to outwit the 

police whom he has 

summoned, Finally 

he goes still further 

and helps them to 

run down the band 

of ‘white slavers.” 

All this is sheer 

nonsense, of cours?, 

but it is amusing 

nonsense and, as 

the play is very 

well acted, it has 

succeeded in a sea- 

son when infinitely 

better melodramas 

have failed. For 

much of its popu- 

larity the perform- 

ance of John Emer- 

son, in the role of the 

eccentric Jittérateur, is 

due, although Jane 

Grey, Francis Byrne, 

Guy Nichols and various 

others who dart in and out 

during the ramifications of 

the story appear cleverly 

in a series of characters 

that would never be en- 
countered in real life. 





HE name 


of Henry 

K istemaeckers, the new 
Relgian dramatist, who last 
year won the play-goers of 














is accused by John Emerson, | 
murder of a * White-Slave 
the circle is another pose of 


seated opposite him at the desk, is amazed 
when she finds herself taking down the 
exact details of the crime she committed. 
The police are offering fabulous rewards 
for her arrest. This increases her discom- 
fiture. Clavering notices her agitation 
and suspects the truth. 

The literary Sherlock Holmes decides 
at first to cause Margaret’s arrest and 
secure the reward, which is a much larger 
sum than he can hope to receive for his 
novelette. But having conquered his 


Paris with the first speci- 
men of his craft, ‘La Flam- 


bee,” at the Porte Saint 

Martin Theatre, has lately 

figured so constantly in the 
;uropean news that his play, now known 
as ““The Spy,” has attracted more atten- 
tion than ordinarily would be given to 
works that have their origin in France. 
The fact that Charles Frohman has given 
it the prestige of production at the Em- 
pire Theatre with Edith Wynne Matthi- 
son in its heroine réle is also one of its 
assets, although I seriously doubt. if 
audiences in this country will easily ad- 
just themselves to its peculiar point of 
view. 
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One thing, anyway, is certain. The throb of patriotism which comes at the climax 
of “Ihe Spy” will not touch a very responsive chord with us, though it is easy to 
understand why the loyal enthusiasm of the French should a 


- 


have been profoundly stirred by it. ‘To them it gave the 
play a unique interest; in our alien view, “The Spy” 

is only the usual example of triangular domesti 
intrigue. 

A house party is in progress at the chateau of the 
Boron Stettin, close to one of the frontiers of France. Among 
the guests are a representative of the Church in .Wonseigneu 
Jussy, of the Cabinet in Bertrand de Mauret, of the 
Army in Lieut.-Col. Felt and his wife Monique, 
and of the social world of Paris in Marcel Beau- 
court. A stranger, Julius Glogau, is also there. 
He is a foreigner, introduced by Lieut.-Col. Felt, 
who has been forced to vouch for him. It seems 
that the army officer has been keeping up a pre- 
tense of being rich since his marriage to 
Monique, and has fallen deeply into Glogau’s 
debt. 

The conversation of the party is about mat- 
ters of politics and religion, all very engrossing, 
presumably, to the French, but not of great in- 
terest to us, and then it leaks out that Monique 
is thinking of divorcing her military husband. 
She has grown tired of Fe/¢’s domineering man- 
ner and has become attracted by the gentler 
personality of her friend Warcel. So wide already 
has become the breach that ./onique no longer 
shares her room with her husband, and there- 
fore is able to invite her lover to come to visit 
her that night. 

Felt’s indebtedness to Glogau is made 
known when the pair are left alone. The 
latter makes a demand for his money, but it 
is not a cash settlement that he really wants. He 
is a German spy, and when the army officer con- 
fesses his inability to pay, G/ogau suggests that the 
account can be squared by giving up the plans of a 
frontier fortress of which Fe/¢ is ineharge. In patri- 
otic rage the officer grapples with the man and 
strangles him. 

Then Fe/t, in terror at his deed, makes has way 
to his wife’s room. He asks a last interview, 
pleading that she may never see him again. Marcel 
is warned off and .Wonigue hears her husband’s con- 
fession—how he has been poor all along and has 
plunged into debt for her sake and how, at last, he has 
killed the man who tempted him to become a traitor to 
his country. All the emotional excitement of French na- 
ture is crowded into the interview; and then follows the 
/énouement. In Felt’s patriotic deed Monique forgets her 
revulsion for his imperious nature. He has accomplished a 
glorious deed for France and she determines to remain at 
his side to sustain him in his coming trial. The scene is ended 
as husband and wife go to look upon the body of the dead man. 
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Marie Doro and 
Charles Cherry, the 
two idols of the 
matinée girl, in 
“The New Secre 
tary.” 





Next morning the tragedy of the night before is discov- 


But soon the truth comes out. 
command of 


incidents might be supposed to have happened in some 
place suburban to one of our own large cities. 


stamp it as un-American. Our ambitious young men do 





At first it is thought that Glogau died of apoplexy. 
The Cabinet minister takes 
the situation. ‘The brute G/ogau got only 
his deserts, he declares, as he sets in operation the 
machinery of his office to glorify rather than 
condemn the officer who killed a spy. Thus 
husband and wife are reunited as the re- 
sult of a crime, and even J/arcel for- 
gets his infatuation for Monique in his 
admiration of the deed of the man 
from whom he had intended to steal 
her. 

Is it hard to comprehend why 
Paris audiences should have grown 
enthusiastic over such a story as 

this? Is it not also easy to understand 
why our own play-goers should receive 
it rather apathetically? In our 
interest in its patriotic motive, we have 
opportunity to discover that “The Spy” 
is a very mechanical affair—a thinly 
disguised repetition of the old three- 

cornered complication of the hus- 
band, the wife and the lover. 

Edith Wynne Matthison has been 
reproached for acting Monique with 
Anglo-Saxon repression. As she cannot so much 
as distantly suggest a French woman, and as the 

Gallic atmosphere of the drama is entirely lost in 
the translation, I am inclined to believe she pur- 
sues the right course in her interpretation. Cyril 
Keightley plays the imperious husband effective- 
ly, though he too is thoroughly English. Julian 
L,’Estrange is somewhat heavy as the lover—at 
least he does not indicate the allurements which 
the character is supposed to possess. Edgar 
Norton is the spy in Mr. Frohman’s cast, the 
personnel of which is as efficient as he probably 
could obtain, although “The Spy” only goes to 


























lesser 




































prove again the difficulty of attempting to 
produce in English translations, dramas which 
deal intimately with French life and char- 
acter. 





A™ YTHER glimpse of French life, a little more 
domestic and therefore considerably less ex- 
citing, is afforded in Francis de Croisset’s comedy, 
“The New Secretary.” Cosmo Gordon Lennox has 
made the translation. So completely has its French 
atmosphere evaporated in the process that, except 
for the peculiar point of view of the characters, its 















There are two things about the piece, however, which 
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not choose secretaryships as stepping 
stones to fortune, unless they become sec- 
retaries of trusts. Our romantic young 
women will not permit interference by 
their families in the affairs of the heart. 
To this extent Robert Levaltier, as im 
personated by Charles Cherry, and 
Helene Miran-Charville, as acted by 
Marie Doro, are characteristically 
French. It may now be surmised that 
“The New Secretary” contains twin 
stars. 

Helene, who has reached the marriage- 
able age, is headstrong, willful and 
haughty. She will have none of the ar 
dent and eligible young men dangled be- 
fore her by her father, who has inherited 
his fortune and therefore thoroughly 
despises the word business. 
as a husband the elderly widower, Baron 
Garnier, not so much because she thinks 


She chooses 


she can love him as because she is sorry 
for his little motherless son. The Baron 
at the moment is busy promoting the sale 
of some waste lands owned by Jiran- 
Charville to a certain plausible individual 
named Paraineaux. 

Miran-Charville’s superannuated sec- 
retary, Bourgeot, has recently been sup- 
planted by the younger man, Levaltier. 
He will not be bulldozed by Helene, and 
for that reason she hates him—at least she 
thinks she does. He, on the other hand, 
loves her, although he is careful not to 
let her know it. 

Levaltier is altogether too wise to re- 
main a secretary long. He knows, for 
instance, why Baron Garnier has per- 
suaded Miran-Charville to sell his waste 
lands to Paraineaux. ‘These two worthies 
are acting in collusion. ‘They are aware 
that the tract contains valuable phosphate 
deposits. The Baron has even been base 
enough to become engaged to Helene 
in order to hurry the transfer. 

Knowing all this, Leva/tier procras- 
tinates when he is ordered to draw up the 
transfer papers. His employer, there- 
fore, gets the idea that he is inefficient. 
Listening from the balcony above the 
library, //e/ene learns the real reason. She 
finds out, too, that Levaltier is on the 
point of exposing the Baron, not because 
he is desirous of protecting Wiran-Char- 
ville’s interests, but because he loves her. 
The effrontery of such an admission ex- 
asperates her, although she is fully deter 


mined to break with her false lover. 


In the end, the willful little heiress is 
tamed by Leva/tier, much after the man- 
ner that Petruchio subjugated Katherine. 
But for a long time she remains obdurate. 
It is only when the secretary is dismissed 
and is taking his leave that she throws 
herself into his arms—the last thing that 
such a girl as she would do. 

Miss Doro’s paroxysms of rage are like 
ripples raised by a summer breeze on the 
surface of a mill pond. Mr. Cherry, as 
he impersonates the secretary, is almost 
equally gentle in his expression of emo 
tion. But the matinée girls adore them 
both and “The New Secretary” is sure of 
arun. ‘There is one actor, the truthful 
ring of whose performance is not to be 
mistaken fora moment. He is Ferdinand 
Gottschalk, who appears as the rascally 
Paraineaux. 1 wish I might say as much 
of Wilson Hummel, as Wiran-Charville, 
Frank Kemble-Cooper, as the Baron, and 
Claude Gillingwater, as //e/ene’s art pro 
fessor. ‘The latter reminds me of George 
Ade in the fastnesses of his Indiana 
farm. 


PERETTAS by Franz Lehar have 

come over the sea in quick succession 
since “The Merry Widow” achieved its 
big American hit. As a rule they have 
failed so completely to make good the 
early promise of their composer that 
each new comer in the list is open to sus 
picion, at least until it justifies itself. 

Two more have reached these shores 
since the beginning of the new year. 
“Eva,” which the European capitals are 
said to have liked, seemed to us to be an 
attempt to emulate “Louise,” but without 
Charpentier’s genius. A “baby grand” 
opera, somebody dubbed-it. It has al 
ready been tenderly put to rest. “The 
Man With Three Wives” is very much 
better, and as it is produced with the 
Shuberts’ characteristic lavishness, _ it 
seems destined to make its way into popu- 
larity. 

Of course, it is by virtue of its Viennese 
score that it will prosper best. ‘There is 
plenty of sparkle and spirit in all of its 
twenty-four numbers and there is at least 
one waltz that intoxicates you with its 
dreamy measures. A ballet is also in 
cluded in a vein quite new to Lehar. One 
of the difficulties with it is that musically 
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Lean, 


it does not adjust itself to any 

one or two specially distinctive 
roles. ‘Therefore, however lilting 
the tunes, the performance pro eeds 
Ona dead level. 

A new libretto, supposed to be more in 
accord than the original with the Ameri- 
can taste for humor, has been fitted to 
the music. It serves its purpose fairly 
well but it is at no time much more than 
conventional. In spite of the title, trigamy 
is not the burden of the tale because, after 
all has been said and done, it is discov- 
cred that the hero was really married only 
once. Being somewhat of a philanderer, 
he had had sweethearts in Vienna, Paris 
and London. Then he made the mistake 
of marrying the Viennese without notify- 
1087 





A scene from the latest of 
the epidem icnnese 


. 4 } e of ¥ 
» operas, * The Man With Three 


Vives.” 


ing the others. As he, in the 
course of his duties as a tourist 
agent, was compelled to visit Paris 
and London, and as his wife insisted 
upon accompanying him, the attention he 
received from his former sweethearts, 
whom he could not bring himself to dis- 
appoint by telling them the truth, got 
him into constant hot water. 
rhe story at least serves the purpose 
of shifting the scenes to the three cities, 
which leads to some effective pictorial 
contrasts and lends to the settings and 
costumes a variety that other recent 
operettas have not enjoyed. It is by no 
means a drll affair, quite apart from the 
music. 
Cecil Lean, Leslie Kenyon, Sydney 
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Grant and Arthur Geary have the princi- Dolly Castles and Charlotte Greenwood 
pal masculine roles, but none of them is —the latter a lady of thin and rangy 
of great account Che effervescence of | proportions who succeeds splendidly in 
the entertainment proceeds from Alice _ illustrating the triumph of pedal extrem- 


\ orke, Dorot! \ Webb, Sophye Barnard, ities over voice, 
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ILLUSTRATED 
i |JHE Queen, on the verge of 
p tears, took refuge in a hand- 
| kerchief ; the King raised his 
————— shoulders, frankly outwitted ; 
and the Princess—yes, I’m very much 
afraid the Princess stamped both dainty 
feet. 

“T will not!” cried Her Royal High- 
ness for the third time. “I will not go out 
on the balcony!” 

Through an open window of the salon 
the murmur of the crowd grew more in- 
sistent. From cheering it had gradually 
grown impatient, until now it was full of 
rumblings that spoke plainly enough of 
disappointment—even ill nature. What 
right had the royal family to keep them 
waiting so many hours! Hadn’t they been 
in the palace square since daybreak, 
waiting to see the Princess and to show 








ALEXANDER 
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POPINI 


her how beloved she had become to them 
since the day before! What could have 
delayed her! Where was she! Of course 
they were glad enough to see the King 
and Queen when they appeared on the 
balcony and bowed so graciously. But 
that was not what they wanted. They 
wanted the Princess, the one who had 
been affianced to the Crown Prince of 
Finseland, the one who was willing to 
sacrifice herself to an alliance which 
would bring her subjects peace after so 
many years of bickerings and rivalries 
and petty wars. She must show herself 
to them—she must come out so they could 
tell her the place she had taken in their 
hearts. Vive la Princesse! La Princesse! 
Notre Princesse! 

The King peeped through the drawn 
curtains—an undignified thing for His 
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Majesty to do, yet justified to his own 
satisfaction by the abominably awkward 
situation—then turned to the Queen. 

“You see, they don’t want us. They 
are calling for her.” He straightened 
to his most commanding height and 
moved pompously across the floor and 
laid his hand—quite heavily, too—on 
the table at which the Princess sat. 

“Maria Theodosia Augustina of Frod- 
enborg !” He rolled out the words sonor- 
ously, each syllable distinct. ‘Your sub- 
jects are waiting to see you.” 

The Princess tossed her head. “They 
are not my subjects.” 

“Then whose, pray, are they ?” 

“Yours—-and Mama’s.” 

“And are you not our daughter? Are 
you not heir to the throne?” 

“Tt isn’t my fault! I couldn’t help it! 
I didn’t want to be, goodness knows!” 

His Majesty frowned at the Queen, 
whose answer was outspread, helpless 
hands. Then to the Princess: “*’ Pon my 
word! What, then, do you want to be?” 

“Just a plain girl who can do what 
she pleases. I don’t want to be a Princess 
—nor sit on a throne—nor do all the 
boring things I have to do.” 

The Queen came forward and took 
her by the hands. “But, my dear, what 
could you be but a Princess? That’s 
what you were born. There’s nothing 
else you know about.” 

“Oh, yes there is! I could sing. Schou 
says I have a ripping voice, and that if 
I ever had to make a living I could go 
to America and sing in vaudeville. Heaps 
of people do that and make fortunes. 
Why shouldn’t I ?” 

This was too much for His Majesty. 
“Tt’s those vile American novels you’ve 
been reading. I told you not to let her 
have them.” This last thrust at the 
Queen, who retorted that it was His 
Majesty’s fault in receiving so many of 
that raw nationality at Court. It was 
perfectly natural that the child should 
fall under their disastrous influence! 

A long complaining murmur from 
without interrupted what might have 
ended in a royal fuss. The King took a 
turn about the room and back again. 

“Maria Theodosia! Will you go out 
on the balcony or not?” 

“No! A thousand times no!” cried 


Her Royal Highness, this time the stamp- 
ing foot accompanied by a torrent of 
tears. “I hate them! I hate you and Ma- 
ma! I hate everything! I wont go out to 
them, and I wont marry a man I never 
laid my eyes on! I told you I wouldn’t! 
You had no right to announce it. I'll 
die first !” 

The King sank into a chair, entirely 
at his wit’s end ; the Queen’s tearful sym- 
pathy was only aggravating. 

“What can we do?” she wailed. 

“Nothing—unless we send for Schou,” 
snapped His Majesty. ‘He generally can 
manage her when we can’t.” 

Her Royal Highness’ tears had shown 
no signs of ceasing when the door opened 
and the Grand Maréchal de la Cour 
entered. After a low bow, he stood erect 
and silent. 

“Schou,” began the King, “Augus- 
tina will not go on the balcony.” 

“Yes, Your Majesty, I know.” 

“Well, what are we to do? We can’t 
dismiss the crowd. We can’t tell them 
she’s ill. She was seen riding in the Park 
this morning. Can you suggest any- 
thing ?” 

The Grand Marshal looked towards 
the Princess, then back at her royal par- 
ents, and made a gesture which said 
plainly: “Leave her to me.” 

The King and Queen rose with sighs 
of relief and passed quietly into an ante- 
chamber. The Grand Marshal waited a 
moment, then went to the window and 
showed himself on the balcony, returned 
and closed the window tight. That would 
pacify the crowd for a little while ; they 
knew that his presence always meant 
something royal was in prospect. Finally 
he went to the table where the Princess 
still wept and sat down opposite her. His 
expression softened till his shrunken old 
eyes were full of the glow of affection. 
Then he stretched his hand across the 
table, little by little, till it touched the 
Princess’ ; and the pressure of it was so 
gentle, so sympathetic, that she lifted her 
head and actually smiled on him. 

“Oh, Schou, I didn’t know you were 
here!” With a quick glance about the 
room she realized they were alone. The 
next moment she slipped from the chair, 
laid her head on the old man’s knee, and 
let the tears come with renewed violence. 

















He said nothing—but his hand on her 
tight braided hair—she was still in rid- 
ing togs—expressed just what she needed 
at the moment. After a while she grew 
quiet. It was too volcanic an outburst to 
last long. 

“Oh, Schou,” she murmured, “you 
know what it’s all about. Isn’t it fright- 
ful!” 

Still the Grand Marshal kept silent. 

“And to think that Papa didn’t even 
tell me about it! Nor you either—you 
mean old thing! I had to hear it from 
my lady in waiting. All of you just went 
and said I would marry that detestable 
Prince Holgar. I believe you are glad to 
get rid of me. And I—why Schou, I don’t 
even know if he’s nice looking!” 

The Grand Marshal’s hand sought an 
inside pocket and brought forth a pho- 
tograph. He looked at it, thoughtful. 

“Of course I don’t know if Your Roy- 
al Highness—” 

“Don’t call me Royal Highness! You 
know I hate it!” 

The old man sighed and continued: 
“Of course I don’t know if you will find 
him ‘nice looking.’ I’m inclined to think 
he is.” 

“How can you tell? You said you had 
never seen him, either!” 

“Photographs don’t always lie.” 

“But I haven’t even seen a photograph 
of him.” She lifted her head and saw 
what was in his hand. “Oh!” She grabbed 
it, took an appraising glance and shrew 
it on the table. “That might be anyone. 
All men look alike in uniform. From that, 
I shouldn’t know him if I saw him.” 

“Hm-m. Still—it’s not bad.” 

“T see—you are just like the others 

The old man let this go unchallenged. 
“T wonder if he said the same thing about 
yours.” 

“My photograph !”—with a new inter- 
est. “‘Has he seen mine?” 

“T suppose he looked at it. We sent it 
to him.” 

“Which one?” 

“The one taken last year—at your first 
ball.” 

“Oh, Schou, you mean that horrid one 
in the ermine coat! You sent him that 
one? He’ll think I’m a fright.” 

“Probably so—if he ever looked at it. 
I doubt if he did, though.” 
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The Princess rose haughtily. There 
were no signs of tears now as she drew 
herself to full height, a good slim height 
it was, too. 

“So you don’t think he has even looked 
at my picture?” 

“My dear child, you forget how many 
photographs of princesses Prince Holgar 
has seen. I suppose one is sent to him 
every day in the year. Every ruling fam- 
ily in Europe has been after him, and of 
course that sort of thing gets to be a hor- 
rible bore. You can’t blame him for that.” 

“Then why does he want to marry 
me ?” 

“T don’t know that he does—any more 
than you want to marry him. He’s doing 
it for the sake of his people. He loves 
them and his country. He is willing to 
sacrifice himself for their peace and pros- 
perity—even if he has to give up the 
one he loves.” 

“He loves some one he can’t marry?” 

“I’m only supposing. I’m not certain. 
Most young men are in love. At any rate, 
he hasn’t let his love stand in the way. 
He sees it isn’t his happiness—the petty 
happiness of two—it is the happiness of 
hundreds of thousands, the happiness of 
all those people out there.”” He moved his 
hand towards the window through which 
the murmur was coming. 

The Princess grew thoughtful. “That 
must be frightful, Schou. Think of lov- 
ing some one and not being able to marry 
her because the happiness of others de- 
pended upon another marriage!” 

“No—it isn’t frightful. One might 
say it is very brave and noble.” 

“Brave!” scoffed the Princess. ‘What 
is brave about loving and giving up?” 

“It’s just there—in the sacrifice !” 

“The sacrifice! Yes,’—the Princess 
was thoughtful again—“‘it is rather noble. 
I hadn’t thought of it that way. How 
miserable he must be!” 

“Yes, that’s what I like about him. It 
makes me think him a pretty fine fellow.” 

The Princess picked up the photograph 
and looked at it. “I presume, Schou, what 
you mean is that he is much nobler than 
Eg 

“At least you are not in love.” 

With eyes still on the photograph: 
“You really think he’s good looking? 
Poor fellow! And how dreadful for her! 
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Does she love him very much? | hope 
she isn’t some wretched dance hall wom 
an!” 

The Grand Marshal gave a quick, dis- 
missing gesture. “Of course not! I’m 
sure she’s not that sort.”’ 

“Who is she, Schou ?” 

“T don’t know. I may have been mis- 
informed. It may not be so very serious, 
after all. And, do you know, I’ve been 
thinking it might be rather interesting—”’ 

“Yes Pp” 

“For Your Royal Highness to try to 
make him forget this other woman.” 

“Try? Thank you. Then you think it 
would be very difficult ?” 

Schou smiled leniently. “You must 
remember he has had the world at his 
feet. Five princesses were offered to him 
last year.” 

“Was I offered to him?” 

“‘No—his family made the first move.” 

For a while the Princess appeared ut- 
terly absorbed in the photograph. “It 
might be jolly good fun surprising him.” 

“How?” 

“Oh,”—and the Princess turned a 
charming pink—“I mean, when he finds 
out I’m not such an awful fright as that 
photograph you sent him.” 

Schou’s features relaxed for the first 
time since his entrance. “I doubt if that 
would make much difference to him. 
He’s doing it entirely for his country.” 

“Still,” insisted the Princess, “any 
man likes to know his wife isn’t going to 
disgrace him.” Schou forced a yawn. 
“And it wouldn’t be uninteresting, as 
you say, to see if one could make him 
forget that other woman.” 

“TI sincerely hope Your Royal High- 
ness may succeed.” 

“Schou, do you think I’m quite impos- 
sible? One would judge, from your man- 
ner, that no one would look at me twice. 
Just to show you how mistaken you are,” 
—she laid down the photograph, res- 
olute—“I’m going to do it.” 

“Do what, your Royal Highness?” 

“Make him forget that other girl.” 

The Grand Marshal tried to simulate 
reluctance when he rose; the effort was 
something of a failure. He was across 
the salon in a moment and had opened 
the door to the ante-chamber and mo- 
tioned to their waiting Majesties. 


The Queen rushed to the Princess and 
kissed her. 

“My darling Augustina! We'll go to 
Paris for the frocks.” 

“I prefer Vienna,” said Augustina, 
coldly. 

The Grand Marshal threw open the 
windows and the waiting crowd gave a 
ringing cheer. Taking her place between 
the King and Queen, the Princess of 
Frodenborg bowed stiffly down at the 
thousands of her subjects in the square. 
When it was all over, the window closed, 
the satisfied populace returned to their 
homes, and luncheon announced, the 
Princess took another glance at the 
photograph. 

“You really think he’s good looking, 
Schou ?” 

“That is for Your Royal Highness to 
decide.” 


The day was perfect, almost too per- 
fect: the sort of day when one catches 
one’s breath and wonders what is going 
to happen. It was that perfect hour, too, 
when the sunlight had ripened into mel- 
low gold and one knew that a tinge of 
purple would soon be creeping into the 
shadows, and the edges of things would 
lose their sharpness—late afternoon. 

The Princess sat alone, comfortably 
enthroned beneath a pine tree which 
stood a little apart from the grove of 
slender beeches. A little in front of her 
the ground sloped precipitately; it was 
almost a straight fall to the beach below, 
which stretched out a goodly distance to 
meet the rippling sea. There was no surf ; 
there was no wind stirring ; and the pastel 
shades on the water seemed unbroken 
over the wide stretch that ended in a faint 
strip of green—the shore line of Finse- 
land, the rival power. A book was in her 
hand, but she wasn’t reading; she was 
gazing straight before her towards that 
detestable country which, in one week 
more, she must call her own. She looked 
much prettier than she had that day on 
the balcony, bowing to her subjects; she 
was sweeter in expression; there was a 
real gentleness, almost a dreaminess, in 
her blue eyes; and her hair, soft about 
her face, made her look very, very girlish 
—and you remember, she was all of 
seventeen years. The book—it lay an in- 

















criminating distance from her—was a 


wretched grammar 


tongue. No wonder she had cast it aside! 
After a while she settled herself more 
comfortably, dragged off her hat and 


put both arms back 
of her head. The 
view she found en- 
chanting except for 
that strip of de- 
testable land; it 
had such a way of 
giving a finality to 
what otherwise 
might have been 
delightfully vague. 
Once, forgetting 
that, she noticed a 
small _ sail boat 
coming near to 
shore. Watching it 
as it dipped to the 
wind, she soon saw 
that a man was 
sailing it alone and 
that it was evident- 
ly his intention to 
find a_ landing. 
Some minutes later 
he had beached the 
frail craft, pulled 
it higher on the 
sand, and was mak- 
ing directly  to- 
wards the _ spot 
where the Princess 
sat, striding along 
in a care-free way 
and singing non- 
chalantly, though 
rather well. 

The Princess sat 
still, saw him climb 
the steep path, and 
not until he was 
within a few yards 
of her did she think 
of fear. The thing 
was unheard of ; no 
one was permitted 
to land on Crown 


property. Could he be mad? Or did he not 
know? And all the while he was getting 
nearer to her, still singing, still quite 
unaware of her presence. Then he saw 
her, stopped short and stared; a frank, 


of some foreign 
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Schou’s features relaxed for the first time. 
doubt if that would make much differ- 
ence to him,” he said. 


than in her. 


“ey 
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impudent sort of stare it was, too—yes, 
quite impudent and entirely too familiar. 
The Princess had never had anyone stare 
at her that way before. There was no 
misunderstanding that he found her 


pretty; his whole 
expression said it 
in a most discon- 
certing way. The 
Princess was an- 
noyed. 

“Probably you 
don’t know you are 
trespassing—or do 
your” Her voice 
was just haughty 
enough to match 
his stare. 

“Oh, by Jove, 
am I!” he an- 
swered in English, 
not at all contrite- 
ly. “I didn’t mean 
to. I thought the 
view from up here 
ought to be splen- 
did. The spot 
looked uninhabited. 
You don’t mind if 
I stop a moment 
now that I’m here, 
do you? It was 
something of a pull 
up the hill.” He 
threw himself 
down on the 
ground and gazed 
out across the wa- 
ter. 

“How did you 
know I spoke En- 
glish?” the Prin- 
cess asked, taken a 
little by surprise. 

“Oughtn’t I to 
know if one speaks 
my own tongue?” 
This with his back 
to her and quite in- 
differently. He ap- 
peared much more 


interested in the view at that moment 


“You—English! You don’t look it.” 
“Don’t I? I’m sorry. By Jove—it’s 
corking—this view. Suppose you get 
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tired of it, though. Is that strip of land 
over there Finseland ?” 

The Princess frowned and her lips be- 
came a thin line of scarlet. Even a 
stranger, an impudent, familiar stranger, 
had to appear out of the unknown and 
call her attention to it. She nodded with- 
out speaking. 

“It looks like fairyland from here, 
doesn’t it?’ He turned on his side and 
lay looking up to her through eyes that 
were still disconcerting. They were nice 
eyes, the Princess found herself admit- 
ting, though they were impudent. And 
such manners! Such sprawling there un- 
der the tree before her! He must be of 
very vulgar origin; or was this the way 
men treated women who were not of royal 
blood? The idea caught her fancy and 
her chagrin disappeared. It was evident 
he thought her a plain, every-day sort of 
a person. That might prove rather inter- 
esting. Why not let him go on thinking 
so! 

“Doesn’t it?’ he repeated, still look- 
ing at her. 

“Doesn’t what?” she asked, caught in 
her own thoughts. 

“Bless me, you weren’t listening to me 
at all, were you? Was your book so inter- 
esting that you were still thinking of it?” 
He put out his hand and picked up the 
book just as she made a futile gesture to 
reach it before he did. 

“Give it to me,” she commanded, thor- 
oughly the Princess. 

But he didn’t notice that, and held the 
book in his hand. “Surely you don’t mind 
my seeing it!’’ It was evident he had a 
nasty way of teasing. “I promise to look 
only at the title.” 

“T forbid you to.” 

“Q-ho! Improper literature for yourg 
ladies! I see.”” He held it towards her. 
She withdrew her hand and flushed crim- 
son, furious. “You may look at it if you 
think that.” 

He read the name aloud: “Fronden- 
borgese Grammar. By George, that 7s 
extraordinary !” 

“What?” 

“Your having this book.” 

“Why is it extraordinary?” 

“I’ve just been studying it myself.” 
“Indeed !”—coldly—“have you?” 
“Ves. I’m visiting Prince Holgar.” 


“Prince Holgar!” The Princess half 
rose and then slipped back, trying hard 
to appear as if she had not screamed out 
his name. 

“Did I startle you? You know him?” 

The Princess had to take time to re- 
gain her composure and all the while she 
felt certain he was assigning some motive 
to her manner. His next words convinced 
her of it. 

 Hélas!” he said, a shade softer. ‘Just 
my luck! I’m always doing the wrorg 
thing. I ought not to have mentioned 
him.” 

“Why shouldn’t you?” She flushed 
deeper at his insinuation, and realized 
fully that it was only adding to his con- 
viction. “You think I mind?” 

“T’ve done it for the hundredth time 
since I’ve been in this part of the world.” 

“Done what?” 

He shot her a swift glance and looked 
away. “Oh—nothing.” 

“T insist.” 

‘“‘Well—mentioning him in the wrong 
place.” 

This was becoming intolerable. If the 
Princess had been sitting in a chair she 
surely would have stamped both feet. As 
it was she had to meet his ribald glance. 
“You are perfectly silly. I don’t mind in 
the least.” 

“Don’t you?—then I didn’t make a 
gaffe.” This in a tone that said plainly 
enough: ‘Have it your way; but I see 
you are in love with him.” Aloud, with 
an obvious effort at changing the subject : 
“Why did you say I was trespassing ?” 

“Because you are. These are the 
grounds of the king’s summer palace. No 
one is allowed to land here.” 

At this he settled himself more com- 
fortably, actually pulling out a cigarette 
case. “How jolly to be on a king’s 
demesne! Never was before. Don’t notice 
anything different, though.” Then, with 
a keener glance towards her: “By the 
way, what are you doing here?” 

“I—I am the Princess Augustina’s 
lady in waiting.” 

“Are you, really! This is perfectly 
splendid! I’ve never heard of such luck! 
Isn’t it jolly meeting this way—I mean 
we don’t have to manceuvre to get a ¢éte- 
a-téte. I’ve half a mind to make a con- 
fession to you.”” Once more he was look- 
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ing at her in that appraising way. “I 
wonder if you could keep a secret.” He 
waited for her answer; and got none. 
She wasn’t even looking at him. “You 
can, can’t you?” Still she was silent. 
“Hang it all—I will tell you,” he rushed 
on. “I knew all the time this was the 
King’s summer palace. It’s all a cooked 
up plan between Prince Holgar and me 
to find out what the Princess is like. Of 
course you know he hasn’t seen her. He’s 
mad to know what she looks like. And so 
we planned that I, being a foreigner, 
could come over here unknown, and make 
an unbiased report on her. Oh—but I 
forget. Of course you don’t want to talk 
about it—do you? I mean—just now— 
oh, hang it all, to be perfectly frank, I 
saw you cared when I first mentioned his 
name. You must forgive me. Bless me if 
I can keep up with all the girls who are 
in love with him.” 

The Princess found herself so torn be- 
tween rage and curiosity that she found 
only one thing to do—laugh. “Is he such 
a—a Don Juan?” 

“Not exactly that—that’s a little 
strong. But I must admit he has a way 
with him.” 

“You need not worry about my loving 
him; I never even saw him.” 

“Really !”—with a deep sigh of relief. 
“Then why did you act that way when I 
first mentioned him?” 

“Naturally—on account of the Prin- 
cess—” 

“Of course! How stupid of me! You 
can’t imagine what a relief it is. Now— 
to go back—Prince Holgar has only seen 
her photograph—a frightful, frumpy 
sort of a girl, gotten up in ermine and 
velvet, like stage princesses, you know. 
Is she really so—so impossible ?” 

The Princess tried hard to keep her 
voice steady. “I suppose she is. Most 
princesses are.” 

“You think so! I saw some royalties at 
Nice last year who were immensely 
smart.” 

““Well—Princess Augustina isn’t. She’s 
a frump.” 

“By Jove—that’s unfortunate for poor 
Holgar! Besides—just between you and 
me—he detests her name.” 

“Which one?” 

“Augustina—of course.” 
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“She has two other to choose from. 
Why doesn’t he call her Maria or Theo- 
dosia ?” 

“Gracious me! Do princesses have so 
many names?” 

She couldn’t manage to answer his 
laugh on account of the choking anger in 
her throat. He went on, gayly: “It is a 
funny name, isn’t it? I don’t blame him 
a bit.” 

She couldn’t stand it a moment longer 
and rose. “Do you happen to have a 
watch ?” she asked, gaining time to steady 
her voice—also to decide the best way to 
insult him for his rudeness. 

“Yes—but you aren’t going ?” 

“Will you kindly tell me the time ?” 

“Three o’clock,” he answered, looking 
full at her without taking out his watch. 

She grew taller and more dignified 
each moment. “I should like very much 
to know the time.” 

He pulled out his watch, repentant, 
and held the face towards her. She put 
out her hand for the book ; h= jumped up 
with a spring. 

“Seriously—are you going?” 

She inclined her head slightly, fully 
the Princess again. She was quite sure 
now that she didn’t at all like the way 
men treated mere women. 

“But—I say—you haven’t told me a 
thing about her. I haven’t any news for 
Prince Holgar.” 

“His impression is quite correct. That 
is sufficient.” She was moving away slow- 
ly without looking at him. 

“It isn’t half enough. I want to know 
what you think. Now—I’ll have to come 
back to-morrow.” 

“You needn’t bother.” 

“Oh, but I want to. You'll be here— 
wont you?” 

“No. I certainly shall not.” 


However, she was. She couldn’t help 
it. She hadn’t the slightest notion of ever 
wanting to see him again when she had 
left him—he was altogether horrid; but 
that night she lay awake and couldn’t 
keep from thinking of what he had said 
—and of him. She kept remembering his 
nice, steady, impudent eyes, and even if 
he had treated her as if she were a scul- 
lery maid, the novelty of it and the com- 
radeship of his manner were new enough 
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to be diverting. She couldn’t place him. 
He said he was English, yet he didn’t 
look stupidly British ; though his clothes 
were, she was sure; they were stamped 
Bond Street all over—white flannels and 
a red knitted tie and a most disreputable 
hat with a scarf wound about it. She 
wouldn’t admit that she liked him; yet, 
all the time she knew she did and that 
it was only what he had said, and not he 
really, but that hateful Holgar, which 
had made her so furious. The next after- 
noon she decided to go. Why should she 
be ousted from her favorite spot by this 
mere interloper? Besides, most probably 
he would not be there. 

She was purposely late,and as she came 
from out of the beech wood there he was, 
sure enough, propped against the pine, 
exactly where she had sat the day before. 

He sprang up when he saw her and 
smiled gayly. “So you reconsidered !” 

“No; I didn’t!” she retorted, with a 
rush of anger. “I usually come here every 
afternoon. I said I shouldn’t to-day, hop- 
ing that you would not return.” 

He saw her anger and flushed slightly. 
“Oh, then I’m intruding. I'll be off at 
once.” 

He retreated quickly and left her 
frankly distressed. She hadn’t an idea he 
would take it that way. When he was 
quite down on the beach she called to 
him: “Come back.” 

He looked up and laughed, showing 
fine teeth glistening against tanned skin. 
She blushed and frowned when he shook 
his head. “No, you only want to be 
polite; your conscience is hurting you.” 

“T haven’t any—at times. Seriously, I 
have something to tell you.” 

“Really ? Good! Come down here and 
we'll sail about a bit while you tell me.” 

‘How preposterous! Fancy my doing 
such a thing!” 

“Why not?” 

“You don’t know who I am.” 

“Lady in waiting to Princess Augus- 
tina, you said.” 

“Yes—but what would she say ?” 

“Don’t tell her.” 

“Tf she found out it would be a scan- 
dal.” 

“You may be sure I’m not going to tell 
her.” 

She shook her head and sighed. ““No— 


it would be rather jolly, though; but I 
don’t dare. Some other day, perhaps, 
when it’s—it’s safer.” 

He was up beside her again and 
sprawling, breathless, on the grass. She 
sat down under the tree and meeting his 
smile, smiled back at him; she just 
couldn’t help it. Then he laughed. He 
was such a boy. 

“You're very pretty,” he began, with- 
out any excuse whatever, except that she 
really was. 

Her eyebrows went up and she forced 
a yawn. “Scores of men have told me 
that.” 

“I don’t doubt it, for it’s really true. 
And you’ve got such a mixture of gentle- 
ness and haughtiness about you that it 
keeps a fellow guessing which it’s going 
to be next. Both are nice, too. Pity you 
couldn’t be a princess, for Prince Hol- 
gar’s sake, if not your own.” 

“T wouldn’t be for worlds,” she an- 
swered with quickened breath. ‘What 
are such empty honors worth when one 
has to marry a man she doesn’t love!” 

“Doesn’t the Princess love Prince 
Holgar?” 

“Hlow could she? She’s never seen 
him.” After a pause: “That’s what I 
called you back for.” 

“What ?” 

“So you could tell me about him. I 
told the Princess last night of meeting 
you. It was she who made me come back 
to-day to find out—more.” 

“You told her what I said to you? 
Heaven preserve us! The match will be 
off.” 

“T wasn’t quite so obnoxious as you. I 
softened the information. She was im- 
mensely interested. You will tell me what 
you know about him, wont you; I mean 
quite frankly ?” 

It was high time to smoke, he said, and 
pulled out a case of cigarettes. “By the 
way, you don’t object?” he said, with 
lighted match in hand. 

“You did it yesterday without asking 
me.” 

“Did I? A thousand pardons! Then 
you do object?” 

“Decidedly—when you aren’t even 
polite enough to offer me one.” 

“l’m a brute! Will you ever forgive 
me?” He held out the case. 
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She shook her head slowly. ‘The Prin- 
cess doesn’t approve.” 

“Oh, bother the Princess! Take one; 
I insist.” 

She did; and he started off on a 
rambling account of his friendship with 
Prince Holgar, which had begun at Ox- 
ford, for it appeared that His Royal 
Highness had been sent there when a lad. 
The friendship had continued and each 
year the stranger from England had 
gone to Finseland to spend the summer 
yachting and fishing. As to the personal- 
ity of her future consort, the Princess 
found afterwards that the recital had 
given her a fairly clear impression of 
him. Evidently he was a pretty good sort, 
fond of outdoor life and bored with the 
conventions of court life. On the whole, 
she decided, he must be a wholesome 
chap or he would not have chosen for his 
intimate friend this sprawling, bronzed, 
happy, carefree, winning—yes, she was 
quite willing to admit now that he was 
altogether charming—youth at her feet. 
Soon after he had finished she rose and 
sent him away with the promise that she 
would return on the morrow. 

“Ts the Princess very unhappy about 
this marriage?” he began the next day— 
the third. ' 

“She detests the thought of it.” 

“She needn’t. He’s not a bad lot.” 

“T shouldn’t call him an ideal lover. 
Instead of coming to see her, he’s off 
yachting with irresponsible friends.” She 
let a slight smile flicker towards him. “I 
should never marry a man who treated 
me that way.” 

“No man under the sun would treat 
you that way. But you are right; it isn’t 
lover-like. What can you expect, though ? 
It isn’t at all a question of love; it’s all 
a matter of two nations’ happiness.” He 
sighed sympathetically. “I’m like you; I 
wouldn’t give any position in the world 
for being able to marry a girl I love.” 

“Are you so sure you could?” 

“What would keep me from it?” 

“She—for instance.” 

“Oh,” he laughed, “I- could manage 
that. I’d love her so hard she just would- 
n’t have the heart to refuse me. By t 
way, there doesn’t happen to be anything 
to keep you from marrying the man you 
want to, is there?” 
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The Princess’ eyes clouded. Then she 
forced a smile: ‘‘No—I suppose not—if 
I once made up my mind.” 

“I’m jolly glad of it,” he cried, mov- 
ing nearer her. 

“Why ?” She looked up quickly and the 
next moment saw what he meant. At first 
it frightened her, it was such a surprise ; 
and it was the first time, too, that he had 
appeared serious; the expression in his 
eyes was so tender, so caressing, that it 
hurt her inexpressibly. 

“T’ve got a notion that I’m falling in 
love with you.” He looked away from her 
during a slight pause. “I fancy that’s an 
old story to you, too; but it’s new to me. 
I wonder if you could ever put up with 
living in England! Ever been there?” 

She admitted she had been there once 
or twice. 

“After court life you’d find it horribly 
simple; you’d probably be bored and 
miserable, wouldn’t you ?” 

“I’m sure I don’t know.” The Princess’ 
eyes were dreaming. Ought she to let him 
go on? Oh, dear, it was so delightful! 
And so unusual! “I never thought about 
it—much.” 

“Then you have—some ?” 

“Oh, yes, I’ve thought of everything 
some.” 

The rest of the afternoon he spent try- 
ing to tell her what was nice about the 
life he led. His love of it made him paint 
it in radiant colors. It sounded wholly 
delightful. “Of course to you, fed up on 
form and ceremony all your days, it 
would be frightfully commonplace. I 
suppose you'd call it a vulgar existence. 
Just to show you how simple it all really 
is,’—he propped his head on his arm and 
looked away, reflective—‘‘one of my 
greatest joys is to get out in a little boat 
on the Thames in the summer. I wish I 
had you there with me now, paddling 
along till we came to a certain little inn 
I know so well, where a rose garden grows 
right down to the river. We’d be having 
tea just about this time. By George! | 
knew something was missing. It’s tea. 
Suppose I bring my basket to-morrow !” 

“Tt would be splendid! But do go on,” 
said the Princess, still dreaming. 

The next day, the fourth, he had the 
basket along, with a goodly array of 
silver and linen spread under the tree. 










































































“It’s the first time anyone ever said to me that he loved me,” she said. 
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“By Jove,” he whistled, 
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“You can tell how long I’ve been waiting 
for you,” he called out as she appeared ; 
“the water’s actually boiling. And if 
you've ever waited for water to boil you’d 
know how many hours I’ve been waiting 
for you. Bless me, but you are smart to- 
day! Has the Princess been holding 
Court?” He shot an appreciative glance 
at her flowered chiffon and rose decked 
hat. “Wait till I spread a napkin.” 

“Tsn’t this the way English girls would 
come to tea?” she asked, for some foolish 
reason fearing to meet his eyes. 

“Hear that! You ought to see them at 
tea!’’ The idea struck him as immensely 
funny. “Will you make it ?’— indicating 
the tea kettle. “I wonder if you know 
how.” 

“Tsn’t it easy enough ?” 

“That shows what an étranger you are. 
It’s the most difficult thing in the world. 
Let me show you.” And he did, giving 
her all sorts of detailed instructions and 
holding her hand when she poured the 
water on the tea to keep her from pour- 
ing it so fast that the leaves would never 
settle. Providence had made him forget 
to bring a strainer. She tried hard to get 
her hand away from him; seeing failure, 
she frowned haughtily. 

“Anyone would think you had never 
had your hand held before.” 

“T haven't.” 

“Yet you’ve had scores of men make 
love to you! They must have been an ex- 
traordinary lot! I’m going to hold it as 
long as I please—which will be always. 
You see, we’re alone and there’s no one 
to help you. You may as well give in.” 

“Coward !” 

“No—it isn’t that—I’m in love with 
you.” 

The infernal kettle boiled over just 
then and he had to give it attention; 
when he turned back he saw tears stream- 
ing down her cheeks. In a tempest of 
words he pleaded for forgiveness ; he had 
not meant to annoy her ; he was only tell- 
ing her what he had felt from the first 
moment he had seen her. She wept on 
and on. It was really quite alarming. 

“Please, please,” he pleaded again. 





“T’ll do anything. I’ll go at once.” He 
began throwing things into the tea basket 
with an awful clatter. “I’ll clear out this 
very moment.” 


“No, no; it isn’t that,” she murmured 
at last. 

“Then what under the sun is it?” he 
gasped. 

With bowed head: “It’s the first time 
anyone ever said that to me.” 

“Said what?” 

“That he loved me.” 

“By Jove!” he whistled. “That can’t 
be possible! Have you been locked up?” 

“And somehow,” she went on, “I 
hadn’t ever hoped to hear it—in just 
this way—indeed, in any way.” 

This was entirely beyond him. He 
knitted his brows and stared at her, 
silent. It seemed the most natural thing 
in the world that she should have people 
love her; and surely they would tell her 
so. All this he tried to explain, now that 
the sobs were conquered and only a few 
stray tears remained. 

“You don’t understand,” she said final- 
ly, and a faint, wistful little smile trem- 
bled on her lips. 

“No; you're right; I don’t.” 

“If I could only tell you!” 

“Can’t you?” 

“T’m—afraid.” 

“Surely—not of me!’ 

“Of what you would think of me after- 
wards.” 

‘You mean, you fear it would alter my 
love?” 

“T know it would.” 

“I know it wouldn’t.” He reached for 
her hand, and held it, palm up, to his 
lips. “You can tell me anything, and I 
promise you it wont make the least bit of 
difference. Only,”—and he sighed— 
“please don’t tell me you’re married.” 

She had to laugh at this. “No, it’s 
much worse.” 

“Bless me, if I can reason it out.” 

She rose and stepped a little away from 
him, looking out to sea. 

“To-morrow is the last time I’ll ever 
see you. Perhaps to-day is—no—to-mor- 
row.” 

“You mean on account of the Princess’ 
wedding ?” 

She nodded without looking at him. 

“But I'll see you there. I’m coming.” 

She turned towards him, pale and 
frightened. “‘No, no! You must not come! 
I beg you will not!” 

“But I’ve got to: That’s what I’m here 

















for—to be in attendance on Prince Hol- 
gar.” 

She gave him a long, pieading look. 
“You must not come. I couldn’t bear it. 
Find some excuse.” 

He had hold of her hands again. 
“Wont you tell me what it is that is 
troubling you?” 

For a full minute their eyes dwelt in 
each other’s. 

“To-morrow,” she said slowly, “I 
want you to take me out in your boat. 
Then, perhaps—yes, I’m sure—I’ll tell 
you. Now—no, no—good-by.” 


It was not a perfect day, the mcrrow ; 
it was quite an abominable day, dark and 
dreary and f¢riste. The sun was hiding 
behind a grey blanket; everything was 
without color or line; it was altogether 
disheartening. Besides, a nasty wind was 
blowing so that he had a bad time land- 
ing his boat. Shifting the sail to tack, he 
spied her waving to him from the boat- 
house pier further up the shore than he 
had expected. 

It was easy enough to get her from 
where she stood. “Now,” he said, placing 
her at the tiller and pulling a piece of 
canvas over her, ‘‘where to? Finseland ?” 

“Never !’”’ she cried, almost in alarm. 
‘Just out there—in the open sea.” 

He looked ahead, silent. “It may be 
squally. The sky’s not promising.” 

“Surely you’re not afraid!” She 
dragged off her hat and brushed back her 
hair, with an abandon, even a reckless- 
ness, he had not noted before. “I’m only 
afraid for you,” he said, “—getting you 
back safely for the wedding.” 

Her lips pressed tight together, and 
all in a moment she was as grey as the 
day. “I’m not going back—ever! I’m 
going way, way off—to,’—her voice 
caught with a sob—‘‘to that rose garden 
on the Thames.” 

“Good!” he cried, with a joyous, ring- 
ing laugh. “Only—we can’t go in this 
boat.” 

“Tt’s the only way I can go with you.” 

“IT see—you’re making your promise 
impossible.” 

“No, no; it is the only way I can go.” 

He looked at her intently. 

“T mean it,” she answered, meeting 
his eyes. “The wind is dying down now; 
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it’s quieter. Drop the sail and come here 
beside me. I must tell you something.” 

He loosened the rope and let the sail 
drop; then he slipped along to the seat 
beside her. She did not resist his taking 
her hands; indeed he felt that she was 
holding to his; when their eyes met he 
tried to smile the seriousness out of hers 
and failed. 

“Is it so bad—what you’re going to 
tell me?” 

She nodded. “If what you told me is 
true—if you love me—” 

Neither did she resist him at that mo- 
ment, when he took her in his arms so 
that her head lay against his shoulder, 
her face looking up at him, her eyes 
closed in their first kiss. “Promise me 
never to speak of my loving you with an 
‘if’ again.” 

Her eyes opened, and, looking up at 
him, she raised her hand and brushed it 
gently across his brow. 

“TI wanted to tell you that I love you.” 
Her face was white and a little pinched, 
yet sweeter than he had ever seen it. “I 
want to tell you how much, but I can’t; 
I don’t know how. It seems to me now 
that I always have, I know I always 
shall.... How many days have we 
known each other ?” 

“Five, so far as we know.” 

“But it Aas been always, hasn’t it?” 

He shook his head gravely. “No, for 
if it had, I’d never had looked at those 
other girls.” 

“After you leave me, you will go back 
to them ?” 

“Never. Because—you are going to be 
with me from now on.” 

She returned the pressure of his lips, 
slowly, very slowly, then released herself 
and stood up and away from him. 

“And after the bother of this wed- 
ding,” he went on, “I’m coming a-court- 
ing. Not in Prince Holgar’s way, either. 
Now—don’t you think it’s high time you 
were telling me your name?” 

“Can’t you imagine ?”—with her face 
away from him. 

“I? Why, how should I? Ought I to 
know ?” 

She turned and faced him, her eyes 
full of tears. 

“T am the Princess Maria Theodosia 
Augustina of Frodenborg.” 
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He staggered a little, as if she had 
struck him, and then, sitting down, be- 
gan laughing boisterously. Her eyes 
widened with astonishment. What could 
he find to laugh at in such tragedy! 

“You! You a Royal Highness!” He 
kept on laughing. “Oh, it’s too good!” 

“Why is it amusing ?” 

“That you should try to play such a 
farce on me!” 

She leaned towards him. “I’m serious. 
It’s true.” 

Still he went on laughing ; she couldn’t 
make out at all what he meant by it. “Is 
it so hard to believe?” She was forgetting 
her suffering in amazement. 

‘““*Pon my word it is! There’s nothing 
of a Royal Highness about you.” 

Amazement now changed to anger; 
she drew herself up, haughtily. “‘Never- 
theless, it’s true.” 

“You the Princess Augustina!—That 
old frump in the ermine coat! You forget 
I’ve seen her photograph. You ought to 
thank your stars you aren't!” 

“That was taken a year ago. I’ve 
changed since then.” 

“Indeed you have! So much so that 
you are quite another person. Goodness 
me! Why did you pick her out for a 
double? Try some one better looking and 
I'll believe you.” 

She was wholly bewildered and stood 
staring at him, though his eyes answered 
her only with mocking laughter. Sudden- 
ly she turned cold and leaned against the 
gunwale. She had remembered. “Turn 
back,” she murmured. “Take me home.” 

“But we haven’t been out any time.” 

*Turn back.” 

“Now, you’re angry because I don’t 
believe you. If you really want me to, I 
shall.” 

“Turn back! Turn back!” 

He went to the sail, adjusted it, and 
they were soon nearing the boat-house 
pier. Just before reaching it he turned 
towards her and saw that she was weep- 
ing quietly, with her head in her hand, 
against the coaming. 

“Are you really so provoked with me?” 
he cried, contrite, with puzzled brows. 
He leaned nearer and kissed her. ‘You 
actually want me to think that?” 

She threw him one glance, stood up, 
and gave him her hand to spring ashore. 


Safe on the pier she looked at him once 
more. ‘‘No—I don’t want you to believe 
it. If only I did not! You wi//, though, 
promise me one thing.” 

“Anything.” 

“Don’t come to the wedding. 

“Then after?” 

She shook her head slowly. “After— 
I shall be Prince Holgar’s wife.” 

She saw his features contract in an ef- 
fort to suppress his amusement. It was 
quite evident he was doing his best to 
humor her. 

“You do promise ?” 

He looked away, then back at her. “If 
it’s the last time I’m going to see you, 
you ought not to begrudge me that.” 

She turned from him, hopeless. Over 
her shoulder he caught her choking 
words: “I’m only trying to save you suf- 
fering—and myself.” Then she walked 
on along the pier, and went on up the 
slope till she had disappeared in the wood. 

When she was gone and an ugly drizzle 
had begun to make itself felt, he hauled 
up his sail and set out towards Finse- 
land. Once he looked back and his fists 
clenched till the veins showed red against 
the tan. “It was an infernal trick to play 
on her,” he exclaimed. “Plague take 
Schou for ever suggesting it—plague 
take the whole rotten business! It wasn’t 


fair to her! 


” 


“T shall never, never, never forgive 
you,” the Princess whispered, when they 
stood on the palace balcony the next 
night, bowing and acknowledging the 
cheers of the multitude. Bonfires were 
ablaze everywhere, and out of the North 
was coming a pageant of lights, changing 
the white night into one of vivid glory. 

“Blame Schou—not me,” answered 
His Royal Highness. “He planned it all. 
He made me swear I wouldn’t tell—and 
it was hard, that last time. I deserve any- 
thing you’ve a mind to say about me.” 

“Besides,” said the Princess, “you’ve 
spoiled it all.” 

“How ?” 

“It’s impossible for us to go to the 
rose garden on the Thames, now. It 
wouldn’t be fun at all with a suite.” 

“Oh, I’ve arranged all that. We’re 
going to leave the suite at Paris and go 
on alone—just you and I— incognito.” 
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ECAUSE certain privileges— 
B like all privileges from time 
immemorial—had been abused, 
the Consolidated Drug Com- 
pany saw fit to furnish each of its three 
hundred-odd employees a neat little type- 
written slip, which read: 




















Hereafter no advancement of 
wages will be made to any employee 
of this concern. Any known assign- 
ment of wages by any employee will 
be considered good and sufficient 
reason for his, or her, discharge. 

The Consolidated Drug Co. 
Chas. E. Cutting, 
Treas. and Gen’l Manager. 


The slips were distributed one Mon- 
day afternoon just before closing time. 
William Rock, the assistant cashier, was 
hard hit. 

For something over a week Rock had 
been trying to screw up his courage to 
ask for an advance—no ordinary, trifling 
little sum, either; and here, just as he 
imagined he had bolstered that drooping 
courage sufficiently to enter Cutting’s 
office with his request without having his 
knees give way under him utterly, came 
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these disquieting slips in Cutting’s ter:e 
phraseology. It was a blow that made his 
heart quicken unpleasantly and brought 
the moisture to his forehead and pulled 
down the corners of his mouth in a ridic- 
ulous expression of childish despair ; for 
William Rock needed money badly. 

The edict brought forth a torrent of 
sardonic humor and ironic comment from 
the office force; but, of all the people in 
the office, William Rock’s face alone was 
without a smile. 

At closing time he shut and locked his 
desk, pulled on his shabby overcoat, and, 
omitting for once his stereotyped good- 
night, he shuffled out to the street, his 
fingers crushing nervously that crisp and 
disturbing slip in his overcoat pocket. 


Glendale is not a particularly impos- 
ing suburb at any time—that is, it is not 
imposing outside the advertising litera- 
ture of the real estate agents. On that 
overcast winter evening it was even more 
forlorn than usual. Across the square 
from the railroad station lights shone 
dimly through the frosty windows of the 
row of one-story brick shops which were 
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the Glendale butcher’s and baker’s and 
candlestick-maker’s. Beyond the square 
stretched street after street of three- 
decker apartment houses, all of them 
alike, all of them of an ugly newness. 

William Rock alighted from the Six 
fifty-two train, crossed the wind-swept 
square, plodded to one of the more dis- 
tant streets and with his latch-key let 
himself into the dark hallway of a triple- 
decker. 

At the top of the first flight of varnish- 
smelling stairs—since the Rocks occupied 
the flat amidships, as it were—Mrs. Rock, 
who had been listening for his steps ever 
since the Six fifty-two made its arrival 
known all over Glendale, awaited him. 

“How’s Celie?” were Rock’s first 
words after the perfunctory kiss. 

“Sue’s had a pretty good day.” Mrs. 
Roc, it was palpable, was not telling the 
whole truth. 

“She’s gone to bed ?” 

“She wanted to wait up for you,” said 
Mrs. Rock. “But she was very tired by 
three to-day.” 

Rock looked distressed at this news. 

“She wanted you to come in and say 
good-night the very minute you got here. 
She keeps awake for that, of course,” 
said Mrs. Rock. 

Rock pulled off his coat and tossed it 
onto the rack in the tiny hall. 

“Coming right away, hon’!” he called 
in answer to a wee, wistful voice from 
a room beyond. But before he could start 
thither, Mrs. Rock had clutched his 
sleeve. Her face was tense in her anxiety. 

“Did you do anything about the money 
to-day, Will?” she asked in a low voice. 

A frightened look came into Rock’s 
eyes. For a moment he had forgotten that 
slip in his overcoat pocket. He ran his 
fingers through his thick hair, premature- 
ly gray. 

“T couldi.’t to-day, Sara,” he said. 
“Things were in such shape at the of- 
fice—Yes, yes, dearie, I’m coming right 
now!” he interrupted himself as the 
weak voice reiterated its demand for his 
immediate appearance. 

Mrs. Rock had turned away her head. 
She was twisting a corner of her apron. 

“Oh, she’s so good-and so patient and 
—oh, Will, so much to us! We must—” 

“Ves, dear heart, yes!” he comforted 


her. “There'll be a way somehow. I'll 
put it up to them at the office to-morrow. 
They can’t turn me down!” 


William Rock planned it all out that 
night after supper as he sat in the 
kitchen, cementing a broken ear on one 
of Celie’s treasured dolls. 

That slip in his overcoat pocket did 
not refer to him; it could not refer to 
him. It would be wicked to lump him 
with the rest of the employees of the 
Consolidated Drug. 

To-morrow, slip or no slip, he’d see 
Cutting. He’d tell Cutting just how 
things were. He’d tell him about his lit- 
tle crippled child—little, patient, flower- 
like Celie. He’d tell Cutting how she had 
never been like other children; how he 
and Sara had strained and drained and 
skimped and planned that Celie might 
have her chance ; he’d tell Cutting of the 
expense he’d been under, of the money 
he’d raised in every conceivable quarter, 
until now he could raise no more, unless 
he could have an advance on his pitifully 
inadequate salary. He would tell Cutting 
about that entirely successful operation 
on Celie’s misshapen hip, but how Celie 
had not rallied from it as they had all 
hoped she would ; how she was drooping, 
day by day; Low the doctor had said 
they should get her away from this harsh 
climate, take her south somewhere, Ber- 
muda, perhaps, or Florida, where she 
could be outdoors all day long; how the 
doctor of late had changed that tentative 
“should” to a very insistent ‘‘must.” 

He would tell the treasurer and gen- 
eral manager all about Celie—her queer, 
grown-up ideas, her strange patience, her 
gentleness, the feeling she gave one of 
knowing so very, very much for a little 
child. 

Why, Cutting simply couldn’t turn 
him down after that. He’d have to let 
Rock have the five hundred dollars, 
which, after much close figuring, Wil- 
liam Rock had decided would do. 

Unconsciously he began to outline his 
words to Cutting on the morrow, as he 
sat there dabbing the cement on the 
broken doll. 


All the next morning, as he worked at 
his desk in the office, he was rehearsing 
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his rather drooping departure, 
and Cutting had swung about 
in his chair with a curt: 
“Well, Billy, what’s on your 
mind ?”——Rock was aware 
that his knees were shaking 
and that his lips were dry. 
Naturally, those carefully 
formulated sentences eluded 
him; naturally, he made a 
bad beginning; and, having 
made a bad beginning, he 
stumbled on blindly, making 
a very inadequate and uncon- 
vincing plea out of it. He 
wasn’t telling half about 
Celie that he wanted to; in- 
stead, he was making an em- 
barrassed, stammered plea 
for a five-hundred-dollar ad- 
vance of wages—for just 
what reasons Cutting, who 
was eyeing him keenly, could 
not determine. In the midst 
of that jumbled tirade, Cut- 
ting interrupted him. 
“Sorry, Billy. Nothing do- 
ing!’ he said very abruptly. 
“You got one of those slips 








“Did you do anything about the money to-day, Will?” 


what he would say to Cutting, choosing 
the sentences carefully, that the full 
force of his argument might be best 
brought out. Very early he had sent in a 
request by one of the office-boys that he 
be allowed to see the treasurer privately 
as soon as that busy gentleman could 
spare him a few moments. But it was not 
until after two o’clock that the boy 
stopped at Rock’s desk to whisper: “Mr. 
Cutting says he’ll see you in half an 
hour.” 

In exactly half an hour Rock opened 
the door of Cutting’s private office. Cut- 
ting, at the moment, was laying down the 
law to the foreman of the shipping-room. 
He was speaking in sharp, biting tones, 
and the said foreman was very limp in 
his chair beside Cutting’s desk. 

Rock’s heart sank. He had not counted 
on so inauspicious a beginning as this. As 
the minutes went by he grew yet more 
uneasy; and by the time the chastened 
foreman of the shipping-room had taken 


last night, didn’t you?” 

Rock nodded wretchedly, 
yet he strove to make one 
more effort. “But, you see, Mr. Cut- 
ting—” 

Cutting swung sharply back to his 
littered desk. 

“That slip means just what it says,’ 
he snapped in a manner that told plainly 
the interview was ended. “It applies to 
everybody in this concern, from me down. 
When you go out, tell Franklin to step 
in here a minute.” 


’ 


There was an appalling feeling of some 
frightful thing immediately impending 
when Rock awoke next morning. He 
raised himself on an elbow, muttering: 
“Lord, help me somehow to get through 
this day!” 

He had repeated it several times before 
he realized that it was a prayer, and with 
the realization came another that he 
would have to say that prayer very per- 
sistently and very fervently to make it of 
any avail. 

As assistant cashier, it was his work 
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each afternoon to take the daily deposits 
to the bank. The previous afternoon 
something had come over him as he 
plodded bankwards with his old leather 
bag, immediately after that awful ten 
minutes in Cutting’s office—something, 
which, even now, made him sick and 
faint as he thought of it. He had even 
gone so far yesterday as to open the bag 
and look in at the checks and the drafts 
and the package of bills. At the bank the 
receiving teller had asked solicitously if 
he wasn’t feeling well. 

He mumbled his prayer again as he 
arose to start the fire in the kitchen 
range. There was going to be an urgent 
need for that prayer. Perhaps, after 
yesterday’s experience, he ought to ask 
Livermore, the cashier, not to send him 
to the bank again; perhaps he ought to 
frame up some excuse—wrench an ankle 
or something like that. 

There must be somebody, somewhere, 
who would let him have five hundred 
dollars. But suppose, after all his trying 
and striving—and he would strive might 
and main to raise that money honestly— 
suppose he couldn’t get it. He was aware 
he had been standing for some time by 
the cold range, both his hands clenched, 
while he repeated monotonously: ‘Lord, 
help me somehow to get through this 
day!” 

Especially would he have to say that 
prayer very hard on Saturdays, for on 
Saturdays he went to the bank early—at 
half-past twelve; and on Saturdays 
Livermore frequently said: “Just run 
these deposits over to the bank, Billy, 
and then go out home, if you like. It'll 
be all right to bring the deposit-slips 
when you come in Monday morning. No 
need of coming back here for an hour.” 

The Consolidated Drug Company 
closed at two o’clock, Saturdays. 

Yes, on Saturdays he’d have to say that 
prayer very hard and very often. 

If you think it a simple matter to find 
anyone to advance you five hundred dol- 
lars without security, try it. You'll prob- 
ably be thoroughly convinced before you 
are through. 

Wednesday morning William Rock, 
awakened by the nickel alarm clock 
buzzing its matutinal invitation to him 
to get up and build the fire, prayed his 


little prayer over and over. It was the 
same on Thursday; the same on Friday. 

Saturday—that first crucial Saturday 
—he stirred uneasily as the alarm clock 
buzzed, and the very fact that it was 
Saturday lent an agonized fervor to his 
petition: “Lord help me somehow to—” 

That was as far as he went with it. He 
was cut short by,a sob from his wife. 

“Oh, Will, I’m so dreadfully wor- 
ried,” she was saying. “I didn’t tell you 
last night. Somehow I couldn’t. Celie had 
an awful day yesterday. I was fright- 
ened; I’m frightened now. If we could 
only take her away as the doctor says! 
Can’t we contrive it—some way?” 

Every one of Rock’s tense nerves sud- 
denly went lax. A great and an abiding 
peace seemed to enfold him. His troubled 
mind became calm, clear, calculating 
with lightning-like flashes. 

“T haven’t told you before, Sara,” he 
heard himself saying, ‘because I wanted 
to be sure of it, first. I’m very sure I shall 
be able to fix things up to-day. I’m prac- 
tically certain I’m going to get that 
money. I shall know by half-past twelve. 
The minute I do know about it, I’ll call 
you up.” 

Mrs. Rock was weeping softly—from 
sheer relief, now. 

“Will, oh Will, I’ve been praying—” 
she began. 

“So have I,” he interrupted with a 
strange weariness in his voice, as he 
groped his way to the kitchen. 


Rock spent a harrowing morning at 
the office. Twelve o’clock came, and with 
it certain torturing doubts and fears. 
Suppose Livermore shouldn't tell him to 
go home to-day; suppose he should tell 
him to come back with the deposit-slips ; 
worst of all, suppose Livermore should 
decide to go himself to the bank, as he 
sometimes did! 

Sometimes the currency in the deposits 
was a negligible quantity. Suppose there 
should be very little currency in the de- 
posit to-day. Checks and drafts, stamped 
“for deposit only,” are not negotiable. 

It got to be twenty minutes past twelve 
—twenty-five! Rock felt his heart going 
so fast it made him faint. Then Liver- 
more spoke to him. Livermore was stand- 
ing beside Rock’s desk with the old 























leather bag in his hands, and the sweetest 
William had ever listened 


to in his life were | 


words Rock 


Livermore’s, as he said, 


exactly as he had said on countless other 


Saturday mornings: “Just slide this over 
bank, will you, Billy? Needn’t 
come back. The deposit-slips’ll be all 
right when you come in Monday.” 

Rock jumped up. He was trembling. 
Also his face was a pasty gray. 

“Why, what on earth’s the matter with 
you, Billy?” Livermore asked. 
you feeling up to snui? Gad, man, you 
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Gimbal’s was the place! At Gimbal’s 
the telephone was not in one of the 
usual glass-case affairs; it was in an old 
closet under the stairs. Once you were in 
it with the door shut, you were secure 
from all prying eyes. 

Therefore to Gimbal’s sped William 
Rock, nodded to the clerks behind the 
counter, went into the telephone closet 
Leneath the stairs, and, switching on the 
light, shut the door. 

Perspiration streamed down his face 
as he lifted the leather bag to the little 

















| 
“That slip means just what it says.” 
look sick! If you don’t feel right, I'll wall desk beneath the instrument. 


run these over— 

Rock fairly snatched the bag from the 
cashier’s hands. 

“I’m all right,” he said _ thickly. 
“Nothing the matter with me, except my 
nerves are a little jumpy. My kid hasn’t 
been so well these past two days. Sure, 
I’m glad to take this over to the bank. 
Lets me get out home so much the earlier. 
So long till Monday !” 


Now then, the first question was: how 
much currency was there in the bag? 
He’d got to know that, and he’d got to 
know at once. His mind was working 
fast as he stumbled out of the office. 





Breathlessly, flicking the blinding per- 
spiration from his eyes, he dumped out 
the bag’s contents. Checks and drafts 
covered the little shelf and fluttered to 
the floor; but with them came a banded 
bundle of yellow-backed bills, and on 
the band was the stamp, $650. 

Rock clung onto the little shelf before 
him for a good minute, aware that he was 
possessed of an almost overmastering 
impulse to shout his exuberance at the 
top of his lungs. 

Then swiftly he fell upon the bills 
and the paper about him. Folding them, 
he stuffed the whole lot into the inner 
pockets of his vest. The checks and the 
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somewhere—yes, fine, isn’t it? If \y 


could— Yes, under the circumstances 


we'd better start at once. I'll | ut 
the One-ten train. Good-by 

He would take them down and get 
them settled | el WV l . = 
everything 

Rock had not the least idea that two 
men had followed when ne t 
of the Consolidated Drug Company 
wit the ] wer vb * nor d d k OW 
t t they cooled their heels npatiently 
on a neighboring corner while h¢ rried 
n the telephone closet in Gimbal’s. Nor 
was aware, as he came out ag ind 
hurried off towards the station to catch 
the One-ten, that the same pair trailed 
him persistently, now gradually drawing 
up on him, and again falling back a few 
paces. 

The station lay in the same general 
direction Rock’ would have taken had he 
been headed for the bank. \lso, f you 


care to save time in getting to either, 
there is a short cut through Produce 


Place, a narrow and little-used alley, 


badly paved and decidedly dirty. 
Swinging the empty leather bag as | 
hurried along, Ro« k turned into Produc 
Place. Halfway down the narrow street 
he caught the sound of running footsteps 


y 

i 
just behind him. He turned to glan 
back. As he did so, a man lurched at | 


A doubled fist was driven into his face, 


] - 1 ] ] 7 > . 
ending him reeling back against a dingy 
¢ wall. Simultan y some. one 
natched at o, Ag that fist in . 
| qrove a it st the wal 
S ming rorces | Y was torn 
; 
loose fron scrip. Hes k to s knees 
, ] + + 
) ‘ ? | nst { 
= uy) eh i Pe 4 i -_ \ 
In s ring ears sounded the 
quick patter of receding feet, running 
t ToT SI ( 
I * d 
é 
He must have lost consciousness mo 
mentarily, for the next he knew he was 
t enter of an excited crowd. Some one 


} 14 : 
deathhy nauseated ; blood was streami! 
» his eves. Everybody was chattering 


ke sO many magpies, but what they were 


saving Rock could not make out, because 


of the buzzing in his ears. 

hen the crowd surged apart. A brisk, 
portly man with a flower in his button- 
hole came pushing his way through. 

Lemme in here! I know this chap! 
Make way, here, can’t you?” he roared, 
as e pushed the crowd right and left; 
and even with the buzzing in his ears, 
Rock could hear that voi 


Straight to Rock’s side the newcomer 
\ y usurped the 
place of the man who was holding Rock 
up, and whipped out his handkerchief, 
binding it about Rock’s bleeding head. 

Rock brushed the blood weakly from 
his eyes. Beside him was Sam Mulford, 
one of the Consolidated Drug Company’s 
city salesmen. 

“Good Lord, Billy!” Mulford was 
saying. “So it was you that just got 
plucked. They’ve sure handed you some 
nasty welts. Hey, you, some of you, get 
a taxi—and get it quick! Let’s get you 
back to the office, Billy, and find out just 
how badly they’ve done you up. Hold 
t cht, now! Keep yourself together, old 
hoss! Not going to cave, are you?” 

“No,” said Rock—very shakily, it is 
rue. “No, Sam. I’ll be all right! Yes— 


1at’s it-—get me back to the office!” 
For the possibilities of this benign 


trick of fate had flashed like a searing 
1¢ head. For 
l 1 straight into his 

inds. If he could only hold himself to 
In’t find out what 

was in his vest pockets, it was all he 


asked! He was chuckling hysterically as 




















the taxi whirled up to the curb and Sam 
Mulford helped him in. 

Their arrival at the office created no 
little excitement. The force crowded 
about them as they came in—Sam half 
leading, half dragging the drooping man 
beside him. 

“Yep, a couple of strong-arms jumped 
on him and grabbed the bag up on 
Produce Place just now,’ Sam Mulford 
explained. “I saw the crowd round him 
after the pair had made their get-away. 
I’d no idea till I got there it was Billy 
Rock. Some of you get some bandages 
up stairs. Hurry now!” 

It had been hard enough for Rock to 
hold himself together in the taxi, but in 
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right hand was lifted. The limp fingers 
strove vainly to clutch his vest. front. 


He came to his senses stretched on the 
couch in Cutting’s private office. Liver- 
more was bending over him. Sam Mul- 
ford was bathing his head. 

He struggled up to one elbow and 
fumbled at his vest. It was unbuttoned ; 
the inner pockets were empty. 

Then on Cutting’s desk he saw a little 
pile of folded checks and drafts and a 
banded bundle of yellow-backed bills. 
He sank back with staring eyes and a 
strange, choking gurgle in his throat. 
They knew, then; Cutting knew. 

Cutting lifted a small glass from his 

















“Feel better now, don’t you?” 


the warmer, stuffer air of the office he 
began to sway groggily. He felt himself 
falling; black spots swam in crazy arcs 
before his eyes. 

He tried to pull himself together. So 
much depended on it! He couldn’t go off, 
now! They'd find what was in his 
pockets! He’d got to keep up! 

“Look out there! He’s going!” a voice, 
seeming to come from a great distance, 
called. “Grab him, Sam! Get back! Give 
him air! Loosen his collar! Open his 
vest !”” 

Desperately, even as he crumpled in 
a heap in Sam Mulford’s arms, Rock’s 


desk and came over to the couch. Very 
gently he lifted Rock up and held the 
glass to his lips. 

“Drink this! You’ll feel lots better in 
a minute!” he said. 

Rock gulped the brandy shiveringly. 

‘‘Feel better, now, don’t you?” Cutting 
asked. 

“Yes,” said Rock between tight-set 
teeth. 

Cutting nodded to the other two men. 
They went out, leaving Rock and Cut- 
ting alone in the office. 

As the door closed, Cutting stepped 
over to his desk. He sat down in the 
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them, and, when the twelve o’clock whis- 
tle blew, kissed Rosa, the chief offender, 
in sign of her own inward forgiveness. 
Rosa courtesied prettily. 

“Felice giorno, Signorina,’ she said 
again, in her soft Italian. 

“Felice giorno,’ echoed Cristofaro, 
rippling into delighted laughter. 

Teacher herself laughed, watching 
them troop out, in wild haste, to their 
respective dinners. She lived too far away 
to go for her own midday meal and went 
out, instead, into the square. Sitting un- 
der one of the big elms she ate her prosaic 
sandwich, and watched the sparrows 
squabbling in the grass. She reflected that 
she ought to be thankful for the kindly 
interest of her little foreigners, for their 
unfailing friendliness, and she hoped, a 
little vaguely, that the threatened gift 





“festa.” She had even to hurry a bit to 
be at her post before the children trooped 
back, and she did not notice that Andrea 
Fasano arrived with an escort that sur- 
rounded him as he took his seat; but she 
did see again the bright eyes, the mean- 
ing smiles, the expectant air. It was in- 
fectious ; she began to be mildly excited ; 
what could the children mean? But, 
being Teacher, she merely said that they 
would now have their reading lesson. She 
looked down the room at the biggest boy, 
the red-headed son of the policeman. 

“Michael O’Flannigan,” she said 
gently. 

Michael rose and read, without stop- 
ping to take breath, the three first par- 
agraphs of the chapter which relates how 
Madelon held the stockade against the 
Iroquois. Meanwhile, Rosa and Carme- 
lita were engaged in furtive 
efforts to see under Andrea 
Fasano’s desk. Andrea, sitting 
with his toes turned in and his 
thumbs in his pockets, tried to 
look like a man. Cristofaro 
dropped his pencil and, by a 
miracle, it rolled under An- 
drea’s desk. There was an im- 
mediate scramble of five chil- 
dren to recover it. 

“Children,” said Miss Post 
sharply, “order, if you please ; 
Michael is reading.” 

In momentary collapse, the 
guilty five crept back to their 
seats, but there was a look of 
satisfaction on their faces. 
Teacher caught again the 
beaming interchange of 
glances. 

“Andrea Fasano,” she said. 

Andrea rose to continue 
Madelon’s efforts to stop the 
holes in the stockade. He had 


? 


=~ B-ORVHILVERT- 9 sleek air of satisfaction, and 


Andrea and Rosa bore it forward 


for her “festa” was not a bunch of those 
violent colored paper roses so dear to 
their hearts. But the soft sunshine of 
early summer, the hurrying feet of the 


little ones, which passed and repassed her’ 


constantly, even the little dog who car- 
ried a stick before his bowed old master, 
all diverted her thoughts from her own 


when he stood up, the entire 

class regarded him with breath- 

less attention; yet Andrea always read 

as if he were swallowing hot potatoes. 

But to-day they all listened, even little 

Guido Pappalardo, who usually had to 
be poked awake to read his paragraph. 

Teacher, sheepishly aware that her 

own thoughts were wandering, tried to 

be unusually exact. Not one of the class 
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succeeded in dodging his, or her, turn at 
the reader; and, one by one, they filed 
up to the blackboard to write their sen- 
tences and correct them. Only when it 
neared three-thirty, Jane Post allowed 
one happy moment to herself. ‘To-day 
they should sing the Star Spangled Ban- 
ner. They loved to sing it; and they sang 

sweetly, their soft foreign voices 
mingling in joyous affectionate acclaim. 
Neither would she keep anyone in to- 
day. Her “festa” should make all the lit- 
tle sinners as happy as the little saints. 

Half past three—now they might sing. 

“Children, the Star Spangled Ban- 
ner.” 

They rose joyfully, all eyes on her, 
and ‘Teacher raised the tune in her sweet 
contralto. The childish voices rang out 
clear and full; the song filled the room; 
it rippled down the corridor; it floated 
through the open windows. Teacher’s 
‘festa’ and the glory of the flag she 
loved ! All about her the bright, expectant 
eyes smiled at her; her own filled with 
tears. 

“Thank you,” she said simply, as the 
last note died away. ‘“‘You’ve made me 
very happy to-day.” 

There was a moment of portentous 
silence. 

Rosa’s hand went up. 

Jane Post smiled. ‘Rosa Palmieri,” 


? 


she said. 

Rosa held tight to Carmelita, propping 
herself up with her intimate’s composure. 
‘“Teecha, pleze ma’am, me and Andrea 


and—and all of us—have got a present © 


for you. We desire to giva id to you with 
our respects, and—and we wish to you 
grad joy and thad id may live with you 
always, and bring you luck, same as a 
‘gobbino.’”’ 

“Dear Rosa, dear Andrea, dear chil- 
dren, all of you, how sweet to remember 
me to-day!” 

Andrea rose, assisted by his nearest 
neighbors; he was flushed but joyous, 
and he lifted a basket from under his 
desk. Then he advanced, holding it, and 
surrounded by the others. It was a deep 
covered basket and the top was decorated 
with huge variegated paper roses. Andrea 
and Rosa bore it forward; behind 
trooped the entire class. The two bearers 
set the basket carefully at Teacher’s feet 
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and all the little girls courtesied while 
the boys stood looking foolish. 

Rosa, always fluent, folded her hands 
and stood very straight. ‘“Teecha, pleze 
ma’am, we desire to giva you a present 
on your birthday. We wish you may al- 
ways keepa id with you as long as you 
both live, and we wish you may be 
happy.” 

Jane’s eyes filled with glad tears. How 
dear it was of them! She looked from one 
smiling face to the other. Pretty Rosa, 
dark little Carmelita, Andrea, red and 
grinning, Cristofaro beaming, Nike, the 
Greek, gently pleased, Gretchen fairly 
radiant. These were in the front row; 
behind, the beaming, expectant faces 
reached almost to the center of the big 
room, 

“I think it lovely of you, children,” 
Teacher faltered, deeply touched. “In- 
deed, I shall keep it, whatever it is, and 
love it for your sakes. You’ve made my 
birthday really and truly a ‘festa.’” 

“Si, Teecha, pleze ma’am,” said Cris- 
tofaro, “and will you nod now pleze to 
open the basket?” 

Teacher stooped and, lifting it to her 
knee, untied the bright solferino ribbons, 
carefully removing the red and yellow 
paper roses. If her artistic soul shuddered 
a little, her heart glowed warmly ; it was 
so dear of them! 

Then she lifted the cover. 

She gave a little scream and dropped 
the basket. Out of it had leaped an agile 
monkey in a red flannel jacket, petticoat 
and cap. 

The children chirped their delight. 
Rosa dropped on her knees to admire. 

“Much he is beautiful!” she cried. 

“Aint he sweedt?” said Gretchen. 
“Und look vonce at his tail now !” 

“Quanto é bella!” said Cristofaro. 

‘““Teecha, you aint vaire plezed so?” 
remarked Nike, more observant. 

“Q-o-oh!”? moaned Teacher, aghast. 

The monkey took off his little cap and 
held it out; his admirers applauded. 

“He ees called Signor Buster,” vol- 
unteered Andrea, ‘“‘and he aint gotta too 
many fleas any more.” 

Teacher rose; she was a little pale. 
“Andrea dear, you—you take him away, 
please,” she gasped. 


“Whad—you don’t lika him? Oh, 
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swivel chair and waited for a moment. 
Ihen he glanced at the man on the couch. 
There was a light in his eyes which Wil 
liam Rock could not fathom 

“Billy, it was foolish of you,” said 
Cutting quietly. 

I'wice Rock tried to speak, but the 
words would not come. Each time he 
merely swallowed miserably. 

Cutting tapped the little pile of paper 
in front of him. 

“We found these in the inner pockets 
of your vest, when we opened it a few 
minutes ago to give you air,’ went on 
the level tones. 

Again Rock said nothing. But his eyes 
were set and there was a dreadful ex 
pression on his face. At the moment he 
was not thinking of what all this meant 
to him. He saw only the flowerlike face 
of a little child, a patient face, a gentle 
face. He clutched hard at the edge of 
the couch to keep from screaming out 
like an hysterical woman. 

Cutting was speaking again. At first 
Rock paid no .ttention; then he caught 
words that made him gasp. 

“You should have told us,” Cutting 
was saying. “You took a foolish chance. 
Those men have evidently been trailing 
you for some time. Livermore has told 
me how distraught you were this morning 
when he sent you to the bank. He thought 
at first you were sick. And because you 
scented something suspicious you took 
the stuff out of the bag and put it in your 
pockets, eh? Pretty crafty, Billy! And 
never said a word to anybody! 

“Vou should have told us about these 
suspicions of yours, I’ll admit, and let 
us have given you proper guards when 
you went to the bank; but I’m hanged 
if I don’t like you better because you 
didn’t! I like a man who wont squeal 
till he has to, a man who can meet a 
ticklish situation himself and handle it 
efficiently! I like sand in any man, Billy. 

“I’m afraid we haven’t appreciated 
vou here. We’re going to from now on. 
There’s something better for you than 
the assistant cashier’s job. And, in the 
meantime, I want to do something else. 
You said the other day you needed 
money. I turned you down cold. Here, 
you’ve saved this for us, take it and use 


it as you like, and pay us back when you ¢ than I deserve.’ 


get ready—a hundred years from now if 
you see fit !”’ 

He took the bills which had been in 
the leather bag that morning and laid 
them on Billy’s knee. 

“And if you need more—QOh, come, 
now, come! Hold on! Don’t do that!” 

For William Rock had toppled face 
down on the couch and his whole frame 
shook quite shamelessly. 


He awoke next morning with a start. 
For a moment that old sense of impend- 
ing catastrophe tightened every nerve in 
his body. 

Half-awake, he began muttering that 
agonized prayer: “Lord, help me some 
how—” 

Then he stopped. The sunlight was 
streaming in a flood through the win- 
dows. The flat was pervaded with the 
delicious breakfasty odors of coffee and 
toast. 

Down the hall he caught the murmur 
of voices. Celie’s, already with a new note 
of eagerness in it, was speaking at the 
moment 

“Are we truly going to ride on the cars 
all day to-morrow? All the whole day 
long, Mother ?” 

“Yes, dearie.”’ 

“And all the next day?” 

“Yes, dearie.”’ 

Came the flutter of turned leaves. 
Rock knew they were the leaves of a rail- 
road prospectus he had brought home the 
afternoon previous. 

““And will I see birds like that?” 

“T think so.” 

“And really truly live oranges on 
trees 2?” 

“Of course.” 

here was a shrill, ecstatic exclama- 
tion. 

“Oh, dearie,” Mrs. Rock’s voice pro- 
tested, “‘just a /itt/e more softly, please! 
You know we are trying to let some one 
have a nice, leng sleep this morning!” 

William Rock lay back on the pillows 
and closed his eyes. A queer smile curved 
the corners of his mouth. 

“Lord, I trust I sha’n’t have to bother 
You any more with my little affairs,” he 
said in a whisper. “It strikes me You have 
already done a great deal more for me 
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= _ ISS POST, standing at her 
M | desk, faced an animated class. 
Rosa Palmieri courtesied. 

= “ “Felice giorno, Teecha,” she 
saidvsoftly. 

“Buon giorno,’ murmured Carmelita. 

“Ve vish to you many happy returns 
mit der day,”’ said Gretchen Eisenbaum. 

For a moment Teacher looked startled ; 
then she smiled. 

“How did you all know it was my 
birthday, children?” 


2 


“Cristofaro, he tells us,” explained 
Rosa. 
Cristofaro reddened and ducked his 


round black head over his desk. 

Jenny Post smiled indulgently. “Thank 
you all,” she said, “‘and now I hope you’ll 
all try to be very, very good on my birth- 
day.” 

They exchanged smiling glances. 
Tesita whispered to Cristofaro ; he shook 
his head, and Rosa again spoke. 

“We will later have for you a present, 
Teecha, pleze ma’am,” she said sweetly, 
“and we would lika to know how many 
years has our Teecha?” 

“Oh, dear! Well, I’m 
Rosa,” laughed Miss Post. 

The little girl gasped. “Id is nod pos- 
seeble ?” 

Round-eyed, she sat down at her desk ; 
Carmelita looked sad; only Gretchen 
revived. 

“Dat is not so oldt mit us,’ 


twenty-five, 


’ 


she said, 
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“und Teacher has color mit dimples ; one 
vould think her, perhaps, not so oldt.” 

“My mothaire is twenty-three,” said 
Rosa, ‘‘and she has a man and five bam- 
bini already. Id is nod old, perhaps, in 
America, eh?” 

“Children,” said Teacher weakly, “it’s 
not polite to ask ages. We will begin our 
spelling lesson. —Cristofaro.” 

Cristofaro rose; his eyes were full of 
joyful anticipation of Teacher’s present. 
He made three manful efforts and sat 
down in deep disgrace. Cristofaro’s 
spelling was always unique. Sometimes 
Miss Post felt desperate about it, but to- 
day she hurried on; pauses might permit 
more questions relating to her advancing 
years. She felt a hundred under Rosa’s 
sympathetic glance. 

Then she observed Andrea Fasano’s 
absence. 

“Where is Andrea?” she asked, glanc- 
ing at his little cousin. 

Tesita’s arm shot up. “I have here a 
letta, Teecha, from his uncle; he says 
pleze egscuse until afternoon.” 

Teacher took the note, puzzled by the 
smiling interchange of glances on all 
sides. An air of mystery hung over the 
prosaic schoolroom, a sweet interest and 
joyousness, like a breath of spring. It 
touched Jane Post to the heart; it was 
dear of the children to remember her 
birthday, even if they did make horrid 
remarks about her age. She smiled at 
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them, and, when the twelve o’clock whis- 
tle blew, kissed Rosa, the chief offender, 
in sign of her own inward forgiveness. 
Rosa courtesied prettily. 

“Felice giorno, Signorina,”’ she said 
again, in her soft Italian. 

“Felice giorno,’ echoed Cristofaro, 
rippling into delighted laughter. 

Teacher herself laughed, watching 
them troop out, in wild haste, to their 
respective dinners. She lived too far away 
to go for her own midday meal and went 
out, instead, into the square. Sitting un- 
der one of the big elms she ate her prosaic 
sandwich, and watched the sparrows 
squabbling in the grass. She reflected that 
she ought to be thankful for the kindly 
interest of her little foreigners, for their 
unfailing friendliness, and she hoped, a 
little vaguely, that the threatened gift 





“festa.” She had even to hurry a bit to 
be at her post before the children trooped 
back, and she did not notice that Andrea 
Fasano arrived with an escort that sur- 
rounded him as he took his seat; but she 
did see again the bright eyes, the mean- 
ing smiles, the expectant air. It was in- 
fectious ; she began to be mildly excited ; 
what could the children mean? But, 
being Teacher, she merely said that they 
would now have their reading lesson. She 
looked down the room at the biggest boy, 
the red-headed son of the policeman. 

“Michael O’Flannigan,” she said 
gently. 

Michael rose and read, without stop- 
ping to take breath, the three first par- 
agraphs of the chapter which relates how 
Madelon held the stockade against the 
Iroquois. Meanwhile, Rosa and Carme- 
lita were engaged in furtive 
efforts to see under Andrea 
Fasano’s desk. Andrea, sitting 
with his toes turned in and his 
thumbs in his pockets, tried to 
look like a man. Cristofaro 
dropped his pencil and, by a 
miracle, it rolled under An- 
drea’s desk. There was an im- 
mediate scramble of five chil- 
dren to recover it. 

“Children,” said Miss Post 
sharply, “order, if you please ; 
Michael is reading.” 

In momentary collapse, the 
guilty five crept back to their 
seats, but there was a look of 
satisfaction on their faces. 
Teacher caught again the 
beaming interchange of 
glances. 

“Andrea Fasano,” she said. 

Andrea rose to continue 
Madelon’s efforts to stop the 
holes in the stockade. He had 


= B-WRVKIVERT=- 9 sleek air of satisfaction, and 


Andrea and Rosa bore it forward 


for her “festa” was not a bunch of those 
violent colored paper roses so dear to 
their hearts. But the soft sunshine of 
early summer, the hurrying feet of the 


little ones, which passed and repassed her’ 


constantly, even the little dog who car- 
ried a stick before his bowed old master, 
all diverted her thoughts from her own 


when he stood up, the entire 

class regarded him with breath- 

less attention; yet Andrea always read 

as if he were swallowing hot potatoes. 

But to-day they all listened, even little 

Guido Pappalardo, who usually had to 
be poked awake to read his paragraph. 

Teacher, sheepishly aware that her 

own thoughts were wandering, tried to 

be unusually exact. Not one of the class 
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succeeded in dodging his, or her, turn at 
the reader; and, one by one, they filed 
up to the blackboard to write their sen- 
tences and correct them. Only when it 
neared three-thirty, Jane Post allowed 
one happy moment to herself. To-day 
they should sing the Star Spangled Ban- 
ner. They loved to sing it; and they sang 
it sweetly, their soft foreign voices 
mingling in joyous affectionate acclaim. 
Neither would she keep anyone in to- 
day. Her “festa” should make all the lit- 
tle sinners as happy as the little saints. 

Half past three—now they might sing. 

“Children, the Star Spangled Ban- 
ner.”’ 

They rose joyfully, all eyes on her, 
and ‘Teacher raised the tune in her sweet 
contralto. The childish voices rang out 
clear and full; the song filled the room; 
it rippled down the corridor; it floated 
through the open windows. Teacher’s 
“festa” and the glory of the flag she 
loved ! All about her the bright, expectant 
eyes smiled at her; her own filled with 
tears. 

“Thank you,” she said simply, as the 
last note died away. ““You’ve made me 
very happy to-day.” 

There was a moment of portentous 
silence. 

Rosa’s hand went up. 

Jane Post smiled. “Rosa Palmieri,” 
she said. 

Rosa held tight to Carmelita, propping 
herself up with her intimate’s composure. 
““Teecha, pleze ma’am, me and Andrea 


’ 


and—and all of us—have got a present ” 


for you. We desire to giva id to you with 
our respects, and—and we wish to you 
grad joy and thad id may live with you 
always, and bring you luck, same as a 
‘gobbino,’ 

“Dear Rosa, dear Andrea, dear chil- 
dren, all of you, how sweet to remember 
me to-day!” 

Andrea rose, assisted by his nearest 
neighbors; he was flushed but joyous, 
and he lifted a basket from under his 
desk. Then he advanced, holding it, and 
surrounded by the others. It was a deep 
covered basket and the top was decorated 
with huge variegated paper roses. Andrea 
and Rosa bore it forward; behind 
trooped the entire class. The two bearers 
set the basket carefully at Teacher’s feet 
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and all the little girls courtesied while 
the boys stood looking foolish. 

Rosa, always fluent, folded her hands 
and stood very straight. ‘““Teecha, pleze 
ma’am, we desire to giva you a present 
on your birthday. We wish you may al- 
ways keepa id with you as long as you 
both live, and we wish you may be 
happy.” 

Jane’s eyes filled with glad tears. How 
dear it was of them! She looked from one 
smiling face to the other. Pretty Rosa, 
dark little Carmelita, Andrea, red and 
grinning, Cristofaro beaming, Nike, the 
Greek, gently pleased, Gretchen fairly 
radiant. These were in the front row; 
behind, the beaming, expectant faces 
reached almost to the center of the big 
room, 

“T think it lovely of you, children,” 
Teacher faltered, deeply touched. “In- 
deed, I shall keep it, whatever it is, and 
love it for your sakes. You’ve made my 
birthday really and truly a ‘festa.’ ” 

“Si, Teecha, pleze ma’am,” said Cris- 
tofaro, ‘and will you nod now pleze to 
open the basket?” 

Teacher stooped and, lifting it to her 
knee, untied the bright solferino ribbons, 
carefully removing the red and yellow 
paper roses. If her artistic soul shuddered 
a little, her heart glowed warmly ; it was 
so dear of them! 

Then she lifted the cover. 

She gave a little scream and dropped 
the basket. Out of it had leaped an agile 
monkey in a red flannel jacket, petticoat 
and cap. 

The children chirped their delight. 
Rosa dropped on her knees to admire. 

“Much he is beautiful!” she cried. 

“Aint he sweedt?”’ said Gretchen. 
“Und look vonce at his tail now !” 

“Quanto é bella!” said Cristofaro. 

““Teecha, you aint vaire plezed so?” 
remarked Nike, more observant. 

“Q-o-oh !”? moaned Teacher, aghast. 

The monkey took off his little cap and 
held it out; his admirers applauded. 

“He ees called Signor Buster,” vol- 
unteered Andrea, ‘“‘and he aint gotta too 
many fleas any more.” 

Teacher rose; she was a little pale. 
“Andrea dear, you—you take him away, 
please,” she gasped. 


“Whad—you don’t lika him? Oh, 
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Peecha, pleze ma’am, we—we thought— 
wailed Carmelita. 

“You said you lofed all animals!” 
Rosa reproached her, “‘and—and we paid 
for Buster—we— Oh, ‘Teecha, you 
don’t—” 

“Oh, Signorina mia, we buys the 
monk’ just for you!” sobbed Cristofaro. 

“Oh, Teecha, pleze ma’am—” 

“Ach, vhat vill ve do?” said Gretchen. 
“Oh, Mees Post, he is so sweedt; you 
look—you look vonce at his tail now, aint 
it curled cunning ?” 

Miss Post wrung her hands. ‘Please, 
please take him away, children, I—l 
really can’t have a monkey about. I’m 
sorry for him, but 


|—” 
Rosa burst into 
tears. 
“She—don’t lika 
our present— ¥ 


ugh!” sobbed Car- 
melita. 

“Oh, Signorina, 
we thought—” 
Cristofaro broke 
down ; his lip quiv- 
ered a moment; 
then he began to “Oh, Mees Post. 
cry with Rosa, he is so sweet. 

The expectant You look vonce 
faces faded to at his tail now 
tears; Andrea int it curled 
looked down sul saaeng* 
lenly at his toes; 

Nike swallowed 
hard. 

Poor Teacher stood shuddering by her 
desk. What could she do? A monkey with 
fleas ! 

Rosa sniffed. ‘‘You—you said you did 
lika all animals, and—and we waz to 
love all animals—and then you don’t 
lika Signor Buster!” 

Quite opportunely Signor Buster took 
off his cap and held it out for pennies. 
His little wizened face was lifted ap- 
pealingly. 

Poor Miss Post surrendered. “Chil- 
dren, I—I love you for remembering my 
birthday; I thank you and—and—An 
drea, please put Buster in the basket and 
tie it tight. I’m going to take him home.” 

“Bud you don’t lofe him—lika we do,”’ 
sobbed Carmelita. 






“I will,” said Jane Post firmly. “Give 
me time, Carmelita, 1 didn’t—expect a 
monkey.” 

But their joy was gone. They helped 
secure Signor Buster in the basket with 
chastened hearts, and poor Teacher crept 
out of the building like a guilty thing. 
She had killed their innocent joy, she 
reproached herself ; and she tried to look 
thankful, for they all trooped after her 
to the trolley and saw her safe on board, 
but she failed in the attempt at simulated 
gratitude, for she was really filled with 
dismay. What would Aunt Lucinda say? 
And what in the world would she do with 
the monkey? And Amos, her old retainer 
—she_ shivered 
when she thought 
of Amos eyeing her 
and that monkey ; 
she knew quite well 
what he would 
think. 

She had set the 
basket at her feet 
in the corner of the 
long car and she 
sat in a dream of 
horror. A dream 
filled with a mon- 
key and the doleful 
faces of her schol- 
ars. She had been 
a brute to kill their 
innocent pleasure, 
their affectionate 
efforts to please 
her. What if they 
were fantastic ? She should have taken the 
thought for the deed; she should have 
made them feel that she loved them and 
their gift; she— 

She became abruptly aware that the 
people in the car were staring at her; 
even the conductor was looking her way. 
She started into consciousness of her sur- 
roundings—and there was that awful 
monkey climbing out of the basket! 

The creature had untied the strings. 
She made a wild attempt to force the 
cover back over his red jacket, but he 
landed in the middle of the aisle. As he 
did so the car stopped and Jane rose, 
without a word, and plunged into the 
front vestibule. The surprised motorman 
unfastened the front door and _ she 


—B-Wrvy Kilvucar. 
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BAKER’S 
COCOA 


The Cocoa of 
High Quality 


lie in its absolute purity 
and wholesomeness, its 
delicious natural flavor, 
and its perfect assimila- 
tion by the digestive 
organs. 


Ars there are many inferior 
imitations, consumers should be 
sure to get the genuine with our 
trade-mark on the package. 





Reg. U. 8. Pat. Office 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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alighted in the street, with a wild instinct 
of flight. She was five long blocks from 
home but she started for the nearest cross 
street. She had almost reached the curb 
when she heard the motorman pounding 
his gong and steps came running after 
her. She hurried on. Then a _ voice 
shouted : 

‘‘_ady—here’s your monk’ !” 

She turned and caught at the nearest 
fence-rail. ‘There was the conductor; in 
one hand he held the basket, in the other, 
Signor Buster. The waiting car seemed 
to blossom with eager heads, like a bed 
of spring tulips. She offered no resist- 
ance: she took the basket; the conductor 
put the monkey in it, and together they 
fastened the cover. Then he ran for his 
car. As he went he shouted back at her: 

“Tt aint in the regulations to carry 
menageries, lady; you’d better leave it 
to home next time.” 

Very faint-hearted and red-cheeked, 
Jane Post walked home. Behind her 
trailed three small boys, a girl 
on a bicycle, a dog and a baker 
wagon. She held the cover of 
the basket down and went 
hastily to her own kitchen 
door. Aunt Lucinda was mak- 
ing birth-day cake, and Amos 
cleaning brasses on the stoop. 
Jane set down the basket. As 
she did so the cover rose and 
Signor Buster thrust his head 
out. 

“My sakes!” said Aunt Lu- 
cinda. 

Amos rose slowly from his 
knees and dropped the brass 
polisher. “Since ever!” he re- 
marked. 

Poor Teacher sank on the 
door-step and began to cry. 

Later, when the explanation 
was made, her aunt sat looking 
at her with the air of a Chris- 
tian martyr. 

“I’m not surprised,” she said. “Of 
course you brought it home. I’m only 
thankful it wasn’t an elephant or a hip- 
popotamus.” 

“Amos,” said Miss Post desperately, 
“what do monkeys eat ?” 

“Lordy, Miss Jenny, I aint a dago. 
How should I know?” 


BUSTER 


“Cocoanuts,” said Aunt Lucinda. “You 
might try sweet-breads and green peas.”’ 

“Amos,” said poor Jane, “get a dozen 
cocoanuts, and—and would you mind 
undressing It?” 

Amos looked at Signor Buster, who 
was now hunting fleas on the hearth. 

“Miss Jenny,” he said solemnly, . “I 
aint got down to—what that there feller, 
up ter them rich Parkinsons, would call 

—‘val-lettin’ a monk’.” 

That night Signor Buster, fed on 
cocoanut milk, was locked in the lean-to, 
while poor ‘Teacher lay awake in deep 
perplexity. If she could only send him 
back to his native land and let him loose 
among the cocoanuts and palms, if she 
could only get a good home for him, if 
she could only dispose of him and please 
the children. But as it was! She shud- 
dered at the thought of that fearful 
evening with Aunt Lucinda and Signor 
Buster. As for Amos, he had never been 
so disobliging ; she began to think that 





— ow 


“Lady, here’s your monkey.” 


in spite of his long service he was really 
impertinent. But Signor Buster? It was 
true that he had pulled the feathers out 
of her aunt’s bonnet, broken the best soup 
tureen and upset all the milk into the 
kitchen sink. She tossed all night and 
was thankful in the morning that she had 
to hurry off to school. She was not a 
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Worth | 
Looking Into 


The choice of a table beverage fre- 
quently has much to do with the health 
and happiness of a family, not only the 
children, but grown-ups too. 


The New Food-Drink 


INSTANT 
POSTUM 


is proving most satisfying and beneficial 
in homes where it has taken the place of coffee and tea, which 
contain caffeine and other harmful ingredients. 
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soluble powder. 
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woman to shirk respon 
sibility, but she ran, 
breathless, to catch her 
car, leaving Aunt Lu- 
cinda and Signor Bus- 
ter confronting each 
other in the kitchen 
with the air of com- 
batants under a _ tem- 
porary flag of truce. 
At school, poor 
Teacher fared little 
better. The children 
felt that their delight- 
ful gift had not been 
appreciated ; at the su 
preme moment Teacher 
had failed them. And 
what gift could have 
been more delightful 
than a live monkey? 
What indeed? Besides, 
they had parted with 
many precious pennies 
before Andrea Fasano 
produced it. He had 
been their agent, his 
uncle being a_hand- 
organ grinder, and he 
had been positively ex 
orbitant. ‘They had paid, 





sniffs, and she felt par- 
ticularly dreary as they 
turned the corner. ‘Then 
she stopped. The neat 
picket-fence before her 
front garden was hung 
thick with spectators, 
ranging in age from 
two to twenty-two, and 
in her apple tree sat 
Signor Buster in his red 
jac ket. 

‘*Oh, — Signorina, 
Teecha, aint he lofely ?” 
cried Cristofaro. 

Signor Buster held 
out his cap to the by- 
standers. There were 
squeals of derisive 
laughter. Miss Post saw 
the curtain in her par- 
lor window drawn firm- 
ly down. 

“Andrea,” she said 
hastily, “you go up that 
tree and get Buster and 
bring him in—quick!” 

Andrea _ obeyed, 
cheered by an enthusi- 
astic audience. Rosa 
and Cristofaro stood to 


all told, a dollar for rit ey receive their treasure, 
that monkey, and i @- oye, but when Andrea de- 
meant much self-de- — B-WWAY RAVER T= scended with Signor 


nial. Rosa had given Andrea obeyed, cheered by an en- Buster, Miss Post hur- 


ten cents and _ gone 
without pink lollypops. 
Cristofaro was short five, and so on 
through the class. And, after all, Teacher 
had cried and wanted them to take it 
back. The class regarded her with marked 
frigidity, and one or two little girls had 
red eyes. 

Poor Teacher, with the air of a culprit, 
hurried the lessons on; she even forgot 
to be severe with Cristofaro’s spelling, 
and, if it had not been for the certainty 
of meeting Aunt Lucinda and Signor 
Buster, she would have been glad to get 
home. As it was, she asked Andrea, Cris- 
tofaro and the doleful Rosa, to accom- 
pany her. She was trying to recover their 
good will by a visit to the monkey, car 
fare prepaid. The quartet approached 
her home rather silently; her efforts at 
conversation had been met by Rosa’s 


thusiastic audience. 


ried them to the house. 
The door was locked ; 
she knocked and shook the handle. Her 
aunt opened it a crack. 

“Jenny, you can’t bring that creature 
in. He threw a cocoanut shell at me and 
hit me on the temple; he might have 
killed me. He’s vicious !” 

“But, Aunt,” pleaded poor Teacher, 
“this awful crowd, and here are three of 
my scholars ; we must—oh, please !” 

Jeers came from the fence. 

Aunt Lucinda reluctantly gave way. 
She let them enter,. and then, plunging 
into the parlor, shut the door and locked 
herself in. Disheartened, Teacher led the 
trio and Signor Buster into the kitchen. 

“Andrea,” she said faintly, ‘“‘where did 
you get him? Wont they take him back ?” 

Rosa immediately burst into tears. 

“Teecha, pleze ma’am, my fathaire, he 
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Balanced heating guaranteed! 


> Even after you’re sure ‘‘Winter’s 
backbone is broken,’’ there’s the 
long period which comes between 
the last snow and the first green 
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penetrating fogs and damp- 
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To protect in any weather, day 
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lika animals 
} Cristofaro. 


and—maybe—” began 


“You already have a pig,” said Miss 
Post hopelessly. 
F Andrea stood grinning and rubbing 
Signor Buster under the chin. Poor 
Teacher tried to dry Rosa’s tears, but 
suddenly the door-bell rang violently. 
Jane hurried to answer it. On the siep 
stood a big Irish policeman and a shabby 
Italian, while behind them all the in- 
habitants of the square seemed to be try- 
ing to get into the front yard. ‘The police- 
man saluted. 
“Lady,” he said, “this dago gent says 
you’ve swiped his monkey.” 
“Td waz my monk’,” cried the Italian, 
“my monk thad waz losta sinze yest’day. 
My monk thad ees called Signor Busta, 
but letta me see, id will come to me.” 
Jane threw the door wide. ‘Come in,” 
she cried, “oh, if it only is your monkey ! 
Andrea!” 

“Andrea? Ma che!” The little dark 
man plunged for the kitchen and, seizing 
Andrea, began to shake him violently. 

“How dare you ?” cried Teacher, rush- 
ing to the rescue. 

The little man, still shaking Andrea, 


BUSTER 


“Thees,” he said grimly, ‘‘thees ees thad 
rascal, my nephew, Andrea Fasano; did 
he giva you thad monk’ ?” 

Andrea wailed. 

“He made us to pay for id!” said Rosa. 

“Givae my five centses,” cried Cris- 
tofaro. 

“You will come home to your Babbo,” 
said the hand-organ grinder. “He will 
beata you, Andrea Fasano.” 

“Oh, no, no!” cried Teacher. 
all for me—don’t be cruel !” 

“Don’t you worrit, Miss,” interposed 
©’ Flannigan. ‘That Andry’s a spalpeen. 
G’long, dago, and take thim both.” 

The Italian went, taking Andrea; on 
his shoulder perched Signor Buster, 
quite content; behind trailed Rosa and 
Cristofaro, bent on recovering their 
money. Officer O’Flannigan shooed the 
crowd out of the yard, and poor Miss Post 
sat weakly down on her own doorstep. 

Amos, suddenly emerging from the 
woodshed, closed the front gate. 

‘Miss Jenny,” he said firmly, “I cal- 
culate to stay right along with you and 
your aunt, but, if you’re goin’ ter have 
any more of these wild tigers loose, I 
wanter know—in time ter pike it to the 


“It was 


looked indignantly at Miss Post. Soldiers’ Home.” 
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= respect. His appetite for the 
spoils of the Philistines was enormous. 
Otherwise he was a spare, shrunken fig 
.ure of a little man with a prying nose 
and a wistful face, senior member of the 
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logically interest- 


ing as a congested locality, serving his 
district in the legislature. 
It was his first term and he was barely 
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Noah’s messenger was a dove. In 
Solomon’s time, pigeons were trained 
to carry messages. Brutus used them 
at the siege of Modena. They served 
the Turks in their fights against the 
Crusaders. In medizval wars they 
were more useful than ever before. 


France had a carrier-pigeon mail 
service, with messages reduced by 
photography and read through a 
microscope. 


Even today carrier pigeons are 
utilized as news-bearers in isolated 
parts of Europe. 


The Winged Message 





In America, the land of the tele- 
phone, the carrier pigeon is bred only 
for racing. The winged word has 
taken the place of the winged mes- 
senger. 


Pigeons may fly more than a mile 
a minute, but the telephone is as 
quick as speech itself. 


The dove is the emblem of peace. 
The telephone is the instrument of 
peace. The telephone lines of the 
Bell System unite a hundred million 
people in one national family. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
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three weeks deep in it, but already he had 
determined it should be his last. 

here was room for tragedy in Mr. 
Winterwitz, and that room had an o 


cupant. 
He had formed an opinion of the leg- 
islature from reading considerable and 


r y= 
a 





hearing much of a condition described 
delightfully as legislative corruption. He 
had heard and read a good deal of this 
and had formed some ideas and made 
some plans. 

He had not been unreasonable. He had 
considered his expectations moderate and 
his hopes tempcrate. He knew that as a 





statesman with power over other citizens’ 
right to property and pursuit of happi- 
ness he was important, but he had in- 
tended to be reasonable, even if firm, with 
the agents of exaggerated, corporate and 
predatory wealth. They would find Mr. 
Samson Winterwitz reasonable, but firm. 

















Dr. Porget spoke 
with holy accent. 


“a ? 








He was disappointed in the first few 
days of the session when no lobbyist ap- 
proached him and endeavored to retain 
his good will by offering an appropriate 
consideration—disappointed but not de- 
jected. His better judgment told him 
that he need not have expected a railroad 
president to meet him at the train and 
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WHY WOMEN LACK HEALTH, GRACE 
AND BEAUTY OF FORM 


By ANDREW H. HAMILTON 


HE average woman of today 

lacks in Health, Grace and 

beauty of Form because she is 

ignorant of the requisities of 
health and knows no more about her 
body than a child. Instead of exer- 
cise which would give her grace and 
health, she confines herself to house- 
work or such simple duties as tend to 
destroy the freedom of bodily move- 
ment, stiffening and aging her when 
she is scarcely out of her teens. 





Health is a matter of conforming 
to the laws of right living. ‘True grace of movement 
is the result of thorough bodily control—of making 
housework, or any work, an aid in securing this, in- 
stead of the cause of losing it. Beauty of Form is 
something that can be attained by anyone who will 
study and apply the knowledge gained. This has 
been proven in many different ways. 

I have seen women, corpulent and without shape, 
restore the graceful lines of youth by devoting a few 
minutes daily to the care of their bodies, I have seen 
others, many pounds under weight, angular and 
lacking in everything attractive, regain their nor- 
mal weight and a beautiful figure. Stories of 
marvelous recoveries of hea!th are no less fre- 
quent. 

Women should realize that health and 
beauty can never be obtained and kept except 
through the observance of Nature’s laws. 
Miss Kellermann, known the world over 
as the ‘‘Perfect Woman’’ and most won- 
derful dancer and diver on the stage, 
is a most striking example of what 
may be accomplished by properly 
directed exercise and sane living. 
You must have heard her story 
—how as a weak, puny and 
deformed child she 
compelled to wear braces 


was 


upon her legs. Had MISS 
she been content to li-e ee 
on in this way, she P' "aires 
probably would be a 


burden on someone to-day instead of the Perfect Phys- 
ical Woman. She might now be living on, hopelessly 
wondering why she was denied the health which was 
her birthright. 


What she has accomplished was nat the result of 
any great new scientific principle f.r health or develop- 
ment. The wonderful change was wrought by keep- 
ing before her the fact that every human body has the 
power within itself to be healthful and beautiful, if 
help instead of hindrance is but given it. 


The great difficulty with which one must contend, 
is to select the real from the mass of contradictory 
theories and principles which have been expounded by 
over-enthusiastic or unscrupulous persons. 

It took a number of years and involved a great 
many disappointing and discouraging experiences, but 
in the end she indubitably proved that a woman can 
be absolutely what she wills. She has proved that if 
one is too thin, too fleshy; if she is over or under- 
developed in any part of her body, 
the proper system will bring parts 
to perfect proportions. She has 
demonstrated that it is possible to 
develop the back of one’s arm with- 
out affecting the front, to develop 
one side of the neck, one hip or 
one limb, without affecting the 
other. This one of the most 
interesting and wonderful features of 
Miss Kellermann’s methods, and in 
all likelihood, is due to her wonderful 
knowledge of anatomy. 
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Volumes have been written on 
various methods for developing the 
figure and attaining health and 
beauty, but the most interesting and 
attractive book I have ever read is 
one written and published by Miss 
Kellermann herself, entitled ‘“The 

Body Beautiful.’’ This book con- 
tains many photographs of Miss Kel- 
lermann and others, showing correct 
and incorrect carriage, how the body 
may be built up or reduced to normal, 
symmetrical lines, and various chapters deal- 
ing with every phase of health and boy build- 


ing. 
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hand him money, but in spite of his better 
judgment he was disappointed. It was 
disappointment, but not disillusion. ‘That 
came later as his experiences increased. 

He thought that probably his noble 
and candid countenance reflected too 
much the austere virtue of his character, 
and he endeavored to assume a more 


knowing, a shrewder air, that of a man 
who might be approached. This effort was 
well meant, but it brought him nothing 

Not cnly was no attempt made to bribe 
him, but he was not even able to learn, 
after a week of expectancy, the where 
abouts of an enemy of the people who 
might be prevailed upon to make the at- 
tempt. 

A distressing respectability seemed to 
govern the preliminary work of the 
august body of which he was a member. 
He prowled and sniffed expectantly, but 
his discouraged vision served to show 
him only a couple of hundred honorable 
gentlemen proceeding in an amiable if 
lazy fashion to consider the legislative 
necessities of the state. 

He overheard Representative Isaac 
Malloy refer to Dr. Clinton A. Porget 
as ‘‘that old grafter,” and with almost a 
renewal of hope he sought an appealingly 
confidential interview with that dis- 
tinguished member of the House. 

As the Hon. Porget saw the unfolding 
of the horrid aspirations of Mr. Winter- 
witz he conquered a smile and forced a 
severe and righteous austerity to occupy 
his virtuous countenance. He laid a large, 
benevolent, slightly chastising and 
wholly ecclesiastical hand on the dis- 
tressed member’s shoulder and spoke with 
holy accents. 

Good Dr. Porget looked so pious and 
spoke so considerately- -glad the oppor- 
tunity had come to him, etc.—that Mr. 
Winterwitz gave himself up utterly to 
grief and gloom. The legislature was no 
Arabian Nights’ entertainment. There 
were no kindly corporation jinn. There 
was nothing but sordid, commonplace 
honesty, and it were better he never had 
been a statesman. 

Mr. Winterwitz’s desire to serve his 
fellow man was turning to a dead thing 
on his hands when news of an expected 
event of importance reached him. Mr. 
Winterwitz could get no satisfactory in- 
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telligence concerning it, but he learned 
that in certain select circles of the legis- 
lature there was much pleasurable an- 
ticipation of an arrival. Some one was ex- 
pe ted and the expectations were joyous. 

Hope was almost dead in Mr. Winter- 
witz, but curiosity was alive. At last 
something might be about to happen. 
‘There was much mysterious joy. Some- 
thing might be about to happen. 

here was, indeed, a cause for the 
pleasurable anticipation which Mr. Win- 
terwitz saw vaguely outlined in certain 
select circles. 

Mr. Isaac Jacobs was on his way to the 
capital, and for Mr. Jacobs, Mr. Isaac 
Malloy had worked a distinction. 

Mr. Jacobs was well known to many 
weary and exasperated statesmen for his 
phenomenal activity in search of pay 
rolls on which he might alight as some 
happy moth miller on woolen goods, but 
his alightings so lacked permanence that 
his activity in search was but little abated 
by his success in finding. 

Biennially, heretofore, he had enjoyed 
pleasant and important winters. For 
twenty years he had been able to rely on 
sessions of the general assembly for em- 
ployment as janitor, policeman or com- 
mittee clerk, and thereby obtained not 
only subsistence for that period but funds 
to tide him over the following summer. 

With each session he had grown in 
dignity ; his silk hat sat on one who had 
the appearance of an elder statesman. 

Mr. Jacobs had come to have a sub- 
stantial belief in the value of the service 
he gave the state, and there was chagrin 
as well as dismay in his emotions when 
he found that a session was under way 
and his prospects of getting on the pay 
roll were not worth considering. 

Mr. Jacobs had worn out the door mats 
of important statesmen and had obtained 
nothing but vague promises not there- 
after to be filled. His pride was hurt ; his 
need was great and his distress pathetic 
when he at last appealed successfully to 
Mr. Isaac Malloy. 

Mr. Malloy was kind-hearted, and to 
the amusement of his friend, Repre 
sentative Timothy Lemon, and to the dis 
gust of his friend, Mr. Solomon Ruta 
bager, he violated the sacred fundamental 
of politics and got a job for a poor 
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wretch who could be of no service to him. 
lhe Speaker protested but Mr. Malloy 
was importunate and, to quiet him, Mr. 
Jacobs was appointed assistant superin- 
tendent of ventilation. 

Mr. Jacobs had been so despairing of 
a job and so direfully in need of one that 
if he had started on the dead run for the 
capital when he received the notification, 
t would have been only natural. Yet he 
cid no such thing. He began to parley 
ly letter and telegram, inquiring as to 
the nature of the job, protesting that he 
had swept enough floors, demanding rail- 
road passes and asking for money to re- 
deem his satchel and silk hat, detained 
l:y a saloon keeper for a little account. 

All this increased Mr. Lemon’s amuse- 
ment and Mr. Rutabager’s disgust; and 
it also prompted Mr. Malloy to achieve 
a distaste for Mr. Jacobs, who, Mr. Mal- 
loy conceded, was too fussy. 

Finally Mr. Malloy obtained trip 
passes from six railroads and arranged 
a traveling schedule. It took him a half 
day to figure it out, but it was an in- 
genious itinerary when he had it done. 

It would send Mr. Jacobs into the far 
corners of the state, south, west, north 
and east, flying off unreasonable circles 
at inexplicable tangents, teased at times 
by an almost direct approach to his des- 
tination and then shot away from it at 
capricious angles. 

It was such a traveling schedule as 
would make a traveler certain he was the 
victim of a stubborn conflict between 
centrifugal and centripetal force. It 
would require five days traveling for a 
seven-hour journey. 

Even Mr. Rutabager was mollified. 
Thus Mr. Jacobs’ coming acquired al- 
most the dignity of an event. It gained 
an importance which might have pleased 
the weary pilgrim could he have known 
of the great legislative interest which 
tracked him from day to day as he fol- 
lowed the amazing schedule required by 
his passes and, exasperated, voluble and 
indignant, carried his little brown travel- 
ing bag from one station to another. 

Mr. Winterwitz heard a great deal of 
Mr. Jacobs in the expeditionary stage, 
but nothing that he heard gave him any 
explanation of why the coming was so 
interesting to so many statesmen. Some- 
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thing caused joy. He did not know what. 
He heard the name of Mr. Malloy most 
in connection with that of Mr. Jacobs 
and his disturbing curiosity sent him itch- 
ing to that friend of man. 

Mr. Malloy was kind and considerate 
in answering the questions of Mr. Win- 
terwitz. Mr. Jacobs, said Mr. Malloy, 
was the legislative agent of a great cor- 
poration. 

The soured face of Mr. Winterwitz 
sweetened. Here at last, in spite of all 
his discouragements, was a gleam of 
hope. Mr. Malloy looked about, as if to 
see that there were no eavesdroppers. 
‘Then he whispered: 

“IT can’t say much. I see I don’t have 
to. But listen. He carries a grip. Watch 
him if he sets it down. That’s all. You 
see if he ever lets go of it.” 

“Money?” Mr. Winterwitz asked in a 
startled whisper. 

Mr. Malloy merely showed in his con- 
fiding countenance the glad light which 
reveals one shrewd man to another, and 
thus Mr. Winterwitz joined those who 
waited with lively interest for the coming 
of Mr. Jacobs. 

The pilgrim arrived in the dark of an 
early winter morning. His hardships had 
brought on a touch of rheumatism and 
he looked more than ordinarily seedy, 
dingy and pathetic, but his silk hat was 
triumphant. 

He was cold and sleepy and it was an 
added tribulation to try to rest in the 
hotel lobby until he dared ge to Mr. Mal- 
loy’s room and waken him. He gave him- 
self the benefit ef the doubt at 7 o’clock 
and roused his patron. Mr. Malloy was 
affable, although he wanted two more 
hours’ sleep, and Mr. Jacobs, victim of 
suspicion that all had not been necessary 
in his dismal travels, was melancholy in 
his recital of hardships. Mr. Malloy of- 
fered the salve of careful attention as the 
doleful Ulysses unfolded his tale. 

“I’m sorry, Ike,” said Mr. Malloy, 
“but it couldn’t be helped. I was in bad 
with the railroad fellows and I couldn’t 
get a trip pass on any road running direct 
in here. We had to take what we could 
get. That’s fixed up; when you go home 
you can travel like a gentleman. Now 
maybe I can help make things right to 
you. I’ve got a little extra job for you 
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that will pay you a dollar a day and give 
you a room and meals here at the hotel.” 

“How long ?” asked the dismal Ulysses. 

“Couple days. All you’ve got to do is 
to carry that little grip with you wherever 
you go. Hang on to it. Take it into the 
dining room with you and hold it on 
your lap. Sleep with it. That’s all. Just 











the slightest noise. 





keep that grip with you all the time. Got 
your hat?” 

“Sure. What’s that got to do with it?” 

“Tt’s the best part of your make-up. 
Wait a minute and I'll take you to break- 
fast.” 

Mr. Malloy led the unresisting Mr. 
Jacobs to the bar-room. One drink sent 
the tribulations of the mournful Ulysses 
into the past of forgotten unpleasantness, 
and as he entered the breakfast room the 
fires of an easily renewed hope burned 





He cautioned Mr. Winterwitz against making 
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brightly on his hearthstone. The feet of 
Ulysses were firm on the crags of Ithaca 
again. 

And true to the obligations of a cov- 
enant he did not understand, Mr. Jacobs 
carried his little grip faithfully with him. 

Mr. Winterwitz, learning that the 
enemy of the people had arrived, ob- 

served with reverence and 

fascination the devotion of 
| Mr. Jacobs to this grip. No 
detail of Mr. Jacobs’ careful 
handling of it escaped the 
constantly watchful and fas- 
cinated eyes of Mr. Winter- 
witz. 

Three pleasant although 
mysterious days were enjoyed 
by Mr. Jacobs. Why he 
should carry his half dozen 
| collars, three shirts, under- 
| wear and tooth brush about 
| with him he did not under- 
| stand, but life had become 
| very pleasant and Mr. Jacobs 
| never questioned the bearers 





of gifts. 
Before Mr. Malloy al- 
lowed Mr. Winterwitz to 
| reach the harbor of Mr. 
| 


Jacobs’ acquaintance, he led 

this avid and thus far arid 
| statesman through a great 
experience. 

Mr. Malloy took Mr. Win- 
terwitz to a room in the hotel. 
It was midnight and Mr. 
Malloy was in great excite- 
ment, not wholly alcoholic. 
He cautioned Mr. Winter- 
witz against making the 
slightest noise and told him 
to place his ear against a 
crack in the door to an ad- 
joining room. 

Mr. Winterwitz, thus posted, heard the 
voice of Mr. Rutabager and of the enemy 
of the people, Mr. Jacobs. 

“T can’t do it, Mr. Jacobs,” he heard 
Mr. Rutabager say. “It’s very dangerous 
and it’s worth much more than you offer.” 

“Well,” he heard Mr. Jacobs reply, 
“my people aint stingy. They want to do 
the right thing by a right guy. We'll 
make it fifty thousand dollars.” 

Mr. Jacobs earned five dollars by 
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speaking these words as assigned to him. 
He did not know why he was carrying 
his little grip about with him. He did 
not know why he should indulge in such 
silly talk with Mr. Rutabager, but he was 
paid for it and that was enough for him. 

Mr. Winterwitz might have broken 
down the door if Mr. Malloy had not 
restrained him. 

The bright dream of Mr. Winterwitz 
stood incarnate but unseen beyond the 
separating wall, and the ferocious Malloy 
dragged him from it and out of the room. 

“I’d do it for five thousand dollars,” 
he said, shaking in his eagerness. “What 
was it?” 

Mr. Malloy was very tender with Mr. 
Winterwitz but very firm. He said he did 
not know what use Mr. Jacobs might 
have for Mr. Rutabager’s vote and he 
begged Mr. Winterwitz not to be so 
agitated. Such matters were common in 
Mr. Jacobs’ experience. He was a big 
man doing things in a big way, but, as 
Mr. Winterwitz might understand, he 
would be sensitive on the subject. One 
might not force either the affections or 
the attention of Mr. Jacobs. 

What did Mr. Winterwitz suppose? 
That one might rush up to Mr. Jacobs 
and implore him to buy a vote? Mr. 
Jacobs was a respectable man. Would he 
look with favor on one who in effect said: 
“Here, you briber, buy me?” He would 
not! 

Mr. Malloy said that if Mr. Winter- 
witz would defer to the judgment of Mr. 
Jacobs, after making his acquaintance, 
would consult his wisdom, be guided by 
his wishes and take his counsel on mat- 
ters arising in the legislature, the fruits 
of such conduct would chink in his 
pocket. 

“Do that,” Mr. Malloy advised, ‘‘and 
when the session closes you'll be going 
home with a nice bit of change in your 
clothes. But don’t try to stampede him. 
And don’t talk about him. The first thing 
you've got to learn is to keep your mouth 
shut. Do what he tells you. I’ll introduce 
you to him to-morrow.” 


The ensuing friendship of Mr. Jacobs 
and Mr. Winterwitz was a cause of much 
amusement in select legislative circles 
until the novelty of the jest wore off. 


Mr. Jacobs admitted Mr. Winterwitz 
to his esteem with a candor and gracious- 
ness that delighted the little Samson who 
at last stood trembling on th threshold. 

Mr. Malloy did not advise Mr. Jacobs 
of the position he held in the affections 
of Mr. Winterwitz. That was not neces- 
sary. Mr. Jacobs never would betray him- 
self by word or act. He never worked 
except at maintaining an appearance of 
importance. 

When the House was in session he 
posted himself in a chair near the steps 
leading to the Speaker’s platform. He 
chose that position because of its smug 
suggestion of intimacy with the presiding 
power. There he smoked and watched 
the proceedings benignantly, as if with 
complete understanding. Thus he seemed 
a tolerant, knowing man who would ob- 
serve the little devices of statecraft in 
good humor and at the proper moment 
step in with the compelling word or 
guiding counsel. 

His silk hat was ever with him, either 
triumphantly worn on his head or rever- 
ently held in his hand. 

To Mr. Winterwitz he was a tremen- 
dous personage. 

The litthke Samson was an arid land 
and Mr. Jacobs a promise of rain. 

Mr. Jacobs had never met a statesman 
so willing to recognize the value of his 
experience and opinion as was Mr. Win- 
terwitz, but he accepted the compliment 
easily, regarding Mr. Winterwitz as a 
man of extremely good sense and a credit 
to representative government. He never 
had seen a statesman who recommended 
himself more highly to good opinion. 

When Mr. Winterwitz wanted advice 
Mr. Jacobs gave it to him gladly and 
freely. 


Serious business suddenly came before 
the legislature. Mr. John McGlinn ap- 
peared with a bill, a measure revealing 
the distress of the important common 
carrier for which he acted as legislative 
agent. His railroad—Mr. McGlinn was 
possessive in an off-hand fashion—was 
engaged in extensive real estate deals, 
selling parcels of an old state grant of 
land, and was horrified by the discovery 
ihat its operations were not sanctioned 
by its charter. The discovery was cal- 
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Mr. Jacobs had never 
met a statesman so 
willing to recognize 
his value 









men that it was a mere 
trifle which the railroad 
would be glad to accept 
as a return on the railroad 
passes liberally supplied to 
the legislature. ‘he states- 
men received him cordial- 
ly but laughed at him 
coldly. They had other 
ideas regarding his little 
bill. 

Strategy and soft words 
were useless. Mr. Mc- 
Glinn soon saw only too 
plainly that the Speaker 
and the House organiza- 
tion had selected his bill 
for a bit of high financ- 
ing. He saw that he was 
to be the chef d’auvre of 
the session. His appeals to 
important statesmen to 
remember the continuing 
good will of his railroad 
towards the _ assembly 
were without avail. Mr. 
McGlinn saw that he was 
in for it. He saw it, but 
would not yield to it. He 
held out obdurately and 
wasted several weeks in 
pleading and argument. 

At the moment of his 








culated to give any board of directors 
pain. 

Mr. McGlinn was a most unobtrusive 
man, well knowing the legislature and 
well known by it. He arrived bearing a 
little amendatory measure and was re- 
ceived with glad acclaim. The cordiality 
with which he was greeted by old friends 
was sincere and impressive, and Mr. Mc- 
Glinn felt as if he were a watermelon 
which had rolled down hill and plumped 
pleasantly into the midst of a picnic. 

Mr. McGlinn knew the meaning of the 
glad smiles which greeted him, and he 
smiled in return; but he could not re 
member when he had been in a worse 
position. His orders were to get the bill 
through without bankrupting the cor- 
poration, and he knew that his reputation 
as a useful man was at stake. He en- 
deavored to minimize the importance of 
the bill and to assure responsible states- 





greatest distress, relief 
was oftered unexpectedly. Mr. Malloy, 
Mr. Lemon and Mr. Rutabager saw an 
opportunity to organize a secret revolt 
of lowly members of the House against 
the organization and carry Mr. Mc- 
Glinn’s bill through by a sally. Malloy, 
Lemon and Rutabager were popular, 
They were capable organizers. Mr. Mc- 
Glinn was desperate. The price the 
House organization demanded of him 
was exorbitant. He decided to accept the 
good offices of the revolutionaries. 

It became an important undertaking 
for Malloy, Lemon and Rutabager. To 
set on foot a revolt against the dominant 
organization and to endeavor to pass so 
important a measure as Mr. McGlinn’s 
railroad bill might or might not be disas- 
trous in failure, but it certainly and sure- 
ly would be profitable in success. Not 
only would the immediate financial re- 
turn be large, but the importance of the 
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conspirators in general legislative mat- 
ters would be increased greatly. They 
moved with caution that they might not 
give alarm. 

Also, at the time when Mr. McGlinn’s 
distress had been keenest he had been ap- 
proached by the imposing and important 
Mr. Jacobs, who had suggested that a 
person of his own wide legislative expe- 
rience and knowledge of statecraft might 
be able to assist greatly in the passage of 
a bill, and that he was at the disposal of 
any gentleman who might show a reason- 
able disposition in the way of railroad 
passes and other considerations. 

Mr. McGlinn’s first impulse, he mis- 
taking Mr. Jacobs for a member of the 
legislature, was to be gracious; but Mr. 
Jacobs did not think deception safe and 
identified himself as assistant superin- 
tendent of ventilation, whereupon Mr. 
McGlinn told him to go to the devil and 
felt the better for it. 

Mr. Jacobs was not of an easily dis- 
couraged nature and there were days, be- 
fore the Malloy revolt gathered headway, 
when Mr. McGlinn’s only pleasure was 
found in sending Mr. Jacobs to pen- 
itential and purgatorial places. Mr. 
Jacobs was no man to take offense easily, 
but finally he found it impossible to 
escape the conviction that Mr. McGlinn 
meant to rebuff him. When he became so 
convinced he was a bitter man. 

Mr. Malloy, organizing the revolt, put 
Mr. Winterwitz’ name on his list. He ex- 
plained to the little Samson that com- 
pliance would be immediately profitable, 
and Mr. Winterwitz instantly and eager- 
ly agreed to all conditions, pledging him- 
self to be secretive. Mr. Malloy was sure 
of him. He knew the Winterwitz appetite. 

The Speaker, teasing Mr. McGlinn, 
allowed his bill to come to third reading 
and was willing to listen to overtures. 
Mr. McGlinn was pleasant, but not rea- 
sonable. He pleaded for fair dealings, 
but he protested that he could not—his 
railroad would not—meet the demands 
of the House organization. The Speaker 
thereupon told Mr. McGlinn that his bill 
would be called up on its passage the 
next day and that he might observe the 
consequences of his obduracy. Word was 
sent out to the statesmen that the bill was 
to be slaughtered. 


Lemon and Malloy had welcomed the 
Speaker’s threat. His determination to 
kill the bill marched the House organ- 
ization into their trap. They had the nec- 
essary votes to pass the measure. They 
assured Mr. McGlinn of this. They 
showed him their carefully checked lists. 
‘They had a majority with eight votes to 
spare. 

On this important day Mr. Jacobs, 
going to take his accustomed chair near 
the Speaker’s platform, found Mr. Mc- 
Glinn seated in it. This was too much. 
Mr. McGlinn was going too far. One 
might go too far even with an assistant 
superintendent of ventilation. 

Was it not enough that Mr. McGlinn 
should use Mr. Jacobs contumeliously ? 
Must he also occupy Mr. Jacobs’ chair? 

Of the latter offense Mr. McGlinn was 
unknowing. It might not have distressed 
him if he had known. 

The injured superintendent of ventila- 
tion found himself another place where 
he might observe the proceedings and not 
wholly sacrifice the suggestion of in- 
timacy with the Speaker so carefully 
nourished by him. 

There he sat sourly and scowled at 
Mr. McGlinn. ° 

The Speaker wasted no time in giving 
Mr. McGlinn his lesson. The railroad 
bill was called up for a vote as soon as 
the routine preliminaries of the daily sit- 
ting had been disposed of. 

Mr. McGlinn endeavored to look un- 
happy, but before a half dozen names had 
been called on the roll he was wearing 
the smile which had been on the Speaker’s 
face but which had vanished from it. 
The revolt of the lowly statesmen was 
discovered. 

Members of the guiding organization 
came out of indolent, restful attitudes 
and sat up suddenly on the edges of their 
chairs, looking about from legislator to 
legislator as if in an effort to estimate 
the strength of the now revealed rebel- 
lion. 

Dr. Clinton A. Porget, chief strategist 
of the steering committee, the Hon. 
Adam Griggs and several other counsel- 
ors of state went hurriedly down the 
aisles to the platform where the Speaker 
had signals of distress flying. A whis- 
pered word of command to the clerk 
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caused him to draw] out the names on the 
roll slowly and to take his time delib 
erately in making his checks in the “yea” 
and “nay” columns. 

The Hon. Walter Bradley, a living 
tongue of eloquence and tower of 
strength to the House organization, rose 
at the call of his name and, explaining 
his vote, attacked the bill as a vicious 
instrument. The Hon. Walter would talk 
as long as needed for the organization to 
regain its feet. 

The leaders, who had hurried into con- 
sultation with the Speaker, came back 
from the platform to the floor of the 
House and went quickly from member to 
member bending over each for a moment 
of sharp whispering. Mr. Malloy, Mr. 
Rutabager and Mr. Lemon got to their 
feet. Ike jeered at the Hon. Bradley and 
drew a sharp attack. Mr. Rutabager 
threw a heavy insult at the now irate 
tongue of eloquence and received a reply 
in kind. Tim, sneering, stuck a barb be- 
tween the Hon. Bradley’s shoulders and 
Ike reached him with an effective gibe. 
The Hon. Bradley, yielding to wrath, 
rushed at the impish Malloy to destroy 
him physically. 

Out of what had been a perfect calm 
but ten minutes before, came the sudden 
storm. The Hon. Bradley was forced 
back into his seat by statesmen seated be- 
tween him and Ike. Hooting, jeering 
legislators beat their desks with bill files 
and books. A group of the faithful col 
lected apprehensively about the Speaker’s 
desk. The Speaker broke the marble 
pounding slab on his desk, and then 
snapped the head off his gavel. 

Mr. Winterwitz, beholding the House 
in disorder and statesmen in anger for 
the first time, was perplexed and per- 
turbed. Mr. Malloy, taking the precau- 
tion of stiffening the courage of the re- 
volt by encouraging the pledged vote, 
came to him hurriedly and said sharply: 
“Remember, you’re counted on. You un- 
derstand ?” 

Mr. Winterwitz, although confused 
and uncertain, said he did. At that mo- 
ment a book thrown from behind hit him 
in the neck. He crouched under his desk 
and then departed for safer precincts, 
fighting his way through a crowd in the 
aisle. 
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An ink bottle, thrown towards the 
Speaker’s desk, hit the reading clerk’s 
stand, bounded off and disgorged itself 
on the desk of a member who rose shriek- 
ing. 

The revolt had run mad, a jovial 
demonstration, but it appalled Mr. Win- 
terwitz. To him the uproar was sinister. 
It threatened the demolition of repre- 
sentative government, and Mr. Winter- 
witz was afraid. He observed that the 
Speaker’s face was white and set, but 
that he stood before the turbulent House 
without a quiver. He observed also that 
Mr. McGlinn was smiling and that Mr. 
Jacobs, although apparently not happy, 
was unmoved and undisturbed. -Mr. 
Jacobs had seen many legislative riots 
and knew them for their real harmless- 
ness. 

Lemon was quieting the disorder, un- 
demonstratively but effectively, and as 
suddenly as it had grown, it died away. 
The House was at peace. 

Mr. Winterwitz had been startled out 
of his usual composure and, seeing in his 
agitation that this bill was of far greater 
importance than he had imagined, re- 
membered that he had not consulted Mr. 
Jacobs on the subject. For the first time 
in his public career he had been about to 
vote without taking the advice of the man 
to whom Mr. Malloy had recommended 
him. He had been about to do as directed 
by Mr. Malloy without consultation with 
Mr. Jacobs. The disorder which he had 
seen started a question in his mind. He 
needed Mr. Jacobs’ counsel. Before he 
took his seat he went to consult his 
mentor. 

Mr. McGlinn’s appearance was one of 
extraordinary contentment and this gave 
Mr. Jacobs no pleasure. Mr. Winterwitz 
approached Mr. Jacobs. Mr. Winterwitz 
asked for guidance. Mr. Jacobs looked 
at the pleased countenance of Mr. Mc- 
Glinn-and gave Mr. Winterwitz advice. 

The call of the clerk and the response 
of voting members were now the only 
sounds in the hall. Tim and Ike checked 
the vote as it was taken. There were de- 
fections. The organization had not 
worked without result during the time 
given it. Votes had been taken away from 
the revolutionaries. Their margin of 
eight had vanished. The call went into 
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the “R’s” and “S’s” without a vote to 


spare. Another defection would ruin 
them. The tail end of the alphabet 
stood firm. They were winning. ‘The 


clerk came to the name of Winterwitz, 
the last on the roll, and stopped for an 
instant to whisper to an assistant. 

lim laid dov-n his pencil, leaned back 
in his chair and smiled at Mr. Malloy, 
who straightened himself out of his bent 
position and smiled at Mr. Lemon. They 
both smiled at Mr. McGlinn, who plainly 
showed the joy it was no longer necessary 
for him to conceal. They had won. All of 
the efforts of the organization had been in 
vain. It was all over but the shouting. 
Winterwitz would cast the deciding vote 
and they enjoyed their triumph. 
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“Winterwitz,” the clerk called, return- 
ing to his roll. 
“No,” said that poor pawn of fate. 


Is representative government a fail- 
ure? Yes. Heed the words of the Hon. 
Samson Winterwitz, of Winterwitz and 
Pugh, fish merchants in a populous sec- 
tion known sociologically as a congested 
area. A failure and no assets. 

Heed the words of the Hon. Samson 
Winterwitz, who went to the legislature 
as a statesman, who came back suddenly 
while the session was in progress and who 
sat back of the counter holding his head 
until Mr. Pugh thought the fish business 
would be ruined. Representative govern- 
ment is indeed a failure. 


He sat back of the counter 
holding his head till Mr 
Pugh thought the fish busi- 
ness would be ruined 
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r———IN all tire 

| great Prov- 
I ; ince oO f 
———=== Ouebec, 
where the children of 
France govern them- 
selves under the do- 
minion of the King- 
dom of Great Britain, 
no village is so lovely 
as that of Sault Saint 
Francois, which is up- 
on La Prairie River 
and not far from the 
great city of Montre- 
al. Sault Saint Fran 
cois is one long ave- 
nue of giant elms and 
sugar maples that 
parallel. the river— 
an avenue which in 
the summer timé is of 
such surpassing beau- 
ty and_ restfulness 
that. whosoever has 


. seen it will say 6n his deathbed, when the 


good “priést murmurs the words of abso- 
lutjon promising eterna] peace, “It will 
bé#_then, “the peace of the beautiful 
Sault Saipt.Krangois.”, 

Suiting @M village<theypeople are 
gentle and i 2 of so nding thereby 






to great beauty@pf livimg™and all that is 
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thg to the testinfony of the Most Holy 
Mother and the Blessed Saints. Not one 
house i Sault Saint’ Francois lacks a 
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painting of the Moth- 
er of God or a little 
statue of the good 
Saint Francois, the 
patron of the village, 
save only the house 
of Henderson, the 
Englishman. And to 
all, the good curé, 
Pére Latour, is truly 
a father, so that the 
justice, love and 
peace, which the Curé 
teaches are the same, 
have their center in 
the village where the 
gilded spires of the 
old church gleam far 
above the elms and 
maples, pillars of fire 
at sunset to the hunt- 
ers returning from the 
chase in the prairies 
across the river. 

Ever M. Hender- 
son, the Englishman, has become a great 
friend of the Curé, and they are seen 
frequently talking together concerning 
topics of interest to the village. 

Indeed, Pére Latour has-become a 
good customer of the Enghishman’s ex- 
cellent poultry, from which. Victorine, 
his housekeeper, whe"s so old some claim 
she must have lived in the time of Mont- 
calm, makes such delicious dainties for 
the table that it is‘a great treat to be in- 
vited to the Curé’s to dine. In fact, the 
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old. fathers at Saint Janvier’s Home next 
to the church frequently wax more than 
enthusiastic over Victorine’s salads. It is 
even said that on one occasion, one of 
them, old Pére Gautier, who, before he 
took Orders, was a great gentleman in 
Paris, had without thinking challenged 
poor old infirm Pére Lacinque to a duel 
for suggesting the probability that the 
chef in the Windsor Hotel in Montreal 
could make a better mayonnaise. For this 
great fault, Pere Gautier wept many 
tears of penitence and abstained from to- 
bacco for a whole month, till Monsieur 
le Docteur of the village insisted that he 
must resume, for Pere Gautier had been 
smoking for seventy years and nearly 
died for want of his gentle. vice. 


In the winter, however, Sault Saint 


Francois is not so outwardly beautiful as 
it is in the summer, for when the white 
mists encircle Mont Royal and the great 
snows sweep down from Hudson. Bay 
across the desolate plains of Keewatin, 
the river becomes choked with threaten- 
ing towers of ice which growl incessant- 
ly, and the cold is very severe. ‘Then all 
outdoor work is over, and one remains 
indoors to live upon the fruits of the 
summer’s labor. 

It was such a day, at twilight, with a 
blinding drift of snow driving down 
while the wind whistled mournfully 
through the great elms and maples whose 
naked branches whipped wildly -in its 
grip, that the Curé was called suddenly 
from the negotiation of a most deli- 
cious croquette which Victorine had. just 
brought in from the kitchen, to the -con- 
templation of a blanket-coated and snow- 
covered villager who stood in the vesti- 
bule, his toque in his hand. 

“What is it, my son?” queried Pére 
Latour, thinking, in spite of a Hail 
Marv murmured to block the thought, of 
Victorine’s divine croquette growing cold 
upon his plate. 

“My wife, mon peére,” said the villa- 
ger, “is dying, and has sent me that I 
bring you to her.” 

The Curé recognized the voice at once, 
although in the dusk of the vestibule he 
had not recognized the face with its 
mane of hair and beard and heavy in- 
crustation of shining snowdrops. It was 
Armand Deloup, who lived on the prai- 


rie, nine miles from the church. With a 
suppressed but unquestionable sigh, the 
Curé forced the croquette to oblivion. 

“You have the means to get there, Ar- 
mand, so that we will not be late?” 

“My sleigh is with me, mon pére,” 
said Armand simply. 

“Come within then, my son, and warm 
yourself while I get my things on,” said 
the Curé, leading Armand into the warm 
sitting room. As the man came under the 
light of the swinging oil lamps, the Curé 
uttered an exclamation. Armand’s face 
was as white as the snow upon his beard, 
and his eyes glittered strangely. 

“Are you ill, my son?” asked the Curé, 
hurriedly pouring out a glass of currant 
wine from a bottle on the table and of- 
fering it to Armand. 

“Thank you, mon pere. I am very 
tired, and I am worried; but I am not 
ill.” Armand finished the glass of wine, 
rubbed his bearded lips with the back of 
his’ coat-sleeve and watched Pére Latour 
hurriedly preparing for the death-call. 
The good Curé got his heavy overcoat 
and fur cap, and after hurriedly placing 
in a carefully made inner pocket the ves- 
sels necessary for the administration of 
the Sacrament of the Holy Oils, left Ar- 
mand alone for a moment while he went 
into the Church for the Host, by which 
the good wife of Armand should partake 
of the fullness of the grace of her Holy 
Redeemer ere she left, that cold winter 
night, for the heaven which she had 
earned,-first as a pious virgin and then 
as a dutiful wife to Armand. 

Indeed, Armand was terribly affected, 
for after Pére Latour left, he reached for 
the bottle of currant wine, and with fin- 
gers that twitched and shook beyond 
belief, drank two more glasses of it. 

Within a minute afterwards, the Curé 
was back in the room and out into the 
sleigh, and the great Normandy horses 
were plowing their way through the 
blinding drift and fall of snow as fast 
as whip and voice could urge them. 

They had not gone far, however, when 
Pére Latour, who could not put from his 
mind the fact that he had not heard of 
the sickness of Celeste, Armand’s wife, 
and the unwonted paleness of Armand’s 
usually ruddy face, observed a shrill note 
of hysteria in the voice of his companion 
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as he urged the plunging horses forward 
Suddenly, Armand, babbling wildly, 
dropped the lines from his hands and 
fell back among the bearskins in the 
sleigh, huddled into a heap so that Pere 
Latour could scarcely see him, and knew 
his presence in the blinding darkness 
only by an occasional moan and shudder 
beside him. 

The Curé grasped the lines quickly 
and brought the horses to a standstill. It 
was quite impossible for him to drive 
himself, as he had to keep a careful hand 
upon the holy things in his pocket. He 
found a weight in the bottom of the 
sleigh, hurriedly fastened the horses to 
it, and hastened towards a house that he 
saw looming dimly through the snow be- 
hind a row of ghostly elms. As he ap- 
proached it, he saw that it was the home 
of Henderson, the Englishman. He did 
not hesitate a moment, but knocked loud- 
ly upon the door. It was answered by 
Henderson’s fair-haired daughter Mur- 
iel, who like all the English in that part 
of the province, spoke French as well as 
English. 

“Is your father within, my child?” 
asked the Curé. 

“Out, Monsieur le Curé. 
said the little girl. 

Pére Latour entered, and was greeted 
with some embarrassment by Henderson. 

“What is it, Father?” he asked. 

“There is the wife of Armand Deloup 
dying nine miles away, my friend,” said 
Pere Latour, “and she has sent for me. 
Armand seems to be very sick himself 
and fainted here before your door 
through grief. You are not of the church ; 
but will you drive me, as a kind deed, to 
a friend ?” 

Pere Latour’s voice rang with en- 
treaty and appeal. The real Englishman 
came out in Henderson at that moment, 
the true man that recognizes even in an 
alien race the kind of heart that gives 
itself utterly to the service of others for 
pure love of them and their weaknesses. 

“You bet I will, Father!’ And Hen- 
derson was into his coat and toque and 
great mittens so fast he appeared for a 
few moments like a human kaleidoscope. 

Armand was quite motionless under 
the skins when they reached the sleigh. 
Covering him well, Henderson unfas- 
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tened the horses, leaped in with Pére La 
tour, and with a roar set them on their 
way. It was not necessary for Pere La- 
tour to ask Henderson if he knew the 
road. Like every other inhabitant of the 
village, Henderson knew every inch of 
territory for twenty miles around. 

It was a blinding, stinging, freezing 
eternity of driving, with the whirling 
particles of hard snow cutting into the 
skin of their faces and the wet cold soak- 
ing through their thick clothes, through 
their skins, their flesh, and into their very 
bones before Henderson shouted : 

“We're only a mile away now!” 

Apparently awakened by the English- 
man’s voice, Armand cried out in a weak 
voice, “Nom de Dieu! Where are we?” 

“Peace, my son!” whispered Pére La- 
tour. ‘‘We are on our way to your home 
to care for your wife.” 

Armand started an exclamation of 
some sort which he muffled, was silent for 
a moment, and then asked sharply: 

“Who is driving, mon pore?” 

“Monsieur Henderson, my son.” 

“The Englishman!” burst from Ar- 
mand. 

“A good friend, my son!” 

Armand was silent again, and did not 
open his lips until out of the snow ap- 
peared a tiny,*flickering yellow light that 
quickly swung directly to the right and 
opposite them. Henderson drew up the 
sleigh. . 

“You and Armand get out and go im” 
he said, ‘and I’ll take the horses back‘to 
the barn for a rest and wait for you 
there.” 

Pere Latour was helping Armand 
from the sleigh as Henderson spoke. No 
sooner had Armand touched the ground, 
than he staggered drunkenly towards the 
house a few steps, then fell in a heap in 
the snow. 

“Come into the house after you have 
put the horses into the barn, if you will, 
Monsieur Henderson,” requested Pére 
Latour. “You will find it warmer there 
and will be doing me a great favor. I 
fear we shall need you badly.”’ Hender- 
son nodded and drove rapidly around the 
house to the barn, the Curé in the mean- 
time practically carrying Armand to the 
door. 

There was no opportunity to knock, 
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and Pére Latour entered without cere- stant released himself from the Curé’s 
mony. Armand and his wife had been hold, leaned unsteadily against the wall 
married but a short time, so that he did _ beside the door, braced his feet so that 


The sight that met his eyes caused him to stagger back. 


not expect to hear the voices of children he could scarcely fall if he wanted to, 
when he opened the door; but the sight and looked intently at the astounded 
that met his eyes caused him to stagger Curé. 

back against it. Armand at the same in- The room was as though a hurricane 
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had struck it. Nothing was upright, with 
the exception of the great four-posted 
bed and a table which had been replaced 
upon its feet, and a lamp, apparently 
brought in from another room after the 
wreckage, placed upon it. In the light of 
that lamp, Pére Latour saw that Ar- 
mand’s wife Celeste, pale indeed, but 
fully dressed and apparently quite well 
except for fright, was gagged and bound 
securely to the great bed in the corner of 
the room. Lying also gagged and bound 
in the center of the room, staring with 
blazing eyes at the ceiling, was a man, 
and over everything, walls, ceiling, even 
congealed into the thick coatings of frost 
on the window panes, were drops and 
spatterings of blood, as though some one 
with a gaping and spurting wound had 
been wrestling about the room in a mad 
whirlwind of a struggle. 

“What does this mean, Armand! Why 
have you brought me to this scene?” Pere 
Latour spoke with both terror and stern- 
ness in his voice, for in the looks of the 
room, in the eyes of Armand as he leered 
weakly over his shoulder before answer- 
ing the question, in the terrified look in 
the wide eyes of Celeste, in the man 
bound on the floor, the Curé felt that 
more was impending than had happened 
—and what could have happened? It 
was absurd to think that Celeste, whom 
he had known from the time she had 
been given into his arms at the baptis- 
mal font in the church on the event of 
her christening, was guilty of anything. 
He noted that the gag upon the mouth 
of the man on the floor was such that it 
hid, either accidentally or on purpose, his 
face in such a way that it was unrecog- 
nizable. 

Armand spoke. 

“T alone am dying; but before—” 

At this juncture, the door flew open 
and Henderson rushed in, followed by a 
whistling gust of wind and snow. As had 
the Curé, he stopped abruptly, petrified 
before the scene in the room. 

Slowly, he closed the door after him, 
and the priest stepped to one side, thus 
causing it to happen that the three men 
stood in a row against the wall facing 
the man and the woman in the room, 
Henderson in the middle, Armand to his 
left, Pére Latour to his right. 


Henderson turned and gripped Ar- 
mand by his right shoulder “What does 
this mean, Armand?” he demanded, 
roughly. Armand turned a more deathly 
pallor at his touch. 

“Oh, Mon Dieu!” he gasped. Some- 
thing about his shoulder arrested the 
Englishman’s attention. He pulled the 
overcoat and coat from Armand’s per- 
son, disclosing a great dark stain. Ar- 
mand sank to the floor. The Englishman 
continued working over him, and remov- 
ing his shirt, disclosed the gaping lips 
of a horrible knife wound. A muffled 
moan came from the woman in the cor- 
ner. The Curé saw a look come into her 
eyes that pierced his heart, yet the scene 
before him seemed to fascinate him, and 
he remained a silent spectator of what 
followed. 

Catching Armand in his arms, Hen- 
derson set a chair upright and placed the 
wounded man in it, tore a tablecloth that 
was lying on the floor to strips, and 
finding a white towel, placed it in the 
wound, winding the tablecloth about Ar- 
mand to keep the towel in place. 

Armand’s head had fallen to his 
breast during the operation. “Release Ce- 
leste,” he murmured, “but on your life 
keep the man bound.” Henderson stared 
at him for a moment, then as one in a 
dream, walked over to the bed and cut 
Celeste’s bonds with a couple of strokes 
of his hunting knife. 

She rushed to Armand, and clasped 
him in her arms, sobbing, yet saying 
nothing. He regarded her with burning 
eyes, in which the puzzled Henderson 
could make out nothing but a look of 
fanatical devotion and love. 

“You had better release also this man 
upon the floor,’ said Peére Latour to 
Henderson. 

Armand’s eyes turned upon the Curé. 

“Non, mon pere,” he said, “not yet. 
When I explain, then he shall be re- 
leased, perhaps.” 

While Celeste knelt at his feet, look- 
ing up at him with a look that set the 
hearts of both the Curé and the English- 
man beating, Armand spoke. Outside, the 
wind howled, and the hard snow beat 
against the rattling window-panes. 

“As you know, mon perc, I have loved 
my Celeste very greatly from the time we 
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wa 


were but children 
playing about the 
village. Even 
then it was ap- 
parent to each of 
us that we would 
never care to dis- 
appoint the belief 
and wish of our 
parents that when 
we should be- 
come grown, we 
should marry. 
And indeed, as 
you know, it hap- 
pened just that 
way. Upon my 
marriage day, 
mon péere, and 
for many days 
and weeks after- 
wards, I was very 
happy, and Ce- 
leste shared in my 
happiness so that 
our little home in 
the prairie was a 
great big heaven 
just for us two. 

“The heart of 
woman is strange, 
mon pere, and} 
wuo shall judge 
the heart, which 
is sometimes sep- 
arate from the 
power of the 
will? After a time 
I noticed certain 
things of which 
I thought noth- 
ing at first, not 
being, I should think, a man of suspici- 
ous temper; but as the days went by, my 
Celeste inadvertently made a remark now 
and then which set a strange little dark 
place in my brain dully yet persistently 
thinking, Messieurs, in this respect. Af- 
ter a while, I became as one insane, and 
began to watch her speech with great 
cunning when it happened that I had 
been away from home. I began to become 
convinced, in spite of myself, that she 
loved another. 


“At last, consumed with jealousy, my 





“Upon my marriage day, I was very happy.” 


heart a furnace of the mingled fires of 
love and hatred, I planned a trap. I have 
been at home all the time during this 
very cold weather we have been having. 
Yesterday, I told Celeste that I should 
be gone for a couple of days to visit my 
lawyer, M. Dubrois, concerning the title 
to some land which I have considered 
purchasing. 

“Celeste objected strongly to my go- 
ing, saying that it was not right that I 
should leave her alone in the winter. The 
thought of the hollowness of her plead- 
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ing, Messieurs, filled me with a rage so 
terrible it was as cold as ice; so I told 
her quietly that I must go and that every- 
thing would be well. She wept upon my 
departure and my fury grew to think of 
the cleverness with which she simulated 
a sorrow which she did not feel. 

“IT drove into Sault Saint Francois, 
telling everyone that I would remain 
three, perhaps four days; but I drove 
immediately back, no one seeing me. I 
stopped a little distance from the house, 
concealed my sleigh and the horses in a 
grove of large-trunked willows, and 
crawling along the hedges so that it 
would have been impossible to see me 
from my house, I waited a long time till 
I was nearly frozen. Then my watch was 
rewarded. A man whose face I could not 
see entered the door of my house. 

“Mon pere et Messieurs, never again 
can any human being suffer as I did the 
first few minutes after that! In spite of 
my suspicions, I had yet retained some 
belief in Celeste; but at that moment, 
while I loved her as passionately as ever, 
my last shred of belief in her goodness 
and constancy had been torn away from 
me. I crawled to the house so cunningly 
that I could not be seen. I entered from 
the rear, very softly, and went up to the 
back stair to the attic, where I could 
look down through a hole I had especial- 
ly made, into our room. 

“I could see them sitting together, 
talking in very low tones; and the man 
was Pierre Dumoulin, who owned many 
cattle and was the richest man in Ville- 
neuve, and who was, moreover, my best 
man at my wedding to Celeste. Traitor 
that he was! Oh, Mon Dieu! I was mad 
with rage! 

“Cautiously I descended in my felt 
boots and listened without shame behind 
the bedroom door. 

“T heard: ‘But Celeste, ma cherie— 

“*Do not call me your dear,’ I heard 
her whisper tensely, as the chord of a 
violin one expects momentarily to break. 
‘You have come, you haye come to me 
repeatedly and without warning, while 
Armand was away, and you have told me 
fair tales of your wealth, and surely your 
tongue has been gifted with the golden 
speech of Satan, for in spite of myself I 
have listened.’ Her voice choked, Mes- 


sieurs, and my heart beat as a wild thing - 


in a cage. ‘You have made me love you 
for the beautiful things you have prom- 
ised me; but Armand—my Armand— 
loves me for myself—my soul, wuile you 
love only my good looks. Oh! Picrre, go 
and do not come again, I pray of you— 
have mercy upon me!’ 

“Messieurs, she was praying to that 
fiend. The floor of the house under my 
feet trembled with the violence of the 
feeling that shook me as with an ague; 
but I listened, making no stir. 

“Pierre for a minute sat gazing upon 
her in silence. Then suddenly : 

“Tt is enough!’ he cried. I saw her 
shrink into the dusk of the room away 
from him, her face gone pale all at once, 
Messieurs, pale as a lily, as he shouted: 
‘I am rich. What is the idle gossiping of 
these peasants to me? Or to you?’ ” 

“He rushed to take her in his arms and 
carry her away with him. 

“Like a frightened child, at that mo- 
ment she called my name. 

“With one blow of my fist, Messieurs, 
I knocked the light door through which 
I had been listening from its hinges, and 
leaped upon him. Like two wild animals 
we fought in the room; but in spite of 
the help of his grandfather, Satan, and 
a stab from his knife, I bound him and 
gagged him as you see. Fearing that Ce- 
leste might be moved out of her woman’s 
pity to free him while I was gone, I 
bound and gagged her also, and more- 
over, covered his face so that she could 
not see it.” 

Armand ceased speaking. In the si- 
lence that followed, Celeste sank to his 
feet, clasping his knees and sobbing with 
the terrible note of despair of the French 
peasant. Henderson felt his ear-drums 
throbbing, and a heat mount to his head. 
Pére Latour, as white as the marble of 
his high altar, stood unmoved, staring 
ahead of him, as though seeing nothing. 

Outside the snow had ceased, and a 
shrieking wind was hounding ragged 
clouds across the face of a brilliant 
moon. At every corner of the house it 
moaned and whistled like the dirge of a 
mad Valkyr. Into the eyes of the gagged 
man lying on the floor, there came a 
sudden terror. 

“Mon pere,’ continued Armand, 
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“Pierre is a traitor and would have been 
the murderer of a soul; but, mon pere, 
I would not that his soul should be 
damned for this deed, lest it should 
grieve the heart of Our Mother in heaven 
before whom we are all as brothers, and 
She say at the last that I am an un- 
‘worthy son.” 

For a moment he ceased speaking—ap- 
peared to be thinking, looked keenly at 
Pere Latour, and asked: 

“At least, mun pere, you will hear his 
confession now. As to his punishment— 
it is possible that we can arrange that 
later.” 

Pére Latour stood rigid as a man who 
is forced, with terror, to behold the se- 
crets of the inner chambers of death. 
What he thought, who knows? A man is 
but a man, and a false friend is the low- 
est kind of a dog; but in his voice there 
was pain as he spoke, quietly. 

“And the punishment, Armand? I 
think you wanted me here to hear Pierre’s 
confession before you took upon your- 
self the office of his executioner. It is not 
enough that you make an attempt to save 
his soul. You cannot kill him.” 

“Death would be a light punishment, 
mon peére,”’ said Armand, his eyes gleam- 
ing. 

The Englishman was leaning against 
the wall regarding Armand and the Curé 
in silence. His eyes watched, now and 
then, Armand’s right hand, which stole 
nervously back and forth towards the 
right hip pocket in his trousers. A smile 
twitched the corners of the Englishman’s 
mouth. It was with such a smile that jus- 
tice, quick, cruel, and without law, over- 
took the traitors of India upon the bayo- 
nets of the Empire’s infantry. 

“The good God will mete out his own 
justice—” began Pere Latour. A sneer 
suddenly curled Armand’s lips ; his hand 
shot back toward his bulging hip pocket ; 
he sat suddenly erect. Instantly divining 
his intention, the Curé with a great cry 
leaped forward between him and his in- 
tended victim. The revolver rose to aim 
in the hand of the swaying Armand full 
at the interposed breast of the Curé. In 
less than a flash of an eye it had hap- 
pened ; and within that time, with a kick 
of his hobnailed boots, the Englishman 
coolly knocked the weapon from Ar- 


mand’s hand and sent it hurtling across 
the room, where it struck the floor and 
exploded, the bullet crashing through the 
ceiling. With a scream of pain and anger 
Armand flung himself upon the English- 
man, who laid him upon his back with 
ease. ‘The exertion was but the final 
short effort of Armand’s exhausted 
strength, and he lay under the English- 
man’s hands, fainting and motionless. 

When Henderson sprang to his feet, 
the Curé had turned his attention towards 
the unfastening of Pierre’s bonds. When 
he finished, the man from Villeneuve 
arose, stretched himself in the luxury of 
release from enforced muscular inaction 
and grinned broadly in his beard: 

“T thank you, Messieurs,” he said. 
“You have extricated me from what 
proved indeed to be a contretemps.” 

The Curé said nothing, looking at him 
with the expression of a father who has 
discovered that his son whom he had 
loved and trusted had done some incon- 
ceivably wicked thing. Celeste had re- 
turned to her husband, and was laving 
his breast, in which the wound had 
started to bleed afresh. 

After Pierre had spoken, the English- 
man gave him one short look, strode 
across the room, put the revolver in the 
pocket of his jacket; then he turned and 
faced Dumoulin. His words came as 
sharp and as cold as frost-bitten steel : 

“Carry Armand to the bed and lay 
him on it—cochon!” 

The color leaped into Pierre’s face at 
the insult. 

“Quick !” added the Englishman. 


Pierre strode to the prostrate Armand, 


picked him up and approached the bed, 
looking over his shoulder as he did so to 
note that the Englishman, his legs far 
apart, his hands in his jacket pocket, was 
regarding him as a hawk eager to snatch 
its prey. He laid Armand carefully upon 
the counterpane. 

Henderson walked up to him, and 
thrusting his clean-shaven bulldog-like 
jaw almost into the Frenchman’s beard, 
met the gaze of Pierre’s black eyes with 
the cold stare of his blue ones. 

“Pierre Dumoulin,” he said, ‘this is 
your last night in Sault Saint Francois, 
in Villeneuve, and in the Province of 
Quebec. God knows you deserve to die; 
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mut because of His mercy, your dirty life 
s still yours to do with as you please 
but not here! The next time Armand sees 
you, we will not be there. 

“The vengeance of an outraged hearth 
is long and patient, Pierre [umoulin ; 
there is not a man who is a man in Que- 
bec who would not defend Armand if 
he slew you, and I for one would do so, 
because hatred of a false friend is in the 
heart of everyone. Ihe door is open. (30 
—and go far!” 

He stepped back and flung the cottage 
door wide. Pierre, although his eyes 
showed the madness of wrath, hesitated 
only the fraction of a second. 

As he passed the Englishman, the lat- 
ter with a sudden growl as of one with a 
mighty rage, grasped him by the neck and 
with a good, swift kick hurled him 
sprawling into the snow. 

Closing the door, he turned to the Curé 
and the two proceeded to the bedside, 


hing over her 


where Celeste was wat 
husband. 

It was many hours before she looked 
up at them with her white face and dark, 
shadow-haunted eyes, and murmured: 

“He will live, Messieurs !” 

“Ay,” said the Englishman. 


In the terrible blizzards which come 
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down from the North, it frequently hap- 
pens that one gets lost at night in the 
cold, and is frozen to death on the wide 
prairies where there is but slight chance 
of the body ever being found. This, ac- 
cording to both La Presse and La Patrie, 
undoubtedly was the cause of the com- 
plete disappearance of Pierre Dumoulin 
of Villeneuve. His sleigh and _ horses 
were found wandering about in the snow 
about five miles from the village. 

Victorine still cooks the most delicious 
things for Pere Latour, although she has 
not yet quite forgotten the perfect cro- 
quette he deserted one winter night, and 
occasionally refers to it. At such times, 
the Curé is patience itself, knowing that 
it is indeed a fact, as the Blessed Saints 
themselves have testified, that the vaga- 
ries of women are many. 

And it so happened that Armand, be- 
coming well after a long and severe ill- 
ness during which he received many vis- 
its from the good Curé, looked into the 
eyes of his Celeste and through them saw 
that her soul gave him with all the power 
of her being’ what is more even than 
faithfulness—the true love which for- 
gives all and is forgiven all, and which 
is indeed the peace of the beautiful Sault 
Saint Francois as Pére Latour, the Curé, 
knows so well 
ry 
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COMPOSITE GIRL 


BY JAMES OLIVER CURWOOD 
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—=jOR a quarter of an hour Stan- 

F nard had been studying the 

| photograph which he held in 

—— his hand. It was the picture of 

a girl. Most people would have looked 


at the photograph a second time, and a 
third time, because of the eyes. ‘They were 


fine, dark, lustrously beautiful eyes, and 
even from out of the picture they gazed 
upon Stannard with an infinite tender- 
ness and sincerity. But Stannard was 
searching beyond the eyes—and he found 
nothing of that which he sought. The 
face was pretty in its way, but it was not 
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He tossed the picture on the table and 
rose to his feet, purplish white clouds 
of tobacco smoke trailing behind him 
as he paced back and forth across 

the room. ‘There came up to him 

from the street below, the rattle 
of passing cars, the joyous musi 
of sleigh-bells, and the shrill 
voices of newsboys calling out 
the evening papers. But to-night 
he was too deeply perplexed by 
his own thoughts to be interrupt- 
ed by these sounds. He turned to 
the table, and for the tenth time 
that evening picked up the photo- 
graph 
» “It doesn’t flatter her. By 
George, but it doesn’t.” 
he exclaimed. And then 
with extreme vehemence 
he called himself a iool 
as he sat down and 
reloaded his pipe. 
For the first time 
in his life, Stan- 
nard knew that 
he was loved as 
few men are for- 
tunate enougn to 
be loved. He had 
known it for 
some time past, 
and he had tried 
hard to build up 
a love within 
himself in return 
for that love. 
But unfortunate- 
ly he was an 
idealist, and his 
Ideal, an elusive 
and haunting 
fabrication of his 
mental world, 
stood insistently 
It was an odd habit of his always to turn at the door.... The photo- between him and 
graph caught his eye. the sweet-faced 
girl in the photo- 
beautiful along the more sharply defined graph. More than once it had come be- 
lines of Stannard’s esthetic fancy. It tween him and possible happiness. He 
was a face of luring sweetness, approach- had met many women who might have 
ing very near to loveliness when the eyes loved him, but always they had fallen 
shone with laughter or love, and Stan- before that Ideal. At thirty-three he was 
nard had seen them shining with both; _ still homeless, because he had not found 
but still, there was something missing in _ the Ideal in flesh and blood ; and a home, 
it for him. together with his Ideal, had been Stan- 
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: nard’s ambition 

: since he could re 

: member. ‘The love 


and sweetness of the 


girl in the photo- § 
graph had come 
nearest of all to 
triumphing over the i 


lifeless thing which 
he had created. 
For the last time 
Stannard picked up 
the picture He 
looked at it critical 
ly, holding it near 


~ ct er 


an me 


to him and then at 
i arm’s length, and | 
f| the longer he gazed 
the deeper grew the 
4 perplexity in his 
; face. 


“I’m a fool and 
an idiot, Arlie!” he 
growled, speaking 
aloud to the photo- 
graph. “You’re one 
of the sweetest girls 
in the world and I 
believe you’d make 
any man happy. 
But—” 

He sat down, with 
his feet tilted on 

: the table, and puffed 
out great clouds of 
smoke. #ven as he 
had spoken, a vision 
of his Ideal had 
come between him 
and the picture. 
Would he ever find 
that Ideal? And if 
he did find her, 
would he be for- 
tunate enough to 
win her? He closed 
his eyes, and one by 


at eh pee. ie at 


ance etehesar att tian ctrincnaniir 


——— ll 
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: one he brought be- 

. fore him mental pic- 

: tures of those who | 
might have made a Stannard gave a sudden start. 
’ home for him. They 

had been a nice lot of girls, and most of possessed the rare color of a delicately 
them were happily married now. There tinted flower and the slender beauty of 
| | was Ethel Redwood, who had married figure which he had given to his Ideal, 
f | \l Lewison, his college chum. Ethel had but that was all. She and her husband 
bl 
‘ : 
4 | 
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were immensely happy. Lois Greenfield 
had married a young engineer. To her 
belonged the hair of his Ideal, shining 
brown, with lustrous reflections of ‘Titian 
fires slumbering in it, and Stannard never 
forgot it, though he had not seen her for 
years. With a grim sort of pleasure he 
built up his Ideal from among those 
whom he had known, and his composite 
picture took form and beauty and mental- 
ity in his half dreaming thoughts. Last 
of all he added the eyes and the sweet 
loyalty that looked at him from out of 
the photograph. If only these things had 
been given to one girl instead of to all 
of them! And—somewhere in the world 

was there not an Ideal for every man? 
For years Stannard had answered this in 
the affirmative. It was a pet theory of 
his which had never suffered a decisive 
blow, and he was sure that such a girl 
as she whom he brought before him to- 
night he could marry, and love until the 
end of his days. 

A bell outside tolled eight o’clock, 
and Stannard jumped to his feet. He had 
almost forgotten that he was to meet a 
newspaper friend at the theatre at eight- 
thirty, and he hurriedly put on his hat and 
coat and gloves. Then he lighted a cigar, 
turned down his gas lamp, and went to 
the door. It was an odd habit of his al- 
ways to turn at the door and look back 
to see that he was fofgetting nothing. 
The photograph caught his eye. It was 
a large picture, and when he had tossed 
it upon the table it had fallen against 
the lamp, standing almost upright. In 
the faint light that fell upon it like a 
halo, the great eyes seemed pleading 
with Stannard, and as he softly closed 
the door, and locked it, something that 
was nearer to joy than he had ever known 
before throbbed within him, for he knew 
that though he might never find his 
Ideal, a woman Joved him. He felt the 
warmth of that love following him as he 
went out into the night. It was with him 
as he walked swiftly to the theatre, and 
as he checked his hat and coat he re- 
gretted that he had made this appoint- 
ment with Mahaney. There was a grow- 
ing feeling of loneliness in him, and he 
would have liked to go to the girl. 

Mahaney was late, and Stannard stood 
in the edge of the lobby watching the 


people as they came in. He loved to 
watch people. Sometimes he amused him- 
self by building up his Ideal from those 
who passed him, choosing this from one 
and that from another as he might have 
selected flowers for a bouquet. But to- 
night they did not interest him as usual, 
and he went into the smoking room and 
lighted a cigarette. Hardly had he seated 
himself when a voice came to him. It was 
a wonderful voice, low and sweet, and 
Stannard sat bolt upright, his face 
turned to the door. After the voice there 
came a gentle laugh, and with a sudden 
thrill of pleasure Stannard dropped his 
cigarette into an ash tray and rose to his 
feet. There was only one voice in the 
world like that! It belonged to Nell 
‘Todd—and to his Ideal. Nell had gone 
to California three years before. Was it 
possible— ‘The laugh came again, and 
he went to the door. 

A few steps away two young women 
were talking. One of them was facing 
him, a short, bright-eyed brunette who 
flashed on inquiring glance at him as he 
stood in the doorway. It was the other 
who held his staring eyes. Her back was 
toward him, and as her low, musical 
laugh sounded again she partly turned 
her head. Stannard gave a sudden start. 
He did not know that he was attracting 
attention. He did not see the suggestive 
uplifting of the brunette’s eyes nor did 
he hear the whispered words which she 
spoke to her companion. Only he saw the 
half revealed vision before him, the 
slender, beautiful figure of his Ideal, the 
glory of coiled hair that gleamed in the 
rich tints of his masterpiece, the exquisite 
coloring that he caught in the half turned 
face! And then, suddenly, the face met 
his own, and he knew that at last he had 
found the living picture of his dreams. 
It was a face of rare beauty and gentle- 
ness, a face apart from all the million 
others of its kind that he had ever seen. 
For an instant the girl’s eyes glowed 
upon him, and as she saw the adoration 
in Stannard’s face, the flush deepened in 
her cheeks—and she smiled. It was a 
frank, spontaneous smile, thanking him 
a little for the homage his eyes had given 
to her, and as she turned to follow an 
usher down one of the box aisles, Stan- 
nard gazed after her as if in a dream. 
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He saw the half revealed vision before him, the slender, beautiful figure of his Ideal. 


He had found his Ideal! He had found were alone. Surely he could find some one 
his conception of all that was beautiful to give him an introduction ! 


and pure and lovable in woman, and the A laughing voice sounded beside him. 

woman had looked upon him, and had ‘“‘She’s very beautiful, isn’t she, Tom ?” 

smiled into his eyes! He watched the two “She is, Mahaney!” he replied as he 

as they appeared in their box, and his_ turned. “Do you know her?” 

heart thrilled when he saw the girl look “Ye-e-e-s,” volunteered the editor of 

in his direction. She and her companion the News. “I once knew her pretty well. 
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You don’t mean to say that you don’t 


know who she is! 

“Never saw her before in my life,” 
declared Stannard. He failed to catch the 
true note in Mahaney’s voice. “Who is 
she? Will you give me an introduction ?” 

Mahaney shrugged his shoulders, and 
spoke low. 

“See here, Tom—I’m nothing but a 
newspaper man, and we’re supposed to 
be licensed to run up againsf everything 
and everybody—but I wouldn’t go up 
there and introduce you before this 
crowd for all the money in the box- 
office. But—after the theatre—’”’ 

“What do you mean?’ demanded 
Stannard. The flush had suddenly gone 
out of his face. 

“Well, you see, about four years ago 
—that was while you were in Europe— 
she ran away with her husband’s chauf- 
feur, some French devil or other from 
Paris, and the husband went half mad 
and killed himself over in Brooklyn. A 
year or so ago she met a musical vag- 
abond in Berlin and threw over the 
Frenchman for him; and—” Ma- 
haney shrugged his shoulders again. 
“Still—if after the theatre—” 

Stannard interrupted him. His 
voice was like iron. 

“T can’t wait until after the 
theatre,” he said. “Something 
very important turned up to- 
night, and I just dropped ir 
to make my excuses to you. I 
thought if an introduction 
wouldn’t take long— But 
I’m rather glad, 


_ 


anyway, for I haven’t a minute to lose. 
You’ll pardon me, wont you, Doc?” 

“Sure!” said Mahaney. 

A quarter of an hour later Stannard 
opened the door of his room. For an in- 
stant he paused upon the threshold, and 
from out the halo of light under the 
reading lamp the big loving eyes in the 
photograph welcomed him. With a 
laughing cry, Stannard sprang across to 
it and caught it up in his hands. 

“Hang the Ideal, Arlie!”’ he whispered 
joyfully. ‘“You’re the sweetest little girl 
in the whole wide world, and you belong 
to me!” He looked at his watch, and he 
laughed again when he saw that his hand 
trembled. Then he held the picture up 
before him and‘ there was a new flush in 
his face. “I’m going over to see you just 
as fast as I can, Arlie, and I’m going to 
tell you how badly I want you. The devil 
may have the Ideal!” 

He went out, forgetting to lock the 
door. 
















From out of the halo of light, the loving eyes in the photograph welcomed him. 
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Tell How 


Was Ended 


|)! You millions whose corns 
: have been ended by Blue- 
Be \ jay—won’t you please tell 
| 1A} others ? 


Tell how the pain stopped 
instantly. Tell how the 
whole corn, in 48 hours, 
came out. 

You suffered no pain, no 


\ 
Nit! 





A in the picture is the soft B & B wax. It loosens the corn. 
B stops the pain and keeps the wax from spreading. 

C wraps around the toe. It is narrowed to be comfortable, 
D is rubber adhesive to fasten the plaster on. 


Blue-jay Corn Plasters 


Sold by Druggists—15c and 25c per package 
Sample Mailed Free. Also Blue-jay Bunion Plasters. 


Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York, Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. 

















That Corn 


discomfort whatever. Tell these factsto others. 

For millions of others are still paring corns. 
Or they still use old-time treatments. And 
the same corns continue, sometimes for years, 

The facts, when we tell them, seem too 
good to be true. Yet every corn in existence 
could be ended this week if all folks knew 
Blue-jay as you do. 

Help us let them know. 







































A Happy Marriage 


Depends largely on a know! 
edge of the whole truth about 
self-.nd sex and their relation 
to life and health. This knowl- 
edge does not come intelligent- 
ly of itself, nor correctly from 
ordinary every-day sources. 


SEXOLOGY 


(lllustrated) 


by William H. Wailing, A. M., M. D., imparts in a clear, 
wholesome way, in one volume: 


Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 

Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 


Knowledge a Yours Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 

Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 

Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 


Allin one volume. Illustrated, $2 postpaid 


Write for ‘* Other People’s Opinions”’ and Table of Contents. 


PURITAN PUB. CO., 789 Perry Bldg., PHILA, PA. 











SPEED—REGULAR—HEAVY DUTY “3 tt 


Seen, neat, simple—absolutely depend- 
able. via Bair enthusiastic confidence, 


ilt to last a lifetime. Hea 
Te ring. Doub! 
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GENUINE TURQUOISE 


DIRECT FROM OUR MINE TO YOU 
SYMBOL OF LUCK AND PROSPERITY 


























Exquisite Turquoise Rings, Pins, Brooches, La Genuine 
Vallieres, Ear Drops, Cuff Links, etc. on 
Rare Gems of Unsurpassed Beauty. Scarf Pin $] 


Save Wholesale and Retail Profits 


Pkg. Jeweler's Cleaning Saw- 
FREE dust, Full Directions for 

Cleaning Jewelry, Useful 
a Ring Measure and Beau- 


fully Iustrated Book in Colors 
“FROM THE MINE TO YOU" 


ES 
The DIAMOND'S DOUBLE 


Diamoqui 


(Guaranteed Forever) 








Not an imitation —but the 
wonderful synthetic gem. Con- 

tains no glass, paste, foil, or 
backing 





Most interesting gem book 
published Write Today 
—A Postal Will Do. 


This elegant solid ; 
gold genuine Tur- DIAMOQUI Fire, File y 


er Lp id a risrieD 


315 S. SPRING ST., LO’ ae o. 
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and 
USE GASOLINE OR MEROSENe 
Your boat will provide exhilarating and healthful 
recreation—equipped with a VIM. It’s the old 
boatman’s choice. Thousands now in use, 8 
years old. Read 27 reasons why in ‘ ‘Boating Facts’ 
—our new free book. 








An writing to advertisers it is of advantage to mention THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
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“Ghe 


Rip-lTide 


EDWIN 
L. SABIN 


| ( ING our coast 


A there is a peculiar BY 
current called the rip 


tide. It sets in, ap 
| 


G. TYSON 


parently without cause, wholly 
without warning, from the ocean depths 
to the shore, and sweeps out again, bear- 
ing whatever it has clutched. It is as sud- 


den and as compelling as a crisis in the 


life of man. 


When Dawson opened the vestibule 
door of the flat, he entered at once into 
reek of boiling cabbage and clamor of 
crying children. Through the thick at- 
mosphere his wife’s high, nervous voice 
hailed him: 

“That you, Joe?” 

“Yes,” he answered, wearily. 

He hung up his hat. Never, as seemed 
to him, had his evening home-coming 
from work been more thoroughly re- 
pelled. Cabbage, and bawling! ‘This was 
his reception. Nothing new—and in its 
triteness, therefore, all the worse. Heav- 
ens above, why had he ever married? 
What had he gained for his losses? He 
might, at the moment, have been a free 
spirit at a French or Italian table d’hote 
(he knew of good ones, too, for fifty or 
seventy-five cents, including wine) down 
town, friendly waiter hovering by and 
an orchestra playing and lights and peo- 
ple and romance all about. Yes, why had 
he ever been such a fool as to court cab- 
bages and kids! 

He passed on, through the vestibule 
cluttered with a useless bamboo stand, a 
coat rack, discarded chair, umbrella 
stand, ragged rug, toy wagon, into the 
littered living-room, and thence on to the 





ILLUSTRATED dark’ little dining-room—the 


barest spot of the apartment. 

The kitchen door was open. 
His wife was fussing over the 
stove, the baby clinging to her 
skirt. The other child, a girl of five years, 
was yelling furiously. 

“Hush, now! Hush, I say!” bade his 
wife. ““There’s papa. Kiss him quick, and 
tell him what a naughty girl you are.” 

She was still wearing her dingy fig- 
ured morning wrapper. It hung limply 
upon her large frame. Her hair, oily 
and dark with steam, likewise hung limp- 
ly. At her bidding the little girl, snuf- 
fling and rubbing her dirty face with dirty 
fist, toddled toward him. He lifted her 
perfunctorily, and bestowed a fatherly 
kiss. The child whimpered in his neck, 
and with strong distaste for her wetness 
and stickiness and general unwholesome- 
ness, he quickly set her down. 

She continued to cry; the baby joined. 

“What’s the matter ?’”’ he demanded. 

“T guess they aren’t well,” answered 
his wife. ““They’ve both been naughty all 
day. I’ve had my hands full, I tell you. 
I’m tired to death, so I just couldn’t fix 
up for dinner. What have you been do- 
ing ?” 

“Oh, usual work. What did you ex- 
pect?” he retorted irritably. The ques- 
tion was so vacant and puerile. And e 
added, hastily, as a tapering off: ‘‘What’s 
the news ?” 

“News?” she replied shrilly, her face 
enveloped in a mist of cabbage fume as 
she ladled, at the sink, from pot to dish. 
“How would I know? I’ve been shut in 
here all day long. Have you washed? 
Dinner’s ready.” 
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Why NotBe A Nurse? 






If you wish to become an up-to-date nurse and earn 
$12 to $304 week, we offer you advantages not 
given by any other school; the oldest school; lowest 
cost; home study; five cours: 8 from which to choose; 
— start any time; experienced instructors; 
diploma recognized by best doctors; NO MORE 
. STUDENTS ENROLLED THAN CAN BE PROP- 
ERLY TRAINED. Beginuers, practical nurses and hospital graduatest 
accepted. You are entitled to the Steal” st. Write to-day for booklet ~ co about 


nursing, sent free Chicago School of Nursing, 1206-21 £ Van Buren St, Chicago 


MUSIC LESSONS FREE 


in your own Home for Piano, Organ, Violin, Guitar, Banjo, 
Cornet, Sight Singing, Mandolin or Cello. One lesson week- 
ly. Beginners or advanced pupils. Your only expense is for 
postage and music, which averages about 2 cents a day. 
Established 1898, Thousands of pupils all over the world 
write. “* Wish I had known of you before.” Booklet and free 
tuition offer sent free. Address; 3 

U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Box 69, 225 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

Instruments supplicd when needed. Cash or credit. 


DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW? 


That's all we want to know 











Now, we will not give you any grand prize 
—or a lot of free stuff if you answer this 
ad. Nor do we claim to make you richin a 
week. ut if you are anxious to develop 
your talent with a successful cartoonist, so 
you can make money, send a copy of 
this picture with 6e. in stamps for porte 
folie of cartoons and sample lessoo 


plate, and let us explain 
THE W.L, EVANS SCHOOL OF CARTOONING 
S11 Ball Bidg. Cleveland, 0. 

















DO YOU WANT AGOoD POSITION WHERE ever CAN EARN 
FROM $1,000.00 TO $5,000.00 A bey ee aoe iD EXPENSES 7 


Write today for oie xrtlculares Lot of 

or full particu st o ° ‘ings and _ tes- 

timonial letters -— hundreds of our ra for whem w we eave 

Positions paying rom $500.00 a 
month and eupentes. Address nearest office, Dept. 109. 








Purse Size Box Powder and Mirror 
Sent for the c ~ 4 fC pocbaee an and postage 


Here’s the daintiest, most useful gi In order to have you 
get acquainted and know how surprisingly delightful it is, we will Give you 


3 WEEKS supply of 
MEN Gomplext oxion 


Put upin a dainty, REFILLABLE, Purse size box, with oe A Vanity 
Mirror. Send your name, address and ONE DIME, or 10c in stamps, and both 
FREE CARMEN Powder and Vanity Mirror will’ be sent to you, prepaid. 
Waite Topay--MENTIONING SHADE: WHITE, PInK, Cream, FLesn 


Stafford-Miller Co., 529 Olive St.. St. Louis, Mo. 














Face Semple 


Free 


be fair. Bring out your beauty 

now hidden under waste mat- 
ter which soap and water will not re- 
move. Women of refinement, society 
leaders and stage beauties know that 
the right way to do this is to 


Use Sem-pre 
A dainty, fragrant little cake 


most convenient for direct application. 
Simply rub it on, then rub it off—and 
the pleasing result will amaze you. 


Sempre Giovine 


Pronounced ‘‘Sem-pray Jo-ve-nay’’— 

meaning ‘‘Always Young’ 

An exquisite blend of purest 
oils that reaches down deep, absorbs 
and removes all the dust, dirt, impur- 
ities and waste matter; opens the clogged 
pores permitting them to “breathe’’; 
and promotes healthy circulation. 
Thereby Keeping the Skin Young, re- 
vealing its natural beauty —the soft, 
smooth, velvety tone and tint of youth. 

Be fair to your face and try “Sem- 
pre” today. At your dealer's 50c, or 
send us his name and receive generous 

FREE SAMPLE 


Marietta Stanley Co. 


| and your face will always | | 
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“All right; don’t wait.” 

He hurried away to the bath-room to 
wash his hands. ‘lhe cabbage and the 
crying followed him. In the bath-tub was 
soaking some soiled baby-clothing (the 
laundry trays in the basement went by 
turn, and he never could prevail upon 
Mary to relegate her stuff, between times, 
to a tub or bucket), and he wiped on a 
torn, far-from-clean towel. 

When he arrived in the dining-room, 
the table was occupied with his family. 
Susie, the elder child, temporarily qui- 
eted, was sucking at her platter of cab- 
bage stew; his wife, holding the baby, 
was feeding herself and it from the one 
spoon. Never, he thought, did the en- 
vironment, capped by this unattractive 
table scene, group so hopelessly banal. 

“Did you have to work hard to-day?” 
asked his wife, mechanically. 

“About as usual. Anybody been in?” 

“Nobody but Mrs. Conner. Her broth- 
er’s coming home next week, from South 
America. He’s been gone three years, and 
now he’s rich. She’s going to have an 
automobile.” 

“What’s his business ?” 

“He’s a rover. She says he never stays 
anywhere long. But down in South Amer- 
ica he and some other men discovered 
an old gold mine, and it’s made him a 
millionaire—almost. He’s been living 
among regular savages for over a year, 
so I guess he earned what he’s got. 
Think of that, Joe! (Susie! Stop! If you 
can’t eat your soup decently you can 
leave the table.)” 

Joe did “think of that.” He groaned 
inwardly. What a lucky devil! 

Romance and adventure always struck 
right through to Dawson’s keenest imagi- 
nation. His father had been a grocery- 
keeper; and from sardines, cheese and 
sugar Dawson had graduated to the 
shipping department of a wholesale store 
here in the city. But he preferred “Ivan- 
hoe” and “Swiss Family Robinson” to 
the wildest market quotations: 

“You can’t believe all Mrs. Conner 
says,’ he answered, weakly and jealously. 

“Well, anyhow, I guess that brother 
earned all he’s got,” reiterated his wife. 

This, then, was married life—the weld- 
ing of twain congenial souls. He ate his 
cabbage stew, and spoke no more. 








“I didn’t make any dessert, Joe,” in- 
formed Mary. ‘So fill up on the dinner 
part. I’m too tired. It was about all | 
could do to cook the stew. But you’re 
fond of cabbage stew.” 

He hated it. However, what was the 
use in telling her so. A protest against 
cabbage and wrappers and sticky chil- 
dren would be too nice a distinction for 
her to grasp. These were concomitants, 
to her, of the marriage state; and the 
deftest attempt at defining his objections 
would create only more discord. He had 
wooed her and won her, and here they 
were. 

The word from Mrs. Conner as to her 
brother, rover from southern wilds, un- 
settled him. It rankled in his heart. While 
his wife was clearing away the dinner 
dishes he endeavored to find a palliative 
in the evening paper. Sometimes this con- 
tained fine news—such as a ship-wreck, 
or a smuggling craft episode, or the ar- 
rival (at nearest port) of a tramp steam- 
er with its crew from the Seven Seas. 

“Any news, Joe?’ asked his wife, hear- 
ing the rustle of the sheets. 

“Nothing special.” He skipped hastily 
along the prosy columns with their poli- 
tics, deaths, divorces, and city improve- 
ments. Aha! ‘“Here’s something,” he 
could announce. “Chinese junk on its 
way over. Regular Yellow Sea kind, with 
eyes painted on its bows and a crew of 
Chinese, and lanteen sails!” 

“Oh, is there ?”’ she responded, without 
emotion. “Well, what do we care? It 
wont bother us, will it.” 

No, it wouldn’t “bother ws.” A Chinese 
junk, with eyes and lanteen sails, would 
be strangely out of place amidst cabbage 
stew and dingy wrappers and crying kids. 

And here was something else, under 
fascinating headlines: 

TREASURE BOUND! 
Well-Known Launch Silver Heels 
Clears for Pirate Hoard on 
South-Sea Island! 

“Any more news, Joe?” asked his wire. 

“Nope,” he answered. What was the 
use ? 

She glanced in a moment, and took 
away the children, for bed. He threw 
aside the paper, having drained it dry 
of excitement, and rising abruptly, stared 
out of the window. A piano in the next 
flat was being pounded for rag-time. Be- 
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Inexpensive Fireproof Construction 


With Hy-Rib 


All the requirements of successful, modern construction—permanence, dur- 
ability, fireproofness and economy are ensured by the use of Hy-Rib. A steel 
sheathing, stiffened by rigid deep ribs, Hy-Rib does away with forms and per- 
fectly reinforces concrete. Hy-Rib construction is monolithic, permanent— 
never burns or rots. 


Roofs Hy-Rib roofs are light, fireproof and low in first cost. Their after- 
cost is practically nothing. 
Walls Since Hy-Rib combines reinforcement, forms, lath and studs, Hy- 
Rib walls are built more quickly, with less labor and at lower cost. 
ae Partitions, floors, ceilings, etc., built with Hy- 
Partitions, etc. Rib are easily and cheaply constructed, per- 
manent, fireproof and sanitary. 

Whenever or whatever you intend to build, it will pay you to learn about 
the economy and other advantages of Hy-Rib. Write us about 
your plans and receive jnteresting literature and useful sug- 
gestions free 


TRUSSED CONCRETE STEEL CO. 
673 Trussed Concrete Bldg. :: Detroit, Mich. 
Reinforcing, Hy-Rib and Lath, Steel Sash, etc. 
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Sent Anywhere 












Largest Builders of ‘ 

Q-cycle Motors in the H.R with Complete $ 
World. Over 1000 Outfit ready to install 
responsible dealers, ALSO AATO 326nR 
Guaranteed by a big responsible concern. Write 
for big catalog—telis and shows you all about 
these high grade motors and how they are made. 
GRAY MOTOR CO., 4320 Gray Meter Bidg.. Detroit, Mich. 
































Get a Baldridge Reverse Gear 
The ‘‘Baldridge’’ guards you against ‘‘smash-ups.’’ 
Simply move a lever to stop, reverse or go ahead. En- _ BOOK 
gine doesn’t stop. The unbroken main shaft prevents 
usual gear troubles. Enclosed. Thousands in use. : 

| THE BALDRIDGE GEAR C0,, 697 W. Grand Bivd., Detroit, Michigan This Outfit Will Prove It. 

= RECORDS INDEXED ALPHABETICALLY AND 

BY DATE AT THE SAME TIME 
All Kinds of Records Can be Arranged Better and Found Easier in 
OUR LOOSE LEAF BINDERS Than if Kept in Any Other way. 
This complete outfit sent on approv- 
$1.00 al. If it’snot worth MORE to you $1.00 


send it back and we will return your 














One Improved Flat Opening Loose Leaf Binder covered with Imported 
Bu.kram, size 5¥ in. high, 844 in. wide, 1% in. thick; securely hold- 
ing 200 sheets. 

Two Hundred Sheets—(Your choice of 45 different record forms, in- 
cluding 5 different Ledger Rulings), on a fine quality of white bond 
paper, size 5 in. high by 8 in. wide. 

One Complete Set Alphabetical Index Sheets to fit Binder, with dur- 
able tabs printed on both sides. 

Twenty-five Moore's Movable Metal Markers for indexing records Al- 
phabetically and According to Date. 

One Special Heavy Index Sheet, numbered from 1 to 31. 


OUR FREE BOOK 
“Moore's Modern Methods” contains 160 pages of valuable information 
on the subject of Bookkeeping and Loose Leaf Accounting; it illus- 
trates and describes the various ruled and printed record forms which 
can be furnished with this outfit. Wesend this book Without Charge 
to any Business or Professional Man who writes for it. 


JOHN C. MOORE CORPORATION, 992 Stone Street, Rochester, N. Y, 










Dealer’s Price, $25.00 


Our Price, $14.50 


or this Master-Built settee No. 12—solid quarter-sawed oak 
Murokene leather cushion—67 in. long, 374 in. high, 21 in. 
deep, Strong, handsome. Guaranteed, Finished as you wish. 
Shipped in complete sections. Easily assembled. 

Write for Furniture Book—-FREE 
—showing furniture for every room. Factory prices save you 
one-half dealer’s prices. Mail postal today for book 


BROOKS MFC. CO. 3204 Rust Ave.. Saginaw, Mich. 
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vond a sill on the other side projected a 
pair of stockinged feet, as their owner 
puffed a villainous pipe. Doors slammed ; 
voices were lifted in laugh, song and 
complaint. The whole building reeked, as 


did the apartment, with the atmosphere 


of the commonplace. 
In the street below, by one story, a rat- 
tly machine scorched noisily by; in the 


dusk a bevy of youngsters were darting 


about; at some sort of game: [wo young 
men were assiduously playing catch, 
along the curb, while their wives, from 
doorsteps, shrieked and applauded. A 
man was mowing a pitiful patch of lawn, 
while his partner in 


Island.” It exactly fitted his mood, stirred 
by those pesky newspaper stories and 
that Mrs. Conner yarn. He settled by the 
window, to enjoy it. 

“What’s that you’re reading, Joe? 
“Treasure Island’ again?’ accused his 
wife, spying upon him from the _ bed- 
room doorway. ‘I declare! You’ve got it 
about worn out. What you find in such 
trash is more than I can see. Why don’t 
you take out some late novel from the 
library ?” 

“This is good enough,” grunted Daw- 
son, now stumping ashore with Long 


’ 


John Silver. “Suits me.” 


“Well, I’m glad 





industry, a woman, | 
was watering a 
rosebush. 

Ye gods, and this 
was married life! 
This monotonous 
round of mild pur 
suits wherein daily 
business of making 
two or three dol- 
lars a day or cook- i 
ing meals was pre- 
sumed to be offset 
by the evening 
pleasures of catch, 
and rose-watering, | 
and lawn-mowing, — 
putting the chil- 
dren to bed and 
reading the paper! 

At the narrow 
prospect his heart 
writhed within him. 
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He threw aside the paper, and, rising 
abruptly, stared out of the window. 


something suits 
you,” retorted his 
wife. She had 
tucked away the 
children, and she 
emerged, flat- 
footed, from _ be- 
hind the portiéres. 
“As for me, I’m 
tired out. To-mor- 
row’s Saturday. I 
tell you, Joe—let’s 
do something. Let’s 
all go on a lark to 
the beach and sit in 
the sand. That'll 
be good for the 
children, too.” 

‘“T cant. Not 
this Saturday.” 

“Why? Yes, you 
can. You have the 
afternoon off. You 








He gazed moodily, 

thoughts afar. ’lwas May, and even the 
air of this city street breathed romance— 
breathed it through the cabbage, the dust, 
the noise. Oh, to be a free agent! ‘To fol- 
low his mind: to rival Mrs. Conner’s 
brother, the rover, to hobnob with that 
Chinese junk, or to be upon the myste- 
rious launch Si/ver Heels, questing for 
gotten store. To be anybody, anywhere, 
except a humdrum clerk with a cabbage- 
loving wife and crying children making 
him more humdrum. 

He turned in; and burning hotly, he 
ran contemplative eye over the meager 
bookshelf. With a sigh of gratification he 
picked out his dearly cherished ‘Treasure 


always do. They 
say the beach is fine, now. It'd do us all 
good. We need more excitement. The 
children and I can play in the sand and 
you can go in bathing, if you wont get 
out too far. Wont that be fun?” 

“Excitement!” And “fun!” Recalled 
thus suddenly from Long John, the His- 
panolia, the ripple-marked beach, and all, 
Dawson fumbled for expression. 

“T suppose so,” he said, dully. “If 
you want to go, all right; we'll go, of 
course.” 

“What’s the matter with you, Joe ?”’ she 
demanded. ‘You'll have a good time. 
You know you will. You always enjoy it 
as much as any of us.” 
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This Canoe 
| is a 
| Masierpiece 











The test of a canoe is not its looks. 
Will it paddle and sail true? Is 
it light or does it drag your 
arms out? What is under the paint? The 


Old Sewn Canoe 


answers every canoe query 100% perfect. 


Beautifully proportioned, beautifully bal- 
anced. Light as a feather. True as an 
arrow. Known the world over for fine 
construction and reliability. Itis built by ex- 
perts. All planks are long lengths, fastened 
at each rib with 4 copper tacks, clinched. 
Agents everywhere show ‘Old Town 
Canoes.”’ 3000in stock here insure prompt 
deliveries. No waiting until the summer 
is half gone for the canoe you want soon. 
Write for illustrated, descriptive catalog. Sent free. 

















Old Town Canoe Co., 294 Middle St., Old Town, Maine, U.S.A. 














Fly Rods 


The new “BRISTOL” No. 29 is the light- 


est steel Fly Rod Made. Only 5% oz. It’s 
the fishing-rod sensation of the year. In 84 
ft. length only. Price $6.50 

Your dealer has No. 29 and all other 


“BRISTOLS.” If not, we'll supply you. 
All guaranteed three years. Write for the 

NEW ART CATALOG—FREE ™ 
Illustrates and describes all “BRISTOLS 


THE HORTON MFG. CO. 
105 Horton St. Bristol, Conn. 


Six Times Your Money’s 
Worth in Motor Boating 


Good times guaranteed if you 
buy direct from factory a de- 
pendable Lockwood Ash Motor 
guaranteed for a year; six mod- 
els all sent on 


30 Days’ Trial 


and freight paid. Complete 
outfit and 1% H. P. Motor 
$36.25. You save $13.75—- 
aseason’s gasoline supply. 
Handsome 1913 Catalog Mailed 
Sree—get it and investigate. 
LOCKWOOD ASH MOTOR CO. 
217 Horton St., Jackson, Michigan 
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You know motorcycling at its 
very best when you're astride 


the Suclian Motocucle 


The 1913 models of the Indian Motocycle 
are as complete and satisfying as the most 
exacting rider could demand. The prime 
essentials of Power, Speed, Flexibility, Com- 
fort, Reliability and Ease of Control are posi- 
tively superb in each instance. No less than 
eleven improvements this year. Twenty-nine 
minor "refinements" in addition. 

Most important new features are those 
providing absolute riding comfort. No jolt- 
ing—no vibration. 


The Cradle Spring Frame 


is the greatest of all improvements. Riding on the 
Indian is like riding on air, so smooth is its running. 

here's no strain on the nervous system and no unneces- 
sary jarring of the machine and fittings. The "life" of 
the motorcycle is greatly increased. 


Two Riding Positions 


Equipment of footboards in addition to pedals, on 
4H. P. and 7 H.P. "regular" models, is another 
new feature. You have the choice of two comfortable 
riding positions with the double brake control in each. 

‘ou may use the pedals merely for starting the motor 
if you wish. Improved luggage carrier will commend 
itself to tourists and traveling men especially. 


\ J 





Any speed from 4 to 50 miles an hour. Free 
Engine Clutch gives the Indian a thousand speeds. 
Motor has reserve power that takes you up any hill. 
Wonderfully economical motorcycle to maintain. No 
"extras" on the models. © increase in prices, 

First get a free demonstration from the nearest of 
our 2000 dealers throughout the country. No matter 
where you live, there’s an Indian dealer handy. Ask 
us for his name and address. 


. _ §4H.P.Single Cylinder, $200 } F.O.B. 
Prices: 7 H.P, Twin Cylinder, $250) Factory 


Write us for free 1913 catalog describ. 
ing all models and improvements. 
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THE HENDEE MFG. CO., 347,.5#'s Sisst 
(Largest Motorcycle Manufacturers in the World) 


Branch and Service Stations: 
Chicago Denver SanFrancisco Atlanta Toronte London 
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1144 THE RIP-TIDE 


“Well, let me read now, anvhow,”” he 


pleaded. 

With grumble at his lack-luster atti 
tude (she could not understand, and he 
did not expect her to), his wife sank 
heavily into her accustomed chair and 
began on the paper, her evening’s occu 
pation. Presently the electric light would 
behold them cosily opposed, sharing do 
mestic bliss, only the table between them 


The next noon Dawson met his fam- 
ily down town, at the street-car junction. 
Mary wore what she was pleased to des- 
ignate (not incorrectly) her old clothes 

a black skirt ragged at the hem and 
spotted from careless usage, scuffed shoes, 
a darned shirtwaist, and a black sailor 
hat much pin-pricked. ‘The children were 
dressed in snuff-colored gingham, wash- 
able yet never looking washed. Anybody 
would guess that this was a family beach 
party; and, Dawson bitterly reflected, 
anybody would guess that he, in shiny 
blue serge and belted hips, was the hum 
drum clerk taking his family for an af- 
ternoon of “sport.’”’ Bah! 

It was’a long, wide beach, extending 
in a mighty sweep on either hand between 
brushy inland and the ever-rolling surf. 
At the street car terminus there were the 
café and amusement devices and bathing 
stand ; but they formed only a spot, an 
incident, in the sweep of this grand 
beach. 

By force of habit Dawson changed to 
bathing-suit, in the bath-house. He did it 
also to quiet the importunities of Mary, 
who seemed to think that unless he was 
in a bathing-suit the party was not prop 
erly attuned to the spirit of the occa 
sion. As for her, she promptly plumped 
down in the first vacant area of soft 
sand, and wallowing luxuriously, after 
the approved fashion, encouraged the 
children to wallow. This they did. 

“You go on in, Joe.” she urged. “Go 
along. Have a good time.” 

“Well.” granted Dawson, hesitantly. 
He didn’t care a whit what was his as 
signment in the mock festivities; but 
having rented a bathing-suit for fifteen 
cents he supposed that he might as well 
use it. 

He moved on, stepping lightly and 
conscious of his white shanks and arms. 


The surf was fringed with a rioteus 
crowd, darting in and out, pretending 
to high glee. Dawson wandered amidst 
them. He knew nobody; nobody knew 
him; he didn’t want to know anybody ; 
in his whiteness and his spareness he 
felt rather conspicuous, and in his frame 
of mind he felt rather aloof. Lord, what 
a profane province for a noble beach— 
to be rendered up as a vulgar holiday. 

knee-deep in the surf he turned, as 
dutiful family man should, and waved 
to his wife and children. Mary, sprawled 
at length in the sand, waved frantically 
back. So did Susie. The baby was inter- 
ested in his own affairs. 

Dawson surged valiantly about, and 
finally splashed to shore, for a warming 
trot. As he proceeded, the crowd thinned ; 
in a fast walk he at last left all behind, 
save a few scattered figures ; and passing 
these he had a beach to himself. 

The sand above the tide was soft and 
warm to his ankles, as to the ankles of 
some ship-wrecked sailor or marooned 
buccaneer. Under azure sky the yellow 
shore sloped from the salty brush to the 
green rollers crashing in lines of white 
fragments. The sea breeze blew balmy 
sweet. The scene was tropic. At any mo- 
ment a pirate bark might put in. At any 
moment might appear against mysterious 
horizon mysterious sail set for mysterious 
haunt. What might not await, yonder 
where gently heaving ocean met gently 
bending sky? Out of it was coming a 
Chinese junk with painted eyes; into it 
was speeding a Silver Heels, after hidden 
hoard ; the breeze itself had visited some 
l'reasure Island. How big the world was, 
to a fellow with a mind to see! 

Dawson felt himself temporarily a 
free spirit. This was his natural sphere 
—this beckoning world outside of domes- 
tic ties. He reveled as he trudged. He 
ventured to shout; he sighted for a sail; 
lustily he sang “Fifteen men on a dead 
man’s chest;” mentally he exchanged 
bathing-suit for flapping trousers and 
ragged shirt and dirk or cutlass; he had 
a beautiful time, by himself, and sud- 
denly impelled thereto by the thunder of 
surf on a stretch of shallows lining a 
sheltered cove, he shed his bathing suit 
and dashed in swimming. 

The shallows were secluded. ‘To shed 
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Burton Holmes, 


the well-known lecturer and writer 
on travel topics, has traveled nearly a 
million miles. He has tried all kinds 
of travel funds. This is what he says of Ye 
A.B.A.” Cheques: . 
“My ‘A.B.A.’ Cheques were just as good as 


gold and twice as handy—negotiable at any 
time and anywhere.” 


(Signed) E. BURTON HOLMES, 


*°*A.B.A.’’ Cheques 


——— 
are safe, handy and economical for travel in any part of [= 
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the world. Hotels, railway and steamship lines generally, 
and the best shops everywhere, know them and are 
glad to accept them at full face value. 

“A.B.A.” Cheques are issued in $10, $20, $50, and 
= J $100, each cheque engraved with its exact 
value in foreign money. Your signature 

identifies you anywhere. 
















































































































































































= ~~ Get them at your Bank 

= — If your own bank is not yet supplied with 

rs ~ them, write for information as to where they 
— can be obtained in your vicinity. 
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BILLIARDS. 


AT HOME 


Have wl own Burrowes Billiard and Pool Table. A few cents per 


day will buy it. No special billiard room needed. Write for particulars, 
THE E. T. BURROWES CO., 137 Free St., Portland, Me. 
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like hungry wolves and keep you busy pulling 
them out, whenever or wherever you use our 
MAGIC FISH LURE BAIT. 

Best bait ever used for attracting all kinds of 
the finny pesuties_ Over 60.000 boxes sold last 
_. season. Price 50c. ana $1. Positively 
guaranteed. Wane for Free Booklet and our 
special offer of one box to help introduce it. 


For fourteen years we have been buying adver- 
-F. nt Dept.H, St. Louis, Mo tising to tell you about 


Shirley 
President 
Suspenders 


The mere 08 * of our name in costly adver- 
tising pages should prove the merit of Shirley 
Presidents, for unless your first purchase led to 
such satisfaction that you continued to buy them, 
our business could not have endured the outlay. 

The Sliding Back, alight, simple device of si 
ing cord, gives comfort and freedom of motion. 

A gent » cogpl s suspender made in light and me- 

ium weights and attractive patterns of Shirley 
woven elastic webbing. Exwa le ngths for tall men. 


Price 50 cents froin the factory 


THE C. A. EDGARTON MFG. CO., 
301 Main St., Shirley, Mass. 





Caille Pertection Engines 


Give Genuine Motor Boat Pleasure 
They are so simpie—so trouble-proof, so absolutely 
reliable that any member of your family can run them. 
All parts cc m pletely enclosed. Oil can'tsplash out— 
water can’t splash in. Water-proof ignition if desired. 


8 H.P. Unit Power Plant, only $150. .00 


This includes reversing gear mounted on same with engine 


and all equipment for complete installation in any boat from 16 to 
30 feetlong. Starts withoutcranking, Controiled like an auto- 


mobile engine. Beautiful catalog showing al! sizes, from 2 to 30 
H. P. sent free for the asking. A postal brings it. Send today. 
CAILLE PERFECTION MOTOR CO., 
fy r211 Caille St., DETROIT, Mich. 
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1145 THE 
the suit, slight as it was, severed, for him, 


the last tie of effete civilization. Now he 
was all man. 

there was no undertow, in this fanci 
Breast high 


under 


ful pool of his own coral isle. 


water he dived 


In the deli ous 


each roller and laughed his clee. He 
launched himself boldly, did Dawson 
and he didn’t tou ottom again. When 
he let down his | _ after a few strokes, 
they found only iter 


He hastily drew them up, to regain his 
poise, just as a breaker smashed over his 
head, taking his breath. He turned, head 
ing stoutly for the shore. But even in 
moments of interval it had re 


Truly, the breakers seemed to be 


the few 
ceded. 

bearing him in, and as truly this was de 
lusion. He was going the other way; his 
forward strokes apparently were sending 
him backward. Something had gripped 
him; something was gripping him, be- 
low the 
on his ankles like the clutch of a 
octopus. It was dragging him away, while 


surface—a coldness, a clutch up- 
giant 


occasionally tugging as if to 





RIP-TIDE 


“Help! Help!” 


Phrusting himself as high as he could, 
he shouted, struggling to wave a hand 
in urgency. The shore, tenantless, already 
was five hundred yards distant. His eyes, 
by terror sharpened to telescopic power, 
could decry on the sand his discarded 
bathing suit; all that remained there, of 
himself. Again wandering and rolling, 
his. eyes noted the bathing beach, a mile 
away, with its specks of figures; and he 
thought that he saw Mary and the chil- 
dren coming from it, looking for him. 
So he shouted; but what were human 
shouts, out here amidst the mightily 
surging ocean. As in derision or rebuke, 
a swell flapped him in the face and cut 
him short. Then Dawson went mad. Of 
events immediately 
faint recollection. He only recalls that 
his great fear of the unknown mastered 
him; that he writhed and struggled and 
prayed and cursed, and fought the ocean 
as he would have fought a living tomb; 
and that between paroxysms he floated, 


succeeding he has 





drag him down, also. 

A rip tide! The phrase flashed 
into his mind. He had heard of 
phenomenon. He _ had 
words in a news item 
death, by 


such a 
read the 
that chronicled the 
drowning, of a young woman. A 


rip tide had seized her, beside a 


safe pleasure pier, and her body 
was brought back again five days 
later, about four miles up the 
beach. He ret alled every 
of the account in the paper. 
With his shoulder to the 


wi rd 


swells, Dawson swam his strong 
est, using frantic side strokes. 
But when, amidst his exertions, 


to look. t] e 


removed ; it 


further 
him and away, 


he raised his head, 





shore was 
was drifting past 
as he drifted past and away. He 
might have been swimming a 
treadmill, or paddling in one of 
those tanks, for all 


that he had accomplished. When 


oarsinen’s 


he had thought that he was forg 


ing along he was merely for an instant 
breasting the current which was remorse- 
lessly carrying him backward. 


Dawson shouted. 





“Well, I'm glad something suits you.” 











exhausted. Finally his mind realized only 
sky and water, sky and water, until he 
ceased to know anything. 

When he regained sense he was under 
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1146 THE RIP-TIDE 


blankets in a bunk. A bearded face peered 
in at him. 

“Hello,” greeted Dawson, mechanic- 
ally. 

“Howdy? Woke up, have you?” 

“Yes. Where am | ?” 

“Safe and hunky; but you had a close 
call—a mighty close call, let me tell you. 
We just happened to sight you, that’s 
all.” 

“In the water, was | ?” 

“Decidedly. Want to get up?” 

“Why—yes.” And, suddenly embar- 
rassed, Dawson was conscious that under 
the blanket wrap- 


“Up, are you?” queried the bearded 
man. “Good. How’s the grog? Strong 
enough ?” 

Dawson’s head was whirling, but the 
warmth of the spirits was coursing 
through his chilled veins, making them 
vibrate. He dizzily clutched the edge of a 
bunk for support as the craft pitched 
from a wave, and he answered : 

“Plenty, thank you. But that’s what 
I needed.” 

“Want to come up on deck ?” 

“Why—maybe I’d better,” laughed 
Dawson, sillily. ‘““The blamed stuff’s gone 
to my head.” 





pings he was naked. 

“T’ll send you in 
a dose of grog and 
some clothes. You 
need ’em,” vouch- 
safed the man, with 
a grin. 

He stumped out. 
Gazing about, Daw- 
son saw that he was 
in a boat’s cabin. A 
bunk was over his 
head; two bunks 
were opposite him; 
a lantern hung be- 
tween, over a greasy 
board table; day- 
light streamed in 
through an _ open 
doorway at one end 
of the cabin—and 
also through it now 
entered a Japanese 
boy with whiskey 
on a tray and cloth- 








Anybody could guess that this was a | fjleq 
family beach party. 


“Well,” said the 
bearded man, indul- 
gently, “the fresh 
air’ll fix you all 
right. Boost him be- 
hind, Dick. I’ll go 
before.” 

Thus they climbed 
the companionway, 
emerging aft. 

A third man stood 
at the little wheel, 
fingering the spokes 
negligently. Behind 
churned the propel- 
ler. He was a young 
man, scarcely more 
than a lad, blue-eyed 
and light-haired, his 
soiled white canvas 
hat pushed _ back 
from his forehead. 
However, his chest 
out his open 
jersey and his oc- 














ing over his arms. 

These he placed upon the table. When 
he was gone out again Dawson drank, 
and dressed. The clothing was flannel 
shirt, and trousers loose in the legs but 
tight at the hips: a garb simple and sufh- 
cient. Dawson combed his hair with his 
fingers, before a small glass hung against 
the bulkhead end of the cabin. Over the 
glass was fastened a ring life-preserver, 
which bore in black letters: “Silver 
Heels!’ 

There was a rough knock at the door. 
The bearded man, and another as dark 
but smoothly shaved, save for heavy 
moustache, entered. 


casional grip on the 
wheel tautened the cords of his brown 
arms. Over was the blue sky, the sun at 
the three-quarters mark down the west; 
around-about was only blue water slight- 
ly flecked with foam; from the boat’s 
bows drifted back ever and anon a fling 
of spray; she was a small boat—a 
launch; by infrequent odor, a gasoline 
launch. Silver Heels? Of course; now 
Dawson remembered! Holy Moses, what 
a dream! 

The rail aft on either side was bor- 
dered by a seat, like an extension of the 
customary stern-sheets. 

“Sit down and be comfortable,” bade 
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WE INVITE 


EVERY THIN MAN AND WOMAN 


This is an invitation that no thin man or 
woman can afford to ignore. We invite 
you to try a new treatment called “Sargol” 
that helps digest the food you eat— that 
hundreds of letters will prove puts good, 
solid flesh on people that are thin and under 
weight. 

How can “‘Sargol’’ do this? We will 
tell you. This new treatment is a scien- 
tific assimilative agent for increasing cell 
growth, the very substance of which our 
bodies are made — putting red corpuscles 
in the blood which every thin person so 
sadly needs, strengthening the nerves and 
putting the digestive tract in such shape 
that every ounce of food gives out its 
full amount of nourishment to the blood 
instead of passing through the system 
undigested and unassimilated. 

Women who never appeared stylish in 
anything they wore because of their thin- 
ness, men under weight or lacking in nerve 
force or energy tell how they have been 
made to enjoy the pleasures of life—been 
fitted to fight life’s battles, as never for 

66 oe 
years, through the use of — Sargol.”’ 

If you want a beautiful and well-rounded 
figure of which you can be justly proud—a 
body full of throbbing life and energy, 
write the Sargol Company, 280-D Herald 
Bldg., Binghamton, N. Y., today, for 
50c. box “Sargol,’’ absolutely free, and 
use with every meal. 





But you say you want proof! Well, 
here you are. Here is the statement of 
those who have tried—been convinced— 
and will swear to the virtues of this 
preparation : 

REV. GEORGE W. DAVIS says: 


“IT have made a faithful trial of the Sargo! treatment and 
must say it has brought to me new life and vigor. I have zained 
twenty pounds and now weigh 170 pounds, and, what is better, 
I have gained the days of my boyhood. It has been the turning 
point of my life.’”’ 


MRS. A. Il. RODENHEISER writes: 

“IT have gained immensely since I took Sargol, for I onl 
weivhed about 106 pounds when I began using it and now 
weigh 130 pounds, so really this makes twenty-four pounds. I 
feel stronger and am looking better than ever before, and now I 
carry rosy cheeks,which is something I could never say before.” 


CLAY JOHNSON says: 

“Please send me another 10-day treatment. [am well pleased 
with Sargol. It has been the light of my life. I am gettin 
back to my proper weight again, When I began to take Sargo! 
I only walaell 138 pounds, and now, four weeks later, I am 
weighing 153 pounds and feeling fine.” 

F. GAGNON writes: 

“Here is my report since taking Sargol treatment. Iama 
mun 67 years of age and was all run down to the very bottom. I 
had to quit work, as I was so weak, ow, thanks to Sargol, I 
look like a new man. I gained 22 pounds with 23 days’ treat- 
ment. I cannot tell you how happy I feel.”’ 

MRS. VERNIE ROUSE says: 

“Sargol is certainly the grandest treatment I ever used. I 
took only two boxes of Sargol. My weight was 120 pounds and 
now I weigh 140 and feel better than I have for five years. lam 
now as fleshy as I want to be, and shal! certainly recommend 
Sargol, for it does just exactly what you say it will do.’’ 


Full address of any of these people if 
you wish. 


Probably you are now thinking whether 
all this can be true. Stop it! ‘‘Sargol’’ 
does make thin people add flesh, but 
we don’t ask you to take our word for it. 
Write us today and we will send you 
absolutely free a 50c. package for trial. 


Cut off coupon below and pin to your letter. 





hamton. N, Y. 





COME, EAT WITH US AT OUR EXPENSE 


This coupon entities any thin person to one Soc 
(provided you have never tried it), and that 1oc is enclosed to cover postage, packing etc. Kead our ad- 
vertisement printed above, and then put toc in stamps in letter today, with coupon and the full soc 
package will be sent to you by return of post. Address: The Sargol Company, 280-D, Herald Bide.. Bing- 
Write your name and address plainly, and, PIN THIS COUPON TO YOUR LETTER. 


ackage of Sargol, the concentrated Flesh Builder 
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1147 THE RIP-TIDE 


the man with the moustache—he who was 
called Dick. “If you can’t be comfort- 
able, be as comfortable as you can, eh?” 
And he laughed as he plumped upon the 
bench, where he lolled at ease, an arm 
over the rail. 

Dawson sat. The bearded man dropped 
by the other side of him. 

““How’s she working, Jack?” he asked, 
of the young man at the wheel, who was 
eyeing them covertly. 

A fourth man, wiping his hands on a 
piece of waste, stuck his head and body 
out of the hatch behind and announced, 
lazily, forestalling reply by Jack: 

“That engine’s rotten. It’s on the 
bum.” 

“Can’t you figure it out? Maybe it’s 
the gasoline.” 

“Well, maybe;” and after a good 
round stare at Dawson he sank again. 

“Mr. Man, this is the launch Silver 
Heels, outward bound,” spoke the 
bearded one, directly to Dawson. “Now 
you know where you are. Who are you? 
We pick you up, a mile off shore, without 
a stitch of clothing on and not even a 
strawberry mark, so you can tell us what 
you please. We don’t care.” 

“Lordie! Not even a strawberry mark,” 
repeated the other man. “Ready to start 
in all over again. What a chance, if a 
fellow’s made any mistakes.” 

Dawson caught his breath. 

“Where you bound ?” he suggested. 

“That’s not the answer, friend,” re- 
proved the bearded man. “I’ve told you 
where you are; now you can tell us who 
you are or who you'd like us to think you 
are.” 

“Makes no difference which,” invited 
Dick. 

“My name?” faltered Dawson. “Oh, 
my name’s Smith,” he asserted, bluffly. 

“T see,” nodded the bearded man, with 
a grin. “Eh, Dick? All right, Mr. Smith. 
You’re in luck. Come aboard.” 

“Like the gentle dew from heaven,” 
supplemented Dick. “Is it your habit to 
swim off-shore that way, on the chance 
of being picked up?” 

“No, sir,” smiled Dawson, ruefully. 
“T was caught in a current. I’m eternally 
obliged to you, I’m sure, for the picking 
up. Guess I didn’t know about it, at 
the time.” 


“You were all in, hanging to a piece of 
drift; a little more, and you’d have been 
under for good. Well, what do you want 
us to do with you?” 

With studied nonchalance Dawson 
shrugged his shoulders. 

“Don’t need another hand, do you?” 
he hinted. 

The man Dick slapped him on the 
back. 

“Smith,” he said, “you're all right. 
That’s the ticket! Cut loose. If you've 
been like the most of us, you’ve got a 
past full of mistakes; now you can shed 
it along with your clothes. Holy Mike! 
Here’s your chance, and the world’s your 
oyster. Go to it. I don’t exactly savvy 
why you were floating around without 
any duds on, but you were picked up by 
the correct party. Do we need him, Dan ?” 

“Sure, we need another man,” re- 
sponded the bearded one. ‘Now, Smith, 
this is the gasoline launch Si/ver Heels. 
Ever hear o. wer?” 

“Might have,” admitted Dawson, cau- 
tiously. “Why?” 

“Then maybe you’ve heard that we’re 
out after treasure. Well, we are, and it’s 
bigger than anybody gives us credit for. 
Down in that cabin, Smith, we’ve got a 
chart of Polynesia, beyond Hawaii. The 
chart came to me from my uncle, who 
got it from the captain of the schooner 
Dolphin, a slaver and worse, in 1815. 
She buried seven hundred thousand dol 
lars in specie—in gold—on an island 
marked on that chart; and she buried 
as much more in plate and jewelry on 
another island. My uncle’s dead ; so’s the 
captain ; but I’ve got the chart, all right, 
and I know what I know. Those islands 
may be P. D. on the government maps, 
but they aren’t Position Doubtful on my 
map; no, sir. They’re there, waiting.” 

“TI see,” gravely nodded Dawson, fall- 
ing a-quiver. 

“There were five of us, but the other 
man backed out. We need five; four to 
work ashore and one to stay aboard when 
necessary. It’s one-third to me, because | 
own the map; and it’s the balance of a 
million to be split among the four others. 
What do you say ?” 

“How long will we be gone?” asked 
Dawson. 

“Long? Quien sabe? Till we get the 
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stuff; may take two months, may take a 
year ; those tropic keys change. But we’ll 
live well, my boy; we'll be kings; the 
keys are regular paradises, all right, and 
where we go they aren’t inhabited. None 
of us care how long 


bearded man slept; the lad at the wheel 
looked ahead, giving easily to the sway of 
the vessel. Dawson thrust further forward 
his bare feet, and leaning back, hands in 
pockets, with the sun beating upon him 
and through him 





we're gone; do 
you ?” 

“Not a hang,” as- 
sured Dawson. 
“Merely asked.” 

“From force of 
habit,” added the 
man Dick. 

“Well, are you 
with us?” demanded 
the bearded man, im- 
patiently. “I’ve told 
you all I know. If 
you aren’t with us 
we can put you 
aboard the first craft 
we sight; but we’re 
not turning back, 
now; no, not for 
anybody.” 

“Oh, I’m with you,” 








With a sudden cry, he turned and ran 
down the deck. 


and the soft breeze 
wafting across him, 
sighed with perfect 
bliss. 

No land was in 
sight. All around 
heaved the blue Pa- 
cific, reflecting the 
flawless blue sky. 
Some swallow- 
winged terns 
skimmed noiselessly 
past; a white gull 
circled over; and 
ever the launch sped 
on. 

This, then, was 
happiness; this was 
contentment. What a 
change! Perhaps he 
dreamed. However, 








averred Dawson. 

“Put it there,” bade the bearded man, 
extending his hand. He and Dick shook 
with Dawson, gripping him warmly. 

“He’s with us, Jack,” they called, 
cheerily, to the lad at the wheel ; and the 
lad at the wheel smiled and waved in 
welcome. The engine-room man stuck an 
inquiring head through the hatch ; and at 
the report grinned. An atmosphere of 
hilarity pervaded the boat. 

“We'll fit you out with clothes, Smith,” 
assured the bearded man. “Wont need 
many clothes down there among the 
islands. Lordy, what a time we’ll have; 
and the stuff we'll handle!” 

“We'll have to rechristen her ‘Golden 
Heels, b’gosh,” proffered Dick. “Well, 
Smith, I’m going to take a nap. It’s my 
watch to-night. Call me for supper, 
Dan.” 

He stumped down the companionway. 
The bearded man yawned, nodded, and 
presently, stretching himself along the 
seat, slept also. 

The launch chugged ahead, slightly 
rolling as it slipped from swell to swell. 
Save for the remote thump of engine and 
whirr of propeller, all was quiet. The 


yesterday he was 
a humdrum clerk, his morning goal the 
office, his evening goal a cabbage-scented 
flat, a slovenly wife, and crying kids ; his 
environment was the conventional, the 
prosaic, the hopeless ; yes, such had been 
his existence only three hours back. Now, 
here he was, transported to his heart’s 
desire; in free and easy garb of simple 
shirt and trousers—the sailor’s garb, en- 
listed upon adventure, in roving craft 
bound for a ‘Treasure Island! When they 
got there, who cared? When they came 
back, who cared? It was the essence of 
independence. 

So Dawson thrust forward his bare 
feet, reveled in the great gift bestowed 
by the gods, and (the whiskey still 
somewhat potent) felt himself born anew. 

Well, there was three thousand dollars 
on his life. He trusted that the insurance 
company (it was a very prompt com- 
pany) would not unduly delay in settle- 
ment. And there was about four hundred 
dollars in the bank. Mary could get 
along. She would marry again, of course. 
As for himself—just as Dick had so 
aptly voiced it, this was his chance. Mary 
could cook cabbages and read city news 
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in the daily paper; he had put that life 
behind him, and henceforth was a buc- 
caneer—or anything else-for which he 
might have a mind. His name was Smith ; 
all his worldly goods were shirt and 
trousers, and they were enough; he had 
no past, and he would make his own 
future. 

With agreeable satisfaction over the 
summary method by which his life prob- 
lem had been solved, Dawson wiggled his 
toes, and watched the sun sink into a 
crimson west, while ever the good craft 
sped on. 

Ihe supper, served by the Japanese 
boy, was most excellent, consisting of 
boiled beef, boiled potatoes, hard-tack, 
dried-apple pie, and coffee. A pipe was 
found for Dawson; and after supper 
they all smoked on deck, the man at the 
wheel occasionally joining in the con- 
versation. 

The twilight, shining out from the 
salmon-pink west, persisted long. 
hrough the marvelously tinged sea the 
launch sped dipping, rolling, on. The 
talk was upon finding the treasure, and 
spending it. 

“IT see our isle, boys,’’ quoth Dawson, 
reminiscently and suddenly, as in the 
overcoat lent to him he puffed at the 


pipe—which, to tell the truth, was rath- 


er stout. ‘‘I see the isle.” 

“You got mighty good eyes, let me tell 
vou,” remarked the bearded man. “Aint 
he, Dick? You know the latitude and 
longitude ?” 

“T see it, just the same,” repeated Daw- 
son, opposing sentiment to the practical. 
“She’s off vonder, waiting.” And with 
his pipe (glad to put it to the use) he 
pointed southwest. “She’s a little coral 
isle, with a brushy hill in the center and 
bread-fruit and cocoa palms growing, 
and green surf breaking on white coral 
sand. There’s a fringe of coral reef 
reaching out in a semi-circle, called an 
atoll, with surf breaking over it also; 
and we’ll sail in through an opening, and 
anchor about musket-shot off the beach, 
in smooth clear water, so as to bring 
three palms in line with a rock of the 
hill. I guess, to find the opening, first, 
we'll have to bring those palms in line; 
and we'll keep them in line till we anchor. 
That’s the way. We'll tumble into the 


long-boat, with our muskets and cut- 
lasses, and pull ashore; and ten paces 
nor’ nor’-east from the middle palm we'll 
dig until we stick our mattock or shovel 
into the top of an iron-bound chest; and 
there’s our seven hundred thousand dol- 
lars in—er, pieces of eight.” 

Dawson ceased, and triumphantly con- 
templated his listeners. ‘They were con- 
templating him. 

“He’s got it down pat, hasn’t he!” 
commented Dick, not without sarcasm. 
“He must have been there.” 

“Sounds like thé original old duck who 
put it under ground,” averred the engi- 
neer, now off duty while his engine ran 
itself. 

“Don’t forget the plate and jewelry, 
Smith,” bade the bearded man. “Aint 
that worth finding, too?” 

“Guess you’ve been reading pirate sto- 
ries,” accused Jack, the lad. ‘You'll be 
wanting to take the Jap ashore and kill 
him and put him in the hole.” 

“Well, boys ; you see if I didn’t hit it,” 
defended Dawson, smiling bravely while 
white around the gills. 

“Hit it!’ snorted the bearded man. 
“Never having been there, I can’t say; 
but sounds to me like a pipe dream. But I 
don’t spend any time looking for any 
middle palm, not after a hundred years 
and when I’ve got the observations direct 
by the sun and stars, that don’t change. 
We're out for the stuff.” 

“And I hope there aint any reef with 
a hole in it,” said the engineer. “If there 
is, this bloomin’ scow’ll stall right in the 
half-way place. That engine’s on the bum, 
I tell you.” 

Disappointed and rebuffed, Dawson 
held his peace; but he knew what he 
knew. 

This night he did dream of the iden- 
tical tropic isle. He dreamed also of 
Mary, and he thought that he smelled 
boiled cabbage. At dawn he lay for some 
little time in his bunk, which creaked 
and quivered, while he reflected on the 
fact that Mary and the children were all 
right—or at least would be all right, 
eventually. However, when he climbed 
on deck he dismissed these reflections, for 
the sun was sparkling athwart the danc- 
ing waves, and the morning was glorious. 

The blue-eyed lad, against the wheel, 
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nodded. The bearded man and Dick 
grunted a “Howdy;” the engineer was 
sitting on the edge of his hatch-way smok- 
ing a pipe and looking morose. A pleas- 
ant odor of coffee drifted back along with 
the spray. 

“Aint got to your coral island yet,” 
he vouchsafed. “Still seein’ it?” 

“Sure,”’ answered Dawson, smiling. 

The morning waxed slowly. As Daw- 
son confessed to inability at ihe wheel, 
he must be among the idlers, although 
he was heartily assured that his educa 
tion in nautical methods would be under- 
taken soon. Being an idler gave him much 
time for meditation upon things in par- 
ticular. Indeed, were it not for the solace 
of his coral isle he might have meditated 
upon Mary and the children—which 
would have been foolish, for they were 
of the past, the dead and buried past. 

“Sunday, by gum!” The bearded man 
shouted this sudden remark. “Sunday! 
Smith, can you preach ?” 

Sunday? Sure enough; so it was. Yes- 
terday (a date remote) was Saturday. 
Sunday! But who would have thought it, 
except for the bearded man’s by no means 
gentle reminder. 

“No chaplain aboard this craft, I 
guess,” spoke Dick. ‘‘We’re out o’ sight 
o’ Sunday.” 

“And liable to stay there for some 
time, once we get a good start,” supple- 
mented the man at the wheel. 

Of course, Dawson did not care, and he 
knew that he did not care. Sundays were 
in his past, along with the bathing-suit 
left upon the beach. Sundays! Of all the 
dreary week, Sunday was the day the 
dreariest. Other days were lightened 

lightly by variation of monotony ; he at 





Siigii 


least had his work at the office. But Sun- 
day ! 

On Sunday he and Mary followed the 
flats’ custom of sleeping late (or as late 
as Susie and the baby would permit, or 
as some restless neighbor would permit), 
ind arose dumpy. After the late break- 
fast of ham and eggs the household was 
cross until noon. Mary wore her loosest 
costume (which seemed to free her nerves 
from restraint as well as her body), 
and scolded the children while giving 
them a special bath. The children bawled 
protests, and amidst the jangling chords 


he tried to read the voluminous morning 
paper, in itself a chore. The whole flat 
building was in a Sunday uproar. 

After a long morning and a one-o’clock 
dinner of chicken or a roast, he took a nap 
while Mary read the paper (distracting 
him by the rustle of the pages) ; the chil- 
dren slept; and about two or half-past 
they all sallied out for a walk. Occa- 
sionally friends, as conventional and as 
prosy as themselves, dropped in, and oc- 
casionally they made a Sunday evening 
call, to indulge in conversation upon chil- 
dren, business, clothes, household expen- 
ses, and the weather. Now and then, in 
the open-air season, Mary insisted upon 
packing them all off for a “nice day” 
on the beach, or picnicking on the park 
grass. Such a day, with its Sunday crowd, 
was the limit, for a man with any im- 
pulses left to oxygenize his soul. 

So, thanking his stars that this was 
rover’s Sunday, and not again married- 
man’s Sunday in a city flat, Dawson, 
bare-foot, practically single-garmented, 
wandered at his ease up and down and 
about the sun-warmed, salty, free deck 
of the treasure launch Si/ver Heels. 

Because, in strain retrospective and 
natural, from safe distance he indulged 
his previous existence by calmly review- 
ing sections of it, he smelled cabbage. 
At least, it seemed to him that at inter- 
vals he smelled cabbage; and he laid it 
to association of ideas. ‘he odor was an- 
noying—he must be saturated with it; 
but when he lost it he found himself en- 
couraging his fancy by sniffing for it, as 
a boy dares fire. 

To-day was not a cabbage day; but 
very likely Mary and the children were 
having a pick-up from yesterday; they 
would not eat the regular Sunday dinner 
without Aim. No, indeed! He wondered 
what they were doing. The children prob- 
ably were crying for “papa.” He so rare- 
ly was away. Mary would be comforting 
them, telling them that ‘Papa’ll come 
soon.”’ She would tell them this, although 
she knew that he was dead. She was in 
her blue and black kimono (which she 
always wore Sunday morning), and her 
hair was coiled loosely at the back of her 
head. The kimono accorded well with 
her blue eyes and black hair (she was 
an Irish brunette, was Mary) and re- 
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vealed her really shapely arms and neck. 
Her eyes were red-rimmed and tired, for 
no doubt she had been listening and cry 
ing, most of the night; but she was not 
crying now, and the neighbors who were 
in by daylight would not see her cry. She 
would be comforting the children and 
waiting. With her generous frame and 
full chest, and the manner in which she 
met crises, she sometimes appealed to 
lyawson as a Roman dame. 

Well, he might have had worse luck 


than to live with Mary. Now that he 
was done, he could admit it, as a dis 
passionate tribute. He had been comfort 
able; smug, but comfortable; neverthe 
less, smug—bah! What was the advan 
tage in recalling and rehashing? He was 
Smith, not Dawson; Dawson was dead 

The Dawson who was dead sniffed 
cabbage; but the Smith who was alive 
resolutely strolled forward again, sniff- 
ing the good salt air. The door of the 
little galley swung open, and the Japan 
ese boy, who served also as_ cook, 
emerged ; and along with him, and past 
him, rushed out such a flood of boiling 


cabbage stench 


the face of the bearded man, who was at 
the wheel. ‘“You’ve got to let me off.” 

“But supposing you can’t go home,” re- 
torted the bearded man, coolly; and the 
others drew near. 

“T can. I will. ’1l jump overboard 
and swim,” cried Dawson. “I want to 
go home. I must go home. I’ve a wife 
and family, I tell you” (although he 
hadn’t told), “and a home. A darned, 
good home,” he added, defiantly. “And 
my name isn’t Smith, either; it’s Dawson 

-Joe Dawson ; ] -Joe” (he « hoked on the 
familiar title) “Dawson.” 

“Vou'd like to back out of this cruise, 
would you, and quit that coral isle you 
know so well?” queried the bearded man. 
“It’s waiting for us, sure as shooting.” 

“T don’t give a hang for it,” claimed 
Dawson, highly and strongly. “I want 
to go home. They'll think I’m dead. 
You’ve got to put me ashore.” 

“Well, Joe, don’t get excited,” drawled 
Dick. “Just take a squint at the binnacle 
and you'll see where we’re heading. Ex- 
pect to make San Pedro before night, to 
fix this bloody engine up; and if you’re 

bent on skipping 





that aboard the } 
high seas nobody, 
Smith, nor Daw 
son, nor anyone, 
the living or the 
dead, could deny 
it. 

It struck Daw- 
son, masquerading 
as Smith, and he 
staggered. He 
clutched the rail, 
and halted—poised 
intent, fast in his 
tracks, like a set 
ter-dog crossed by 
hot scent of quail. 
He breathed rap 
idly; he blinked; 
his eyes mois- 
tened; and as the 
flood of cabbage 
smell continued to 








He hastened through the basement and up 
the stairs. 


your berth, I 
reckon you can.” 
“Yes. We aint 
kidnapers,” 
grunted_ the 
bearded man, con- 
temptuously. 

Dawson kept his 
eye frequently 
upon the compass ; 
and he wept into 
his cabbage stew. 
Nobody paid any 
more attention to 
him. They made 
San Pedro at even- 
ing. 

Being somewhat 
straitened in ap- 
parel and pocket 
(for the crew of 
the Silver Heels 
had coldly permit- 
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sweep past him, 
with a broken little cry he suddenly 
turned and ran back down the deck. 

“T want to go home,” he cried, hoarse- 


ly. “I want to go home,” he cried, into 


ted him to. go, 
rather than had formally dismissed him ) 
Dawson occupied twenty-four hours in 
bumming his way, by various vehicles, 
home. 
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In the dusk he hastened, by back way, 
through the basement of the flat building, 
and up the stairs. When he opened the 
vestibule door, which was unlocked, he 
entered at once into reek of cabbage and 
clamor of children. Through the thick 
atmosphere his wife’s high, nervous voice 
hailed him. 

“That you, Joe?” 

“Ves! It’s I, dear. I’m all right 

“Joe!” She came running. The chil 
dren screamed frantically in her wake. 

She was wearing her dingy figured 
morning wrapper. Her hair was limp and 
dank with the steam from cooking over 
the kitchen stove. 

He clasped her. She clasped him. The 
children screamed to be taken up. He 
lifted them together, pressing their dirty 
faces to his. 

“Where vou been, Joe?” 
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“I got carried away—clear out to 
sea.” 

“We thought you were dead.” 

“So did I.” 

“And here you've found me cooking 
cabbage again. It’s the left-over from 
Saturday and Sunday. But you like it, 
don’t you, Joe?” 

“T love it,” he assured, rapturously. 
“Where is it?” 

‘*Mrs. Conner’s brother’s come, from 
South America, Joe,” she announced, 
leading him through the flat to the 
kitchen. 

“What do we care?” he answered. “Oh, 
Mary, but I’m glad to be home! Home is 
home, I tell you!” 

“Well,” she said, complacently, “I 
guess wife and children and a good meal 
do count for something. Did you go far, 
Joe?” 
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ictor-Victro 


Victor-Victrola XVI, $200 


Mahogany or quartered oak 


The instrument by which 
the value of all musical 
instruments is measured. 


Other styles 
$15 
$25 
$40 
$50 
$75 
$100 
$150 ; 


“HIS MASTERS VOICE” 


ACC.US PAT OFF 





The complete line 
of Victor-Victrolas 


Each year has witnessed important improvements in the de- 
velopment of these wonderful musical instruments, and with 
the complete line now on exhibition and sale at all Victor 
dealers, it is certainly well worth your time to at least see and 
hear them. In no other way can you fully inform yourself so easily. 

Any Victor dealer in any city in the world will gladly play any music 
you wish to hear and demonstrate to you the Victor-Victrola. 

Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


























New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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THE HIGHEST-SALARIED ACTRESS IN AMERICA | | 


$3,000 ‘ Rennold Wo/f’s story in | 
per week é the November issue of THE 
GREEN BOOK MAGA- 

ZINE of how Eva Tanguay 

got to the point where managers 
contest for the right to pay her 

















Se eee | en 














$3000.00 a week. How she lives, 
how she spends her money, what she 
on thinks of it all. A complete, inter- 
costume, esting, intimate story of the strangest 
and worn woman on the stage. Also some ex- 
Tenguey, cerpts from Eva Tanguay’s forthcom- 
7.000 ing book, ‘““One Hundred Loves.”’ 
iakectie <spnintnmeee 
for The Chief 
Difference 
Between 
Light _ 
Opera and | 
Grand | 
Opera ! 
A carefully thought out discussion for 
the exclusive use of THEGREEN BOOK | 
MAGAZINE, by Marguerita Sylva, who | 





has played in both. 


Beauty and Old Age 


By America’s Most Beautiful Actress 


A typical GREEN BOOK article in 
which Jane Cowl tells the values—and the 
handicaps —of beauty asapplied to acting. “ 


2e1ce | THE GREEN BOOK 
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ioe THE REAL DAVID WARFIELD 








This issue also con- 
| tains Stories and 


















| Articles Did you 
by ever hear 
Mrs. Stuart Robson "3 ld Wa "7 

/ Theodore A. Liebler le an 
Belasco 
Channing Pollock Waa diee 


Earl Derr Biggers 
Harris Merton Lyon 
S. E. Kiser 
Berton Braley 


gether’ in 
the midst 
of Belasco’s 
moving? 


and a nu mber 


That they never 











of others have a written contract 
-between them? 

184 How Warfield spends 
Pages of his time off the stage? 
Stories 
and Pic Did you everseea photo- 

graph of Mrs. Warfield? 
tures of q 
the Stee Ada Patterson’s story of 


the man in the November 
GREEN BOOK is a rea/ 


> story. 


and Its People in 
each issue 





An Intimate Chat with Pinero 


Louis V. Defoe, the New York critic, in behalf of THE 
GREEN BOOK MAGAZINE, is the only American who has 
been able to interview Pimero in years. You get a convincing 
idea of the author of ‘‘The Second Miss Tanqueray”’ and “‘The 
‘Mind the Paint’ Girl’? from Mr. Defoe’s article. 








MAGAZINE | ow save'ar azz sranps 
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‘Where Accurate 
hace Ra RCSA AGORA SY ‘fe ° e . as SEN. arate TOF 
~ “= Time is Vital “™ 


Towerman E. F, . 4 : W. E. Brown, an- 
Heide, of the Rock The selection of a watch is not other Rock Island 
Island Lines, for 10 ea ‘ . m= Towerman, who bas 
vears has carried a a Case of sentiment or fad with fee & tense canvied © 
Hamilton Watch that railroad men. Their watches Hamilton that is fa- 
is highly satisfactory mous for its accuracy. 

must be the best. Both men 

shown above carry Hamiltons and that they are just two out of 

many thousands of Hamilton owners on railroads is proven by 

this fact: Over one-half (almost 56%) of the men on Ameri- 


can Railroads maintaining Official Time Inspection carry 


Mamilton{ Patch 


‘* The Railroad Timekeeper of America’’ 


en 


eS 












4 
/ 










If you want a watch as accurate as the watches these men carry buy a 
Hamilton. The Hamilton 12-size shown here is the most accurate and thinnest 
Ig or 23 jewel 12-size watch made in America. This size sold complete only, 


Write for ‘‘The Timekeeper”’ 


Hamilton Watches are made amsed OW a hook about watches, containing 
: in standard watch sizes and sold — advice about how to buy a watch 
= by leading jewelers everywhere. ( that everyone interesied in the 


Your jeweler can fit your present « * purchase of a fine watch can 
A oF AZ profitably read. It contains pic- 


witch case with a Hamilton 













































<4 movement if you desire. Prices tures, descriptions and price list 
7" cf movements only, $12.25 to of various Hamilton Models. 
, $60.00. Prices of com- : acne 
4 plete watches timed HAMILTON WATCH 
. and adjusted in the case COMPANY 

at the factory, 338.50 to Lancaster, Pa. 


$125.00, 
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The flavor of Spring— 
EGETABLES as fresh and tender as if you had picked 


them right in your own garden this morning; and with 
all their juicy nourishing qualities perfectly retained—that is 
what you get in 


Comba. SStir 


The rich beef stock is plentifully supplied with peas and 
baby lima beans, corn, rice, barley, sweet and white pota- 
toes, tomatoes, celery, cartots, ham, imported macaroni 
alphabets—32 different ingredients in all. 

No home kitchen—not even yours—could produce such a 
soup as this, no matter how much time and 
trouble you take over it. Order at least half-a- 
dozen at atime. And try it today. 


21 kinds 10c a can 


Asparagus Clam Chowder Pe 

Beef Consommé Pepper Pot 
Bouillon Julienne Printanier 

Celery Mock Turtle Tomato 

Chicken Mulligatawny Tomato-Okra 
Chicken Gumbo (Okra) Mutton Broth Vegetable 

Clam Bouillon x Tail Vermicelli-Tomato 








“My Campbell Soup yearning 
Two plates will not smother 


And so I’m returnin e 
With hope for another”. Look for the red-and-white labei 
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Sit 
— 


Darby 
and 
Joan 





“Always the same, 
Darby, my own, 
Always the same to 
your old wife, Joan.” 








Famous 
Sweethearts 


















Like Darby, Nabisco Sugar Wafers are 
“always the same’’— invariably constant in 
their power to please. Sweet, crisp, fragile, 
tempting—Summer or Winter they are the 
one dessert confection without a peer. 
Appropriate at all times and on all 
occasions. 








In ten cent tins, also in twenty-five 
cent tins. 


CHOCOLATE TOKENS— Chocolate 
coated outside, honeyed sweetness in- 
side. Another ideal dessert confection. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT 
COM PANY 
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STERLING 
GRACEFULLY elegant and dignified 


is the Washington pattern in Sterling 
Silver—a pure Colonial design. 











The small illustration permits only a hint 
of the numerous beautiful toilet articles 


made in R. Wallace Sterling. 


1855 — 
R-WALLACE 


Silver plate that RESISTS wear 


Our silver plate has the appearance of Sterling 
because of its superb finish and beauty of design. 





It resists wear because wearing points are reinforced 
with an extra triple coating of pure silver. 


An unconditional guarantee—without time limit— 
binds us to replace unsatisfactory pieces at any time. 


A epee little book, ‘“Table Decorations for Cele- 
brations,” and “How to Set the Tabie,” by Mrs. Rorer, 
will be sent free to anyone interested in Wallace Silver. 


R. WALLACE & SONS MFG. COMPANY 
BOX 43 WALLINGFORD, CONN. 
San Francisco 
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A Proverb of Bell Service 


Once upon a time there dwelt on 
the banks of the holy river Ganges a 
great sage, by name Vishnu-sarman. 


When King Sudarsana appealed to 
the wise men to instruct his wayward 
sons, Vishnu-sarman undertook the 
task, teaching the princes by means 
of fables and proverbs. 


Among his philosophical sayings 
was this: 


“To one whose foot is covered with 
a shoe, the earth appears all carpeted 
with leather.’’ 


This parable of sixteen hundred 
years ago, which applied to walking, 
applies today to talking. It explains 
the necessity of one telephone system. 


* j : 








Nt 





For one man to bring seven million 
persons together so that he could talk 
with whom he chose would be al- 
most as difficult as to carpet the 
whole earth with leather. He would 
be hampered by the multitude. There 
would not be elbow room for anybody. 


For one man to visit and talk with 
a comparatively small number of dis- 
tant persons would be a tedious, dis- 
couraging and almost impossible task. 


But with the Bell System provid- 
ing Universal Service the old proverb 
may be changed to read: 


To one who has a Bell Telephone 
at his lips, the whole nation is within 
speaking distance. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


a Every Bell Telephone is the Center of the System. 
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Good Eating! 


A food and candy combined, for old and young. 


[Peters 
Milk Chocolate 


has a peculiarly delicious chocolate flavor, because it 
is made of the finest grade of cocoa beans with pure 
milk and a little sugar. 


Father carries it when traveling. 


Mother eats it because it is so delicious, and she 
puts it in the children’s school basket for a wholesome 





luncheon. 


“High as the College sister always chooses Peter’s Chocolate. 
Alps in Quality’’ 


LLL deeded dddeededed dec lt: zxzz@@l2&XEZEZZZZ:. 
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7 CUSHION HEEL . to ( 
foster RUBBER to —s cance \ . 














Walk with 
Confidence and Ease 


No danger of slipping on wet sidewalks if you have 
Cat’s Paw Rubber Heels. That friction plug won't 
let you slip. Prevents your footsteps from sounding 
like a “gum shoe” artist. 





Go to your shoemaker today. Think of the Black 

Cat and ask for Cat’s Paw Heels. Cost no more than 

ordinary kinds. Wear longer and are more resilient 
because of extra quality rubber. = 

eee 


is easy 
to 


We'll mail you a Black Cat Bangle Pin if you send us 





the name of your shoe dealer 


cATS 


5O¢ Attached 


TO THE RETAIL TRADE 


It nays t 











CUSHION RUBBER 


oO give t iblic what they want. The majority want 
Cat’s Paw Cushion Rubber Heels. Order from your jobber today 


remember. 






HEELS 
ip All Dealers 
FOSTER RUBBER CO. 


105 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 























IMPROVES THE FIGURE 





BorrLeD AT THE SPRINGS, BuDA PEST, HUNGARY, 


No typewriter 


Efficient, Durable 
mae | ypewriter 


Made in the 

@ same factory, 
by the same men who build Elliott-Fisher Billing Machines, sell- 
ing from $175 to 81000. Even more durable than the most expen- 
Sive machines, because so simple, Other typewr:ters have 1700 to 
3700 parts. The Bennett only 250—hence its 818 price. Thoroughly 
proven in practicability. All important improvements, Does 
rapid, neat work, Over 26,000 in use, 








=i traveling men, professional 

/™ menand the home. Soldon 

a **money-back-unless« 
satisfied-guaranty.’’ 

Send for catalog today 
G.U Bennett 
Typewriter Co. 

36€ Broadway, N. ¥. 











Live Agents Wanted 
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Bice PD vee ~~ 


1 inne! Maas. + 


tet Yurkish Tobaccos Only 


LE “star ” of smokers in 
ery land—PHILIP MORRIS 
+ never vary in the de- | 
ntful aroma and taste insured 
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Five ways of using 
Woodbury’: S Facial Soap 


Ist—The n g W ibury’s Facial 
s0ap is produce l 5 vay. 
2nd—A stronger 
r into the sk 
t off with a dry towe 
3rd—A still stronger e 





c sone drapetond e with ru ber tissue or oils 
5th- _ R USERS OF GREASE CRI AMS- 
fe I posed 


T tte tether tot 


Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap 


here 
szmples 


‘owder 




















EULA! vo THE FACE 





Sunes by Exercising Facial avenger 


[A cal Culture restores uthf ute 

Every Woman Knows | i health to the body. Kathryn 

Murray t has perfected a scientitic system of 

Facial Physical ‘Culture t youthful expre n tour 

healthy freshne e Face same marked degree. This 
System remede removes an 


Lines on Forehead 


Hollows in Cheeks and neck 
“(Crow's Feet’? ete. P 


d and Yellow Necks 
Drawn Down Features os or Wasted Tissues 
Sagging Cheeks ed, many Ce omnpte xion 
Drooping Mouth Corners ( B ion) 
Mis i »pe a Wendie 





Double Chin 
Miss Murr B ‘Face ond Figere “ 
en restore, t 





cmeet « an i preserve, nd r 
is too old to be a be ka escribes Splendid Ne 
Cu ure Cc soir ae Deer und one for children. Write for it today. Free 


KATHRYN MURRAY Dept. R11, 417 S. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 



















ey 
Dont blame 
the razor 


Itssyour lather 


You had to help soften the beard by rubbing 
inthelather. Neturally, your rubbing brought 
the blood to the surface, opened the pores and 
made the skin very sensitive. That helped the 
free caustic to get in its work and made the skin 
doubly sensitive. Under these conditions any 
razor will feel as though it were pull- 
ing the hair out instead of cutting it. 


Mennen’s Shaving Cream 


dispenses with the “rubbingin,”’ as it thor- 
oughly softens the beard Hh le the lather is 
worked up onthe face. Reduces shaving to 
two operations — lathe ring and shaving. , 4 the 
time saved. 

As it contains no free caustic, 
there is no smarting, and you get 
a delightful, cool shave. 


For sale everywhere 25c 
Sample Tube Free 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N.J. 
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THE 
SMOOTHEST 
TOBACCO 


Real companionship for the pipe. 


The choicest Burley leaf that grows— 
perfectly matured. 


A mellowness which makes the flavor most 
delightful-—a smoothness unequaled. 


Smoke "Velvet"— 


it will give you all the pleasure. 
Too smooth to irritate ! 


Ask your dealer for a tin of Velvet— 
You will enjoy it! 
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First Aid yp occa 
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keeps little hurts from Bastin ee 
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$50 


DIAMONDS 


All goods sent prepaid for inspection. 
count for cash. 


20% DOWN 











maT cylo\e) 
Ye) 


4. a << | 


Why wait for your Diamond until you have saved ar 
the price? Pay for it by the Lyon Method. Lyon's C= .. 
Diamonds are guaranteed perfect blue-white. A \W" "4 e. 


written guarantee accompanies each Diamond. oy 


: 
Y i 
4 


10% dis- 


Send nowsfor-catalog No. 8. 


J. M. LYON & CO., &st. 1843 71-73 Nassau St., N. Y. , 
















and Camera Pictures 
The scenes and groups you took last 
su —y r weep we orth the film. Pr 

) worth the keep 


tne 
inn w vith Engel’ . ‘Quick Way 


SArt Corners” 
100 aoe 10c 


ere rye S. Govt. in Forestry De ) 

E asic ost, rst « mn ni ent und satis ac- 
which t 8 

intact an nd in pe erfect. 








th differ ont 
a d 
nd direct to us. 
ut prepaid 
ud dealer's 
Free! Art eas 
k a (50 “Ar vo 
ve will n =,@ beau ‘3 
Art tud framed 
with rel ju K 
Art Picture Fram- » 
ing. \ 


Write teday. 


ENGEL., 


MFG. CO. # 
1460Leland Ave. ~ 
Chicago, IM. ’ 








(SAVE YOUR KODAK 






















[The one “toilet cream which 
gives universal satisfaction 











i De alers Vation Wide sell ELC: AYA 








Quick Money , Growing | 





Mushrooms 

Learn things mar wers never knew before, all 
xp ed in the new Ax k, ‘*Truth abe put a 1 hrooms 

Add $10 to 8/0 a week to your i mall eapital 
urts it. Demand excee Ip} in cellars, sheds, 
et N t ake Prof ts bi and ann ker 








‘Mount Birds 


We teach you by mail to stuff and mount all kinds 
of Birds, Animals, Game Heads. A! 
skins and make rugs. Be ag — taxid 








Decorate your home with your be: ul tr ak | 
increase your incomese!ling r Spe imer noon d mounting 
for others. Easily, quickly learned in sy re tin e by 


1 
men and women. i. ghest endo se ments by thous ands os 
students. Wr ay for e book ~ How 
to Mount Birds and Animals”* 4 write today, 


i. N. W. Schacl of Taxidermy, 1168 Elwood Bidg., Omaha, Neb, 















Streng—Speedy—Sa fe 


WINSLOW'S 
skates 


THE BEST ICE AND ROLLER SKATES : 


Write for new catalogue No. 10, containing ru!es of leading Hockey Associations. || 
THE SAMUEL WINSLOW SKATE MFG. CO. 


Factory and Main Offices: Worcester, Mass., U.S.A. Sales Roo New York, 84C 
Pacthc Coast Sales Agency: Phil. B. * Bebeurt Co., San aeons oe manners 














Stocks to be found at LONDON, 8 Long Lane, E. C.; PARIS, 64 Avenue dela GrandeArmee BERLIN; 


SYDNEY and BRISBANE, Australia; DUNEDIN, AUCKLAND and WELLINGTON, New Zealand 
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KOLT be at ITIVE 











The regulation Arm of 
North and South America’s 
| leading Police Departments. 







] The safest, simplest and most 






















dependable revolver you can buy 


| FOR HOME PROTECTION 


A Colt Revolver gives its owner the courage of his con- 
victions — it never fails to act when called upon. 

Ask your dealer to show you this splendid weapon and 
explain the Colt Positive Lock that makes accidental dis- 
charge impossible. It automatically blocks firing pin from 
cartridge. 


Released only when trigger is intentionally pulled 
YOU CAN’T FORGET TO MAKE IT SAFE 


Send for Catalogue No. 70 meee oni 





Shows all styles Colt Revolvers and Automatic Pistols in desirable calibers, weights and sizes 


COLT PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. Hartford, Conn. 




















THE 
OFFICIAL RULES 
CLUB INDEXED 


CARD GAMES PLAYING CARDS 

























































<0 For Social Play as) Special Skill and 
NGRES¢ Artistic Designs riaiaia ihm! Years of Experience 
Aarne cass | | Rich Colors eka Have Developed Their 
60 SENT FOR 15 in STAMPS re 
{a New Each Year Matchless Playing Qualities 
wisheecwcs | | Club Indexes For General Play Somos 
corey HE U.S.PLaYING CARD Co..CINCINNATI.U.SA beeper 
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On Oy.sters, 
Fish and 








enjoy the superior 


SNIDERS CATSUP 


Print your own cards, circulars, book, 
newspaper. PRESS $5, larger $18. 








» WURLITZER ance] 


Rotary $60. All easy, rules sent. 

Print for others, big profit. Write 

factory for ome catalog, TYPE, 
Musical Instruments cards, pa 





r ¢ 
THE PRE SS ‘co. Meriden, Conn. 
282 Pages. 2561 Articles described. 788 Illustra- — 
tions. 67 Color Plates. Every Musical Instru- 
ment. Superb Quality. Lowest Prices. Easy 
Payments. Mention instrument you are inter- 
estedin. Wesupply the U. S. Government. 


THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER CO. 
273 S. Wabash Av., Chicago 150 E. 4th Av., Cincinnati 





A Happy Marriage 


Depends largely on a knowl 
edge of the whole truth about 
selfand sex and their relation 
feandhealth. This knowl- 
edge does not come intelligent- 
fr f itself, nor correctly from 
ordinary every-day sources. 



































(/ilustrated) 
by William H. Walling, A. M.,M. D., imparts in a clear, 
wholesome way, in one volume: 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a ew _oe. ingest Ayn Son. 
WEA Medical Knowledge a Husban ou ave. 
ATCHES DIAMONDS JEWELR Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
- See a6n Gapeees enane at , Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
pnowneaee a eo souls eee. er . 
nowledge a Mother ou mpart to Ner Daughter. 
BRI L LI AN JEWELRY Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 
ns Allin one volume. Mustrated, $2 postpaid 
7Oo4 MARKET ST. G HFLOOR Write for ‘* Other People’s Opinions Table of Conten 
SAWN FRANCISCO. PURITAN PUB. CO., 789 on Bids. PHILA, PA. 





























The Dickson Method of M Makes You “Forget Proof” 
Ten minutes of your spare time, each day, will give you this training. Enables you to remember 
faces, names, facts, think on your feet and overcome self-consciousness. My course has transformed 
thousands oj failures into successes, It will make you successful. Write for free booklet of facts. 
How to get a FREE copy of this Valuable Book, ““How To Speak In Public” : 
eLuxe edition, exactly suited for needs of any one desiring to became a public speaker. Price, $2. Write todayand learn how 
__ PROF. HE HENRY DICKSON, | Prin., Dickson Memory School, 709 Auditorium Bidg., Chicag Chicago to secure a free copy 


| ak a 
























CRESCA DELICACIES ~ 


The choicest products of France and many other lands are offered 
at their best, some ready for the table and many ready for the cook. 
They answer the question—what can I serve thatis “different.” 

We have prepared alittle book called ** Cresca Foreign Lunch- 
eons’ that not only takes you to the spots where these delicacies are 
produced but gives luncheon menus with recipes and other helpful 
suggestions ; mailed on receipt of 2 cent stamp. 


CRESCA COMPANY, Importers, 353 Greenwich St. N. Y. 
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12 or 16 GAUGE 


Ma. Li WL LT 2 Repeating Shotgun 


Made famous by its dependability. The solid top and side ejection keep gases and powder away from 
your eyes; help quick, effective repeat shots. Rain, sleet, snow and foreign matter can’t getintothe action. 


The mechanism is strong, simple, wear- -Tesisting. 


The double extractors pull any shell instantly; two special safety 


devices prevent accidental discharge while action is unlocked, and an automatic recoil block makes hangfires harmless. 


All Marlins are strongly made, finely balanced, accurate, hard hitting guns, and are the quickest and easiest to take down 


and clean. 


Send three stamps postage today for our 122 
page catalog, describing the full 7Zzz/Zz line. 


12-ga. hammer and hammerless, 16-ga. light-weight repeaters; regular, trap and field models; $19.50 up. 


lhe Marlin Firearms C,. 


8 Willow Street, - NEW HAVEN, CONN. 








© SALESMEN WANTED 


No experience required. Earn 
while you learn Practical Sales- 


manship. Hundreds of positions 
now open paying $1,000.00 to $5,000.00 
a year. Write today for particulars 
about how to secure one of them, also 
list of good openings. Address (nearest 
office) Dept. 109. 


National Salesmen’s Training Associatior 


Chicago New York Mansas City 
New Seattle Joronto 











W 3@ HAND 

KNIT 
Extra heavy double rib, known as ‘‘Webber 
Knit.”” Ask forthe genuine Webber Hand 
Knit. The sweater made by the originator. 


Look at Numbers 66, 666, 67 and 667, 
and especially for ladies, 237 and 1011. 


Webber will arrange a way to show 
you the goods if not on sale in 
yourtown. Catalog for the asking. 


GEO. F. WEBBER, Mfr., Station F, Detroit, Mich. 











The aging of a cocktail is as neces- 
sary to perfect flavor as the aging of 
wine or whisky. 


The delicious flavor and aroma of 


Club Cocktails 


is due not alone to the precise blending of 
the choicest liquors obtainable, but to the 
fact that they are softened to mellowness 
by aging before bottling. 
Manhattan, Martini and other 
standard blends, bottled, ready 
to serve through cracked ice. 
Refuse Substitutes 
AT ALL DEALERS 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Proprietors 
Hartford 

New York 
London 










MARTIN @ 
Cocktails 
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THE 


RED BOOK MAGAZINE — THE 


GREAT SHOP WINDOW OF AMERICA 





Rate:—$1.50 per line—cash with order. 





THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE’S CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


No advertisement of less than 4 lines accepted. 


Forms for the Decmeber issue will close November 7th, by which time order, copy andremittance must be in our hands 


THE RED BOOK CORPORATION, North American Building, Chicago, IIl. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
ENORMOUS PROFITS MADE WITH A “LONG” CRIS 
PETTE Machine. One man reports profits of $1,500 in one 
month: another $1,465; another $600 gross in one week; an 
other $200 in one day. All report big profits. Splendid loca 
tions are open everywhere. Put a machine in a window, small 
store or small place in any city It draws crowds—every body 


buys. Costs little to start. Big profits soon made. No skill 
required to operate machine. Send for free | k ““‘How to 
Make Money in the Crispe ~ Business 

V. Z. LONG 


637 High Street, 
Springfield, Ohio 


FREE sample goes with first letter. Something new 
Ever ry firm : ants it. Orders fr $1 to $100. Nice, pleasant 
g demand. Writ : r free sample and particu 
lars Metallic Sales Co . 422 N. lark >t. Chi igo. 


ogee ARN TO WRITE THEM. We teach you 
F RE E and publication guaranteed. Big money in successf 
+ ~< sts nothing to inve , gate, Universal Music Pi 
Lo Desk % W ashingt . Dd. 


FLORIDA REAL ESTATE LANDS, ETC. 
A Book Worth 25c, 


beautifully illustrated, 36 9x12 ir 
pages, will be sent free on request. Stat Ral ee 
is homesecker. healthseeker vestor or tourist. Board oi 


Trade, Tampa, Fla. The 143.2 per cent city. 


isiness 





GAMES AND ENTERS ARGGENTS 
Plays \ leville, Sketches, Monologues, Dialogues, 
Speakers, Minstrel Materia go Recitations, Tableaux, 
Drills. Musical Pieces, Entertainments. Make Up Goods 
Large Catalog Free. T.S. Venison & Co., Dept 31 Chi ago 


HELP WANTED—MALE AND FEMALE 








OWN A BUSINESS, MAKE BIG MONEY—Be indepen 
dent Start during spare time at home and grow fast 
Mail Order or local. We, as manufacturers, have a new 


test. d it’ selling plan that will make big money for 


ur co workers Newly patented everyday necessities 
of positive merit. Repeat orders We train you. 
Are now ready to add representatives in all locali 
ties, Get out of the - and write me _ for 
full outline . Mer »pyrighted) ans, sworn. statements 
ind positive GRASP rHIS OPPOR 
ruNITY BY WRITING ME TODAY, J. M 
PEASI PRES 
J. M. PEASE MFG. CO 
611 Pease Bidg Main St 
Butta N. 5 
LOCAL REPRESENTATIVI W ANTE D. Splendid in 
come assured fr t man to act as our representative after 
learning our business thoroughly by mail. Former experience 
innecessary \ll we require is honesty, ability, ambition and 
willingness to learn a lucrative business. No soliciting or 
traveling This is an exceptional opportunity for a man in 
your section to get into a big “P. iying business without capital 
and become independent fo fe, Write at once for full par 


ticulars. Address E. R Mard en, Pres. The National Co 
Operative Real Estate Company, L113, Marden Bidg., 
W ishington D G 





4 large well known company about to spend $100,000 on a 
tremendous advertising campaign requires the services of a 
bright man or woman in each town and city. The work is 
easy, pleasant and highly respectable and no previous exper 

eis necessary. Wew pay a good salary and offer an 

isual opportunity for advancement, to the person who can 
furnish g¢ od references. In addition to this salary, we offera 
Maxwell ‘Aut ymobile, a Ford Automobile and over $3000 in 
prizes to the representatives doing the best work up to De 
ember 31 In your letter give age and references. Address 


Ira B. Robinson. Advertising Manager 
302 Mediord St.. Boston. Mass 
An intelligent person may earn 3100 monthly corresponding 
for newspapers. Nocanvassing. Send for particulars. 
Press Syndicate, 
743 1 kport, N. ¥ 


Home Business. ( ect information, names, et 


for busi 
ness concerns. Sell kdowledge and your . is by mail. Some 
easily make $100 to $1000 monthly. Inst tive b k Free 


National Information System, 820 Marie tta. ‘Oh . 


BUMPER CROPS HARVESTED. GET YOUR SHARE 
of the avalanche of gold by handling our attractive assort 
ments of Toilet Soaps and Toilet Articles, Daily necessities 
and sure money getters. Everybody ‘‘falls’’ for them. 
Others making $5 to $10 daily, so can you. Our new Xmas 
specialties are gorgeous at small cost and big profits. Great 
Crew Managers proposition. We manufacture: you save 
middlemans profit. Act quick. Harvest of profits now at 
its height. Davis Soap Co., 270 Davis Bldg. Chicago. 

FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK tells about over 360,000 
protected positions in U.S. service. More than 40,000 vacan 
cies every year. There is a big chance here for you, sure and 
generous pay, lifetime employment. Easytoget. Just ask for 
booklet A12. No obligation. Earl Hopkins, Wash. D. C. 


“he Only Short Story Course that actually trains, Diagram 
-outline method. The Emery Course, prepared and taught by 
InaC. Emery, famous authoress. Study athome, The open 
way to fameandfortune. Also Novel Writingand Journalism 
Write for Booklet S. 14, Intercontinental University, Wash.D.C. 








SONG POEMS WANTED-—Send us words or music. Big 
money made in successful songs Past experience unneces 
sary. Publication guaranteed if ae ce motes. Copyrighted in your 
name Free. Write for Lllus. _aigest publishers in 
Washington. Hayworth Music P ub. Co., 636G, Wash., D. C. 


WE FURNISH YOU CAPITAL to run a profitable busi 
ness of yourown. Become our local representative and sell 
guaranteed sweaters, shirts, neckties, underwear and hosiery 
direct from our factories to the homes. Write Steadfast Mills, 
Dept. 23, Cohoes, N. 








400% PROFIT —Gliding Casters—New Invention. No 
rollers. Homes buy 6 to 40 sets. Hotels50to500. Anyone 
can attach. Noiseless. Wont scratch floors, Save carpets 
and furniture. Set costs 3c. Sel!s10c.to25c. Exclusive terri 
tory. Samples4c. Evergrip Caster Co., 20L Warren St.,N.Y. 

AGE NTS EARN—from $3.00 to $9.00 a day selling Scientif 
ically Tempered Knives and RKazors with photo handles. We 
show you how to make money. Write today for special 
outht ofte 

CAN LON CUTLERY CO., 





Dept. 252. Canton, Ohio 





Big Money Writing Songs. Hundreds of dollars have been 
made by successful writers. We Pay 53O per cent of profits if 
successful. Send us your original Poems, Songs or Melodies to 
day, or write for free particulars. Dugdale Co., Dept, 255 
Washington, D. .C. 


SALESMEN ~ Here is a specialty “that's the last word in 
handy office utilities.—Good for $10 a day, if you only half try. 
Let your sub-agents help make a big thing out of this for you 
A. LOWELL MFG. CO., 258 Broadway, | New York. 








LADIES to sew at home for a large Phila. firm: good money 
steady work: no canvassing: send stamped envelope for prices 


paid, 
Universal Co., Dept. 103, Walnut St., Phila., Pa, 


AGENTS make big money selling our new gold letters for 
office windows, store fronts and glass signs. Any one can put 








them on. Write for free sample and particulars. Metallic 
Dign Letter Co., 422 } N. Clark St., Chicago. 
500% PROFIT — Your opportunity. Act NOW. Buyers 


everywhere for our U. S. Fire Extinguisher. 
Quick sales. 
Managers rs. 


Lowest cost 
Exclusive territory given local agents and State 
United Mfg. Co. 1219 Jefferson. Toledo, O 


AG E NTS—Portrai ts ‘35c: 


~tereoscopes, 25c: 





. Frames 15c: Sheet Pictures, 1c 
Views, 1 30 days’ credit. Samples and 
Catalog free. Consolidated Portrait Co., De pt. 1168, 1027 W. 
Adams St., Chicago 


AGENTS—HANDKERCHIEFS, DRESS GOODS. Carle 
ton made $8.00 one afternoon; Mrs. Bosworth $25.00 in two 


days Free Samples. Credit Stamp brings _par ticulars. 
Freeport Mfg. Company, 44 Main St., Brooklyn, 





Railway Mail C lerks, City Carriers: Postoffi e Clerks wanted 
by U.S. Government. $0. month. Short hours. Steady work. 
November Examinations everywhere. Coaching free. Write 
imme diate ‘ly. Franklin Institute, Dep't G49. Roche ster, N.Y. 


$1000. E ARNE D BY THREE > PEOPLE IN 30 DAYS 
selling our Fire Extinguishers. Buyers everywhere; protected 
territory; 500% profit; lowest cost. Local and State Agents 
wanted. United Mig. C Co., 1219 Jetferson, Toledo. O. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING—Cont’d 

I MADE $50,000 in five years with a small mail order 
busines began with $5. Send for free booklet, Tells 
how. Heacock. 


5255 Lockport, N.Y. se 
NTS—SOMETHING NEW—FASTEST SELLERS 


and YQ st Re ter on earth. Permanent profitable busi 
t G i for $50 to $75 a week. Write for particulars. 
Products Co., 6147 Sycamore 5St., Cincinnati, O. 
Send apt ition. For special ‘“Get-Acquainted” offer. $5.00 
rly. old-line policy against sickness and accidents, Pays 
¥) death, $12.50 weekly disability benefit. Representatives 
8 B, Smut 962 H ind Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 


MEN WANTED —to sell trees and plants. Highest com- 

m ns, payable weekly 
PERRY NURSERIES, 

Rochester, N. Y. 

GENTS MAKE BIG MONEY and become sales manag 

ers for rt s. Fast office sellers. Fine profits. Particu- 

nd sample free. One Dit Ss Cees i 
Dept 13 Baltimore, Md. 


GENTS WANTED in every yee to sell the Trans 


| Pocket Knife. Big commission paid. “From 
=75 to $300 a month can be made, Wri te for terms. Novelty 
( ( No. 84 Bar St. Canton, O. 
SALESMEN —F« rade side line to ) statione ry, drug 
j y trade missions. Pocket samples. Com- 
sion on re-order es. State territ ry. 
H 





] p, 906 Jetterson Ave., Toledo, O. 


a 
NEW BOOKS he Hair’’—its physiology, anatomy, 
s and tr ae scientific treatise recently 
i by the Euro; n specialist H. B. Achershaug, 
M. D. (Norway) has made aée=e great sensation. 





wonderful results have astonished the medical 

ssion News. The Book, WITH SWORN STATE- 

MENTS and_ doctors’ « rsements, is sent FREE 

rT t of 6« for postage, &« Addiess the author, 
H. B. Achershaug. M. M. D . 500 5th Ave., New York 





cytes PICTURE PLAYS 


Even wa gd s, opportunity knocks: Mentally line up 

n nm picture plots. Edit your experiences, it will surely 

\ $2). to S90. rect ble. Send red stamp. Earle 
Paul, ¢ Pantages Theatre Bidg., Los Angeles. 


Big money in writing moving picture plays. Great demand. 
No great literary talent necessary. Learn under personal in- 
n of Ina C. Emery—author, editor, publisher. Also 





t \ to sell them. Smal! cost—learn quickly. Write for 
Booklet M14. Intercentinental University, Washington, D. C. 
We want original, catchy sketc! es. Information entitled 
*‘How to write and sell stories for picture plays ’ mailed toany 
‘ nlimited quantity fo r free distribution. Picture 

i wrights Clearing Hous« Denver, Colo. 





PATENT ATTORNEYS, PATENTS, ETC. 
I pty why SE a RED OR FEE RETURNED. SEND 
sket rt as to patentability. GU IDE BOOK 
WH ‘T 10 INN f N 7 and List of Inventions Wanted, sent 














fr $1,000,000 offered for inventions. Patents advertised 
free in t W orld’s p gress; samples free. Victor J. Evans 
& ( Washington, D. C. 

PATENTS, TRADE-MARKS & COPYRIGH1S — Our 

nd k on patents will be sent free on request, All patents 
s red t vh us are described without cost to the patentee 
in the Scientific America! Munn & Co., 

Patent Attorneys, 357 Broadway, New Fem, 
(Br h Office) 625 F Street, Washingtor o: 3 

IDEAS WANTED—Manufacturers are writing oy patents 
pr ithrough me. 3 books with list 200 inventions wanted 
sent fre Advice Free. I get patent or no fee. . B. Owen, 
57 Ow nB dg. ishington, D.C 

I \TENT yor R IDEAS. $9.000 offered for certain inven- 
t s. Book “‘How to Obtain a Patent and What to Invent” 
sent fr nd rough sketch for free report as to patentabili- 
t Pat rg ee or fee returned, We advertise your 
patent for sale at our expense. Established 16 years. Address 
( & Chandlee, Patent Attorneys, 958 F St., Washing- 
t oe, Gc. 

PATENTS THAT PAY BEST Py wns Sought by 
: tal. hg; forfree book. R.5. . B. Lacey, Vept. 77 

' Cc 





REAL ESTATE 
W ANTED—You to know about Our Orange, Grapefruit, 
Pecan and Vegetable land. Full information for postal, 
isl I 1 month per acre. 
Terrell Land & Develonment Company, 
Dept. A. Rerdell (Via Terrell) Florida 








See next page for ake classified ads 





DIAMONDS 


ON CREDIT 





Christmas 
Specials J 








Finest 
Diamonds 


all foreign Diamond centers. You get all the benefit. 
489 — Diamond Stud, 14k Solid Goid Mounting . ° 
460 —Diamond Ring, 14k Solid Gold Tocth tien’ _ 
461—Bracelet, Incrusted with 3 fine Diamonds, Solid Gold, 
Roman finish, secret catch and joint . ° ° 
462—Signet Ring, Locket Top, Rose Gold 
463— —Ladies’ Watch, O Size, Gold Filled Case, Warranted 
Years, Fine Elgin or Waltham Movement . 
464—Cluster Ring, 7 fine Diamonds set in Platinum. Looks 
like asingle stone 1% carat, 14k Solid Gold . e 
46$—Tiffany Diamond Ring, 14k Solid Gold se e 
466—Solitaire Diamond Ear Screws, 14k Solid Gola” . ° 
‘437 —Bow-Knot La Valliere, Solid Gold, Pearl Incrusted, 
2 fine Pearl Drops,ilfine Diamond . . .« 


Cr di tT Rae 
° 
re at ormas a Menty Amounts 
Dismon se toro seen mn God Jewelty . Bilverwure aid Novelties for ( 
purchase price balance in eight equal monthly amou 


__ Branch Stores; | Pittsburgh, Pa,, and St. Louis, Mo, 
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Popular 
Mountings 


These handsome selections are our Great Leaders, meeting the 
popular demand in Style, Quality, Price and Easy Terms of Pay- 
jay No need to look further for suitable Christmas Presents. 
There is something appropriate for every one. We have cut prices 
to the lowest notch—in some cases almost in half. We are he avy 
buyers and direct importers, and get lowest rock-bottom prices in 


One-Fifth Down, Satanse in Eight 


Over 2,000 beautiful eesti of 


as presents. Select anyth: Tontent “have it sent to your home or exr 
office, all charges Geek case tT entirely satisfactory, send us — a of | the 


LOFTIS BROS. & CO., Diamond Cutters 
Dept, F854, 100 to 108 N. State St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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CUNARD 
Cruises { Q 











Unsurpassed Luxury and Comfort 


Q “LACONIA” Nov. 9, Jan. 4 
“FRANCONIA” Nov. 28, Jan. 18 


. RN “CARONIA” Jan. 30, Mar. 15 Y 
A LA CARTE WITHOUT CHARGE 


STOPOVERS PERMITTED 


N\ For Particulars apply to nw 
e CUNARD CRUISE DEP’T 
21 State St., New York 


Madeira, Gibraltar, Algiers 





\ © 














RTHAN 
» _ IN 30 DAYS 


¢ We absolutely guarantee to teach ee to teach shorthand complete in 
Jonly thirty days. Youcan learn in spare time in your own 
home, no matter where you live. No need to spend months 
as with old systems. oyd’s Syllabic System is easy to 
learn—easy to write—easy to read. Simple. Practical. 
Speedy. Sure. No ruled lines—no positions—nc shading 
as in other systems. No long lists of word signs to con- 
fuse. Only nine characters to learn and you have the 
entire English language at your absolute command. 
he best system for stenographers, private secre- 
taries, newspaper reporters and railroad men. 
gore. ministers, teachers, physicians, literary folk and 
usiness men_and women may now learn shorthand for 
theirown use. Doesnot takecontinual daily pratice as with 
other systems. Our graduates hold high grade positions 
everywhere. Rend to-day for booklets, testimonials, etc. 
CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
40 whicago Opera House Block, Chicago, Il. 








Cheeks 


are the result of a skin 

that is clean and health- 

ful, first of all. You have 

seen women with a skin 

; aS) 

like velvet—with that . 

elusive pink-and-white tinge that painters 
can’t ‘‘get’’ entirely. It’s no secret. 
Lots of them simply wet a cloth and squeeze 
on it alittle of 


Daggett & Ramsdell’s 


Perfect Cold Cream 
‘*The Kind that Keeps’’ 


But they make ita daily habit. The fineoilin D&R 
Perfect Cold Cream dissolves and brings out the dust 
and dirt from the innermost pores. It keeps the skin 
soft and pliable—brings complexion content and 
banishes fear of premature wrinkles. 
ubes, 
Jars, 

When you insist upon Dag- 
gett & Ramsdell’s—you are 
getting the best cold cream in 

the store. 
Write for FREE SAMPLE 
and BOOKLET “An Aid to 
Personal Beauty.’’ Just address 
Daggett & Ramsdell 
Dept. C, 314 W. 14th St., 

New York 
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SONGS AND MUSIC 

Big Money Writing Songs, Hundreds of dollars have been 
made by writers of successful words or music. Past experi- 
ence unnecessary. Send us your song poems, with or with 
out music. or write for free particulars. Acceptance guaran- 
teed, if available. by largest publishers in Washington—on|v 

place to secure copyright. H. Kirkus Dugdale Co., Dept. 7 
Washington, D.C. 


SONG POEMS WANTED.—Send us your song poems or 
melodies. ‘They may become big hits and bring thousands of 
dollars. Past experience unnecessary. Available work a 
cepted for publication. Copyrightsecured. Instructive book- 
let and information free. MARKS-GOLDSMITH CU., Dept. 
19, 506 14th Street, Washington, D. C. 


SONG-POEMS WANTED, Send us yours. We publish 
acceptable manuscripts on liberal royalty. Our proposition 


is positively unequalled. Booklet and catalogs free. Kellogg 
Music Co, (Dept. G), 1431 ooteee, ms 











SONG WRITERS, Poem Writers, Composers, send us your 
manuscripts today. Prompt publication if acceptable. Noex 
erience necessary. Successful writers make big money. P 


. HOWLEY MUSIC CO., 102D. W. 42d Street. New York. 


BIG MONEY WRITING SONGS OR MUSIC. Write for 
FREE booklet, explaining how pour work can be arranged, 
copyetgntes and published FRE J. «" « ae CO. 





NC., Music Publishers, 1605 7th ay “Wash 
STAMPS AND COINS 


$7.75 paid for Rare Date 1853 Quarters, $20 for a $%. Keep 
all money dated before 1884; send 10c at once for New Illustrat- 
ed Coin Value Book, 4x7. It may mean yourfortune. Clarke 
& | Co. . Coin Deal alers, Dept. | 23, LeRoy, N. Y. 


OLD COINS BOUGHT AND SOLD.—100 page Fall Coin 
Selling Catalog just out. Free to collectors only. Buying 
Coin Catalog, quoting prices I pay, 10 cents. WILLIAM 
HESSLEIN, Malley Bldg., New Haven, Conn. 


TYPEWRITERS 
LARGEST STOCK OF TYPEWRITERS IN AMERICA. 
Lowest Prices—Easiest Terms—Rented Anywhe-e—applying 
Rent on Price. “‘Visible’’ writers, Olivers, Underwoods, etc. 
or standard Remington, Smith-Premier, etc. Write for cata- 


logue 25 
TYPEW RITER EMPORIO M, 
(Established 1892) % W. Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 


TYPEWRITERS, "a a a $9.00; Densmores, Jewetts, 
Yosts $8.00; Olivers, Underwoods, $15.00. 15 days free trial and 
five years guarantee. HARLEM TYPEWRITER EX- 
CHANGE, Dept. B47, 215 West 125, N. Y. City. 


REAL Remington. Densmore, Jewetts. Manhattans, $10. ea. 
Franklins, Chic age. Postals, Hammonds, $7. ea. Olivers, 
Underwoods, $17.50 ea. Get our list before buying. Standard 
Typewriter Exchange. 23 FF Park Row, N. Y. 


AGENTS just coin money selling New Improved hos- 


iery direct from mill with our big advertising 
offer; you can make $25 daily; everybody buys; credit; 
samples in leatherette case, free r 
New Improved Knitting Mills, Dept. M, Chicago. 


“WAS JESUS GOD?” 























and other Unitarian publications SENT FREE. Address FIRST 
CHURCH, cor. Marlboro and Berkeley Sts., Boston, Mass. 
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Now Ready! Our New "JOS. DEROY & SONS | 


BARGAIN BULLETIN OF 


‘Bis Free Bar éain Lis UNREDEEMED PLEDGES 
nre eem Ss Sah Poel On Se iilew? . 
of U re ed Pledge of Examination 


AMAZING BARGAINS DIAMONDS and WATCHES 
4 to 3 LESS THAN REGULAR PRICES 













































*To say that I am more than pleased with the wonderful bargain I received at $49 is a mild way of ex} 
tion of its value. Several of the local jewelers have told me the diamond ring could 
i by the for less than $80 or $90.’ 
T tomer from Portsmouth, Va. writes us entirely unsolicited and later gives us permission to 
7 1 so well ple ed with the b nogeles © een euty So ies ube on vaass eto ye 
‘ € tas enthusiast » a6 we have Bi ndreds ofsuch letters, and you too, will wonder how any one n possibly 
» tak age of r azing z bargains in unre oemed « liamond, jewelry and watch pledges when you tl hly 
| rr rkable prop ion : 
id nd, a watch or piece of jewelry of any kind until you get our new big bulletin whic h illustrates |! ire 
f 1 barg in leer It tells the whole story, how, as eadquarters for loans for over 
pan r st ness advancing money on diamonds. watches, jewelry, etc. We don't buy thie ve loan money 
Ss The necessity of disposing of these unredeemed pledges is why we can offer such amazing bargains. 
THE, VERY THING FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS Goods laid away for later de livery. 
ave in stock have been reset in up-to-date solid gold intings andt yo 
e 3 ry select fi m our U nvedeemed Pledge List will bear absolutely no trace whatsoey f it 
} ing been worn. If you select a diamond of reasonable size we will reset it any eae ee ean l 
harge. A FEW SPECIAL BARGAINS {USREDEEM 


14965—UNREDEEMED PLEDGE—A handsome genuine platinum an ae rold scarf 
set with guod size : cut fine quality genuine diamond of $18 to $20 ret 
set with 4 “| $8.75 
Ge U NR EDF. EMED PLEDG E- A Wate h Brace let. A strictly reliable time 


ED PLEDGE— 
7 kt. blue white solitair 11/12 
>> 2 perfect cut diamond : Zi 
“ a Fo eo Dept. ¥. 
d in ladies’ ring Cut out and 
y eping 1 g i watch in a most desirable genuine gold filled up-t The usual $50 IT 
late style bracelet, Retail $15 to $20; our Unredeemed Price - . $7.25 r retail value, sail 
No, 292892 UNREDEEMED PLEDGE—A 4-1-8, 1-32 kt. pure steel whi te color per- a  atour Jos. DeRoy 
fect cut diaw gentlemen’s ring. This gem of quality and marvelous brilliancy 4 & Sons 
would retai 815 0. Guaranteed loan $60, Our Lt ere thom Price 1 $74 Unredeemed Price $25 4 





SATISFACTION OR MONEY BACK GUARANTEE fia Renae 
Means something fro n this firm. If anything selected is not entirely pleasing, although it be ex ittsburgh, Pa. 


actly as descr -d and the biggest bargain you ever saw, we will return thef ‘ t Pie esend me Ds ite 

of money wit eter any red tape or delay, on return of the article within a rea le without ar obligat r 
time. Our entire capital of over $750,000.00 stands back of our guarantee part your New Bargain 'B 

60 YEARS IN ONE LOCATION is our proof of absolute “Square”’ dealing. We have sold many of Unredeemed Pledges. 

hundred thousands of dollars worth of unredeemed jewelry and have thousands of more than sa Name 

isfied customers all over the country. Rererences: Farmers Deposit National Bank, Marine i iia al tt 
National Bank, Dun’s, Bradstreet’s, or any ‘newspaper in Pittsburgh” ES ea aE ret 





JOS. DeROY & SONS. Over 60 years in Same Location (or a postal or letter will dv) 
Dept. Y. 210 Smithfield St. (Opp. Postoffiee) PITTSBU RGH, PA. PA 


RB Reduce Your Flesh | Why NotBeA Nurse? 















LET ME SEND YOU AUTO MASSEUR ON A 


AODAYFREE TRIAL": ie 


So confident am I that simply wearing it will per- 
manently remove all superfluous flesh that I mai) 
it free, without deposit When you see your shape- 
liness speedily returning I know you will buy it. 
Try itat my expense. Write to-day. 


PROF. BURNS Bett No yord 
EDWARDS _ 

rmerroor GARAGES 
STEEL For Automobiles and Motorcycles 


$30 to $200 


Easy to put up. Portable. ; 0 MORE 
a > . ; : STUDENTS ENROLLED THAN CAN BE PROP- 
All sizes. Postal brings ERLY TRAINED. Srgiene rs, practical nurses and hospital graduatest 


= latest illustrated catalo “- accepted. You are entitled to the best. Write to-day for booklet telling al] about 
THE EDWARDS MFG. CO., 222-272 Eggleston Ave., Cincinnati, 0. | Ys sent free, Chicago School of Nursing, 1206-21 £. Van Baren St., Chicagn 


Crooked Spines Made Straight 
by the Sheldon. Method 


In our experience of more than eleven years we have successfully treated over 17,000 
cases of spinal deformity and weakness. Sufferers in all parts of the world, 
some probably right near your home, have been greatly benefited or wholly 
cured by the Sheldon Method. It is this success in so many thousands of cases 
that warrants us in offering to prove the value of our method tn your own case. 


Use the Sheldon Appliance 30 Days at Our Risk 


There is no reason-why you should not accept our offer at once. The 
photographs here show how light, cool, elastic and easily adjustable the 
Sheldon Appliance is—how Uifferent from the old torturous plaster, leather or : 
steel jackets. To all sufferers with weakened or deformed spines it promises almost pe k 
tmmediate relief even in the most serious cases Nee = owe it to yourself to investigate 
it thoroughly. The price is within reach of al Send for our Free Book today and 
describe your trouble as fully as possible so we can give you definite information 


PHILO BURT MFG. CO., 246 St., Jamestown, N. Y. } 
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If you wish to become an up-to-date nurse and earn 
$12 to $304 week, we offer you advantages not 
given by any other school; the oldest school; lowest 
cost; home s'udy; five: courses from which to choose; 
you start any time experienced instructors; 
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Don’t keep on paring the same old corn. 
That merely takes off the 
top layer. And paring often 
leads to infection. 

A chemist has invented 
a wax which removes them. 
It is used in the Blue-jay 
plaster. 

This little plaster is ap- 
plied ina jiffy. It stops the 








MIE SaLAT 3100 WINDOW OF AERCA 
Stop Paring Corns 


End Them in a Scientific Way 


A in the picture is the soft B & B wax. 
B protects the corn, stopping the pain at once. 
C wraps around the toe, 
D is rubber adhesive to fasten the plaster on. 


Blue-jay Corn Plasters 


Sold by Druggists — 15c and 25c per package 
Sample Mailed Free. 


Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York, Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. 


pain instantly, and it fits so neatly that you 
simply forget it. 

The heat of the foot sets the wax gently work- 
ing. Itloosens the corn, root, callous and all 
and in 48 hours the whole corn comes out. 

No soreness, no pain, no discomfort. And 
nomorecorn. Tight shoes may bring another, 
but that corn can’t come back. 

This little plaster now removes a million 
corns a month. Let it get rid of yours. 


It loosens the corn, 


It is narrowed to be comfortable, 


Also Blue-jay Bunion Plasters. 
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A Marvelous 
Synthetic Gem 
Not Imitation 


—the greatest triumph of the electric fur- 
nace. Will cut glass—stands filing, fire and 
acid tests like a diamond—guaranteed to con- 
tain no glass. Remoh Gems have no paste, foil 
or backing—their brilliancy is guaranteed forever. 
One-thirtieth the cost of a diamond. These re- 
markable gems are set only in 14 Karat Solid 
Gold Mountings. 
Sent On Approval Anywhere In U. S. 
your money cheerfully refunded if not per- 
fectly satisfactory. Write for our 4-color 
De Luxe Jewel Book—yours for 
the asking. Address 
Remoh Jewelry Co., 
612 Washington Ave., St.Louis 





| 


| vegetable powder; pleasant and harmless. 





Do Your Teeth Drop? 


DENTAFFIX, a new, scientific discovery. Guaranteed to hold artifi- 
cial plates firmly in place whether you eat, talk or cough. A creamy, 
Not a cement, does not harden. 
DENTAFFIX means comfort, health and happiness to millions. Post- 
paid, in plain wrapper, $0c; stamps taken. Free sample for your name 
ona postal. Correspondence solicited from Dentists everywhere. 


The Hoffmann Laboratories 
501 National Bank Bldg., Easton, Penna 
_Your money refunded at once if DENTAFFIX NTAFFIX Fails, 


COPY THIS SKETCH 


and let me see what you can do with it. You can 
earn $20.00 to $125.00 or more per week, as illus- 
trator or cartoonist. My practical system of per- 
sonal individual lessons by nail will develop your 
talent. Fifteen years successful work for news- 
papers and magazines qualifies me to teach you. 
Send me your sketch of President Taft with 6c in 
stamps and I will send you a test lesson plate, also 
collection of drawings showing possibilities for YOU 


The Landon School sia tiricsing 
1432 Schofield Bidg., Cleveland, O. 
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Iwill send as long as they last my 25¢ Book. 


STRONG ARMS 


for 10c in stamps or coin. 
Illustrated with 20 full page halftone cuts, showing 
exercises that will quickly develop, beautify, and 
gain great strength in your shoulders, arms, 
and hands without any apparatus. 


PROF. ANTHONY BARKER 
__141 Barker Bldg., 110 West 42nd St., New York 


SHORTHAND 


IN 18 LESSONS! 


Learn world’s greatest system by mail, complete in 18 lessons! 
Sony expert instruction. ‘ositions awaiting our graduates. 

rivate secretaries and expert stenographers earn to $1004 
week. Demand enagete supply. Shorthand offers quickest way to 
easy hours and good pay. jrite now for free Home Study ~-, 
log. You can learn during spare time. Easy terms. 


| Chicago University of Commerce, Box 119A Gneien 
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' The Deaf Can 


HEAR 


distinctly every sound—even whispers 
do not escape them_when they are § 
properly assisted. Deafness is due 
tothe ear drums from some cause be- ¢@ 
coming defective. I] offer you the same 
hope of hearing as you have of seeing 
from the oculist who supplies glasses to 








help your eyesight—for I apply the same 
common sense principle in my method of 
restoring hearing. The weakened or 
impaired parts must be reinforced by 
suitable devices to supply what is lacking 


have been restored to perfect hearing there has been 
every condition of deafness or defective hearing. No 
matter what the cause or how long standing the case, 
the testimonials sent me show marvelous results. 


Common SenseEarDrums 


have restored to me my own hearing—that’s how I 

happened tc discover the secret of their success in 
my own desperate endeavors to be relieved of my 

deafness after physicians had repeatedly failed. 

Common Sense Ear Drums are made of a soft, 
sensitized material, comfortable and safe to wear. 
They are out of sight when worn, and easily adjusted 
by the wearer. 

It is certainly worth your while to investigate. 
Before you send any money just drop me aline. I want 
tosend you free of charge my book on deafness and 
plenty of evidence to prove to you that I am entirely 
worthy of your confidence. Why not write metoday? 


GEORGE H. WILSON, President 
WILSON EAR DRUM CO., Incorporated 


555 Todd Building, Louisville, Ky. 


| and necessary to hear. Among the 390,000 people who 
































A Course of Lessons 
In Drugless Healing 


(Mechano-Therapy) 









Not one cent to pay either 

low or la ter— nooblig ation of ny 
nd. Just your simple request will bring 
mu th ule valual nurse “Tan teaees s by 
Irn ail w re This of 


3 









; without notice 
don’ Py wait an minu te. ” Be nd your ace ceptance right away. \ 


These FREE Lessons Teach You 


How to Treat wentnee How to Treat Catarrh 
How to Treat Neuralg¢ How to Treat Epilepsy 
j How to TreatC onstip: lon Hiow to Treat Hay Fever 


ee33373 





How to Treat a Sprain How to Treat Paralysis 
How to TreatRheumatism Howto Treat Pleurisy 
How to Treat Lumbago How to Treat Asthma 


Resides dozens of other important health subjects which every one 
should know. 


Why We Are Making This Offer 


” _. We want the public te know the real truth about Drugiess Healing. Be- 
sides » these free | ns will demonstrate just how ti sughly, and in what 
gly short time you can master this wonde rful new profession, at 

Some orin class. without interfering with your regular occupation, 
If you want to earn $2500 to $6 00 8 pone, § if you want an established pro- 


fession thatis remarkably profitable, nt to become master of your 
own and other’s h« alth an hap ae hy Gan pon Fos. free course and see 
what Drugle ss healing has to offer you. Hundreds of successful graduates 
demonstrate the om derful efficiency of our methods. How about yourself? 


Are you satisfied— thy—happy— making all the money you want? 

get posted on at oe — Healing right a 

Remember—This Offer is Limited Write NOW forFREE 
Don’t wait to think it over. Get the facts—the real tr uth learn what 

can earn as a Mechano-Therapist. The FREE 62-l« eon sousue and our free 
book explain all, Send a postal or letter RIGHT AW AY. (121) 


- AMERICAN COLLEGE OF MECHANO-THERAPY 
Dept. 659 81 W. Randolph Street Chicago, Ml. 
Se REE SA A I NES 
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This Man 
Bridged the Gap 


His name is R. L. Thomas and he 
lives in Eureka, California. He enrolled 
for I. C. S. Training in 1902 while working 
as ranch hand, and as assistant on a ferry- 
boat between times. 


In 1908 he drew the plans and made the cost 
estimate for the handsome steel structure which now 
spans the river at the old time ferry crossing. 

Thomas is now City Engineer of the City of 
Eureka, California. He says his income has increased 
seven-fold since enrolling. 

This is but one of thousands of similar I. C. S. 
stories of success, and shows that the |. C.S. can 
help you win success at your chosen occupation. 

To find out how the I. C. S. can help you, 
mark the attached coupon today. Doing so costs 
you nothing. You assume no obligation. 

It doesn't matter who you are, what you do, or 
where you live, the I. C. S. can help you bridge the 


gap to success. 


Mark the Coupon NOW 


INTERNATIONAL COF CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS | 
Box 850 SCRANTON, PA. 


Explain, without further obligation on my part. a 
I can qualify forthe position before which I mark X, 





| Flectrical Engineer Civil Service 
Elec. Lighting Supt. Bookkeeping 
| Telephone Expert Stenography & Typewriting 
Architect Window Trimming 
| Building Contractor | Show Card Writing 
Architeetural Draftsman Lettering and Sign Painting 
Structural Engineer Advertising 
| Conerete Construction Commereial Illustrating 
Mechan. Engineer Industrial Designing 
| Mechanica! Draftsman ae eee Law 
Civil Engineer ‘eacher 
Mine Superintendent English Branches 
| Stationary Engineer Poultry Farming — 
Plumbing & Steam Fitting Agriculture Spanish 
| Gas Engines Chemist French 
Salesman German 
| 





Automobile Running 








Name 
I 


*resent Occupation 


Street and No 


or 
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The Right Soap 
or babys Okin 


5 (uticura Soap 


N the care of 
baby’s skin and 
\ hair, Cuticura 
-\Soap is the 
‘mother’s favor- 
‘ite. Not only 
is it unrivaled 
in purity and refreshing fra- 
grance, but its gentle emollient 
properties are usually sufficient 
to allay minor irritations, re- 
move redness, roughness and 

















chafing, soothe sensitive condi- 
tions, and promote skin and 
hair health generally. Assisted 
by Cuticura Ointment, it is 
most valuable in the treatment 
of eczemas, rashes and other 
itching, burning infantile erup- 
tions. Cuticura Soap wears to 
a wafer, often outlasting several 
cakesof ordinary soapand mak- 
ing its use most economical. 

Cuticura Soap and Ointment aresold through- 
out the world but may be tested free. Fora 


y Sample of each, with 32-p. Skin Book, 
address ‘Cuticura,’ Dept. 133, Boston. 


TENDER-FACED MEN 


Should shave with Cuticura Soap 
NG Shaving Stick. Makes shaving @ 
pleasure instead of a torture. In 
Nickeled Box, at stores or by mail, 25c. 
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Why Ale 
Does Good 


Ale of itself not only contains a large amount of nutrient mate- 


rial but by this very material promotes the assimilation of other 


food: 95 per cent of Ale ingredients are assimilated and yield 87 
per cent of thermal energy to the 
human body 


vans 


Ale 


makes even the simple diet of ale, bread and 
cheese an appetizing, nutritious whole, sustaining 
and strengthening. The tonic action of its malt 
extractives increases the assimilation of all food- 
stuffs, which in turn makes blood, sinew, muscle 
and tissue. Drink Evans’ Ale not merely for 
what it is but for what it does and enjoy the 


| satisfaction of living long and well. 


Order dozen bottles from Nearest Dealer or write NOW to 


| C. C. H. EVANS & SONS, Estabiishea 1786 HUDSON, NEW YORK 


—— This New Approved —— 


Massage Tapper 


Ils Wonderfully 
Aiding 
~ Woman's Beauty 


Here is an entirely new, simple and 
most effective method of massage— self 
applied tapping, for Face, Neck, 
Arms, Scalp and Body. it is the 
Daisy Massage Tapper. It clears, 
softens, whitens and cleans the skin 
by means of nineteen small vacuum 
cups which produce stimulation, the 
same as caused by palm of hand of 
professional masseuse. Prevents Wrinkles, Removes Blackheads, Sag- 
ging Cheeks, Double Chins, Rounds outthe face, arms, neck or deficient 
parts of the body. Stimulates circulation of blood and makes flesh firm 
and fair. Fill Tapper with your favorite toilet preparation and apply it 
by tapping. Unegualed for shampooing, scalp massage and applying 


hair tonic. TH E DAISY 
MASSAGE TAPPER 


No electricity or Powe' r Require od. No « = ost to operate. 
Every woman should have one to use reg ¥. juces remarkable 
results. Endorsed and recommended by America ‘sie ig beauty experts. 
Highly plated with sanitary rubber handle and put up in handsome case. 
Will last a lifetime. Low price. 

Sent FREE—Beautifully Illustrated Booklet “7 Health and Beauty's 
Sake’’. Contains many beauty secrets. Write for it today 


imperial Brass Mfg. Co. 
Harrison St. & Center Ave., Chicago, Il. 
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‘ A Personal Word From “The Man Behind The Name” 
‘‘We are building for the future. By concentrating every effort to secure the 

highest efficiency apn gy our organization, by constantly studying the best meth- 
ods of piano-building and by using that knowledge, we give to the making of each 
Steger &Sons Piano and the Steger Natural Player-Piano the greatest care in workmanship, 
years of experience and the finest materials the world can supply, realizing that our 
uture growth and progress depend upon the artistic worth and durability of every in- 
strument sent forth from our factories.’’ John V. Steger. 


Steger & Sons 


* . 
Pianos and Natural Player-Pianos 
When you buy a Steger &Sons Piano you pay for no 
commission or allowances or extras, You pay only the 
factory cost, plus asmall profit, and you get an instrument 
of excellent qualities, which will provide the highest 
type of pleasure for your home-circle. 

Steqer &Sons Pianos easily take rank with the finest pro- 
ducts of Europe and America. They are made in the great Steger piano- 
factories at Steger, Illinois, the town founded by Mr. J. V. Steger. 
PLANS FOR PAYMENT THAT MAKE BUYING CONVENIENT 
Sead Oe ony eatcheg ont eteet Steqer. & Sons 
interesting literature, which ex- PIANO MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 

plain it. Sent free on request. Steger Building, Chicago, Illinois. 
Mr. Esenweir 157 Besse Place, Springfield, Mass. 


i TRUST YOU TEN DAYS. SEND NO MONEY j 


Ah ee ite E Do WDER 


will mail a 22 inch short stem fine human hair switch to match. 
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19 Story 
Steger Bidg. 






















SHORT-STORY WRITING 
A course of forty lessons in the history, form, struc- 
ture, and writing of the Short-Stery tanght by 4. Berg 
Esenwein, Editor, Lippincott’s Magazine. 
250-page catalogue free. Write to-day. 
The Home Correspondence School 














If you findita big bargain remit $2 in ten days, or sell 3 and 









GET YOUK SWITCH FREE., Extra shade a 
close Se postage. Free beauty book showing latest style of bair A U - U M N G L oO R Y 
dressing—also high grade switches, pompadours, wigs, puffs, etc. Triumphantly follows summer sunshine and Nature 





, my hair goods. ANNA AYERS, 
Dept. A529 22 Quincy Street Chicago 





s at her best. LABLACHE triumphs 
over wind and sun. Discerning wo- 
men everywhere appreciate its 
value in preparing for the social 
requirements of winter. In 
visible, adherent, dependable. 
























OR DIAMOND 


tat 1/40 the cost—IN SOLID GOLD RINGS 
Stand acid test and expert examination. We 
guarantee them. See them first—then pay. 
Special Offer—i4k Tiffany ring 1 ct. $5.98 
Gent's ring 1 ct. $6.98. 14k Stud 1 ct. $4 86. Sent 
C.O. D. forinspection. Cataleg FREE, shows 


DIAMON DS full line. Patent ring gauge included, 10c.. The 
Baroda Co., Dept. A1l.Leland & Dover St., Chicage 
Cheer Up! Beautify highly polished pianos and furniture 


and prevent their cracking and checking. S7mply dust wth 


YOO VENEER 


WRITE TODAY FOR BUFFALO SPECIALTY COMPANY, 
FREE TRIAL BOTTLE 246-K Liquid Veneer Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 
In writing to advertisers it is of,advantage to mention THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 





Refuse substitutes 
They may be dangerons, Flesh, White. 
Pink or Cream. 50c, a box of druggists 
or by mail. Over two million boxes sold 
annually. Aend 10c. for a sample boz. 
BEN. LEVY CoO., 
French Perfumers, Degertncns 8, 
125 Kingston Street, - - n, Mass. 
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KING OF HOUSEHOLD FINISHES 


JAEASLAC 





EVERYTHING BE CELLAR TO GARRET 
SOLD AT PAINT, DRUG, HARDWARE AND DEP’T. STORES 









The GLIODDEN VARNISH CQO. . CLEVELAND — TORONTO | 
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LEARN PIANO TUNING waz. 


Knowledge of musicis not necessary with the 
Tune-a-Phone. Earn $5 to $15 per Day. 
Catalog free. Niles Bryant School of Piano 
Tuning, 53 Music Hall, Battle Creek, Mich, 


| WANT A MAN 


< on. character, in each city 
town Xo ack AS MY 


SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE 


No pedaling canvassing or 

other obyectionolole work required, 
Previous experience Wane cessary. 
Duties need not ak first, ntercterce 




















feeeeemeees 
Desk Salle 
No. 352—One of seventy-five designs 


Covered by four patents 


A real desk and a handsome li- 








brary table— sean fe oF coms 0 With yout present employment. 
ER.MARDEN. PREST. 

Simply pulling open the drawer provides \ will assist the right 
desk space with non-spillable ink-well and man Xo become ‘Wwadependenk for lite 
pen groove, with a large roomy drawer be- \4 you are making \ess Lhan$2400 o 
neath the lid for stationery and correspond- \, 
ence. To use desk, nothing on the table year andoare trustworthy and sutficiently 
need be disturbed. armiboxtious to learn and become competent 2 

Your choice of seventy-five designs (in all | ko handle xy bvs- 
staple woods) at prices to suit. WUAGSS WH your Vicrnty 


write me ot once for 
FUN gaxkiculars, my 
wank velerences, exc, 


EDWIN R. MARDEN, Pres. 
Nat’! Co-Operative Reality Co. 





ee 


—— _——s 
WOLVERINE 


Cadillac Desk-Tables—The Ta- 
ble with the Metal Slides—are 
carried by leading furniture 
dealers. If yours cannot supply 














MY own BUILDING . where near: 
you, send for catalog No. 20) il- E1114 Marden Bldg. 200 employers handle the etfiee 
lustrating our full line. domiie of Catanene, stent 
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Old Dutch Cleanser — 


MANY USES AND FULL 


_ Makes Scrubbing Easter cirecrions on sce 
SIFTER — CAN — 
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PANAMA CANAL 4" 


WEST INDIES 
WINTER CRUISES 


JAN-16 _ 28 Days 
FEB-20 75Up 





MAR27 3145 Up 


——— oe _ 


§-S‘GrosserKurfiirst 


— Jamaica 
Bermuda 
Cuba— 


Sith demesne 


For Rates,Diagrams.etc., 


Write for Booklet 





NEW YORK 
H.CLAUSSENIUS ECO, 
win Pea cHIicacgd 
CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK . & 
ST. LOvIs SAN FRANCISCO 
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DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW? 
That's all we want to know 
Now, we will not give you any grand prize 

yr a lot of free stuff if you answer this 
Nor do we claim to make you richin @ 
week. But if you are anxious to develop 
your talent with a successful cartoonist, so 
you can make money, send a copy of 
is picture with @e. in stamps for porte 
folio. of cartoons and sample lesson 
plate, and let us explain 
THE W.L. EVANS SO HOOL OF CARTOONING 
$11 Ball Bldg. Cleveland, 0. 


CLARK’s 


Fifteenth Annual February 15, to April 27,1913 
NEW CUNARDER “LACONIA,”’ 18,200 Tons 


71 Days, $400 up, including hotels, guides, drives, shore excursions. 
VISITING: Madeira, Spain, Algiers, Malta, Athens, Constanti- 
nople, 19 days in Palestine and Egypt, Rome, Riviera, etc. Stop- 
over in Europe and return by swift 5. 8. ““Mauretania, ete.”” Send 
for program. January Round World Tour. 5 mos. 


FRANK C.CLARK Times Building _NEW YORK 


The Best Commencement Gift Books 














—_ 


1. My Alma Mater, a College Man's Record. Just the thing to serve as 
4 memory book for a young man in College. Price $1 2A. De Luxe 
Edition, price, $3.00. 2. Varsity Edition, price, §$¢ , 3. The Girl 
Ga Her Own Book. Price, $1.50. 4. Varsity Edition, price $2.50 
D xe Edition, pr $ 6. Commencement Edition, price, $ 
S Girl D Price, $1.25. 8. Classmate Edition, $2.00. 9. Sct le 
w Days. Price $1 1 S mate Edition, $ . 11. My Sorority: 
1 h My Fraterni Price, $1.5 1 Edition De Luxe: Price, 
$ 14. My Fraternity: Price, $1 15. Edition De Luxe: Price, $3 





STEARNS BROS. & CO., 6195S. La Salle St., CHICAGO | 
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eT -althial= 
Perfect Cut 


DEON 


50 Direct ram ne $750 


Our amazingly low price due 
to direct importing and selling, 
35th suc- 
% carat genuine perfect cut diamond, 





Carat 


enormous sales, without losses or expenses. 


cessful year. 


$8.25. % carat, $17.50. % carat, $31.25. % carat, 
$45.00. “% carat, $67.50. 1 carat and over $97 .5O 
per carat. 14K. solid gold Mountings at manufac- 


turing cost, included in prices below. 


















Sinstvations Exact Size Price of Size of Price of P:ice 
Descriptic te. dia dia. Complete 
H: 201—Carve -d Solit: aire 1 carat $97.50 $105.00 
H202—Polished Solitair Y carat 67.50 73.00 
H203—Lion’'s Paw Solitaire carat 45.00 52.00 
H204—Tooth Solitaire 6 carat 31.25 36.75 
H205—Solitaire Pin -....... % carat 17.50 22.50 
H206—Solitaire Stud St \% carat 17.50 19.75 
H207— Solitaire Ear Screws... 3 Two! 16.50 19.50 
H208—Solitaire Ear Screws... } Two \« 35.00 38.00 
H209—Solitaire Stud --. % carat 45.00 47.25 
H210—Solitaire Pin - % carat 67.50 72.50 
H211—Fancy Solitai % carat 17.50 22.00 
H212—Engagement Soli % carat 45.00 48.75 
H213—Twin Ring-- ne Two %c. 62.50 67.50 
H214—Engagement Solitaire -- ; le carat 8.25 12.00 
H215—Engagement Solitaire —_ : % carat 17.50 21.25 
H216—Fancy Solitaire_......__- ’ carat 31.25 36.00 
H217—Fancy Solitaire......--_- ¥% carat 45.00 49.75 





h W d rf ] B h Plan offers more than world’s 
ée on e u asc an sogest prices. Absolute 

safety and satisfaction 
assured because you see be fore you pay! pay! No deposit required. We 
send any diamond to your C ity and allow you to examine and ap- 
prove it before deciding. No obligation to buy! We pay every expense! 


Astonishing Money-Back Guarantee! 


with every diamond—a written legal contract with three remarke 
able features: 
1. We guarantee to buy back every diamond for 90% in Cash. 9 
2 Wegu ‘ ; , ne « ext s 
2 guarantee a of full purchase n all hange - 
3. We guarantee carat weight, quality and value of every diamo nd. 


ror rue BASCH — Gita DottNow! 


100 pages, illustrated, ~— 
art cover in 5 col- of 
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from a million - dollar_ stock. ¢' Fa # ely A 
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L.BASCH &CO. 
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St., Chicago, il. Pd 
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Chicago, LiL 
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<p Play Billiards at Home 








Billiards and Pool are fine, clean, interesting games, full of exciting situations. They are expensive games if 
played in a public poolroom, but almost anyone can afford to have at home a 


BURROWES pect retie 
Pool Table 
No special room is needed. Table can be set on dining-room or library table or on its own legs 


orfolding stand. Burrowes tables are scientifically correct in every detail. Many leading experts 
use them for home practise. The most delicate shots can be executed with the utmost accuracy. 


$1909 DOWN—Small Monthly Payments 


Prices are $15, $25, $35, $50, $60, $70, etc., on easy terms of $1 or more down, (de- 
pending on size and style), and a small amount each month. Sizes up to 4) x 9 feet (standard). 
Balls, cues, etc., free 

FREE TRIAI “NO RED TAPE. On re t of first installment we 

yn it « week If unsatisfactory r t, ar will retu 
sures y s free trial. Write today for illustrated 


THE E. T. BURROWES CO., 102 Spring Street, Portland, Me. 


















Substitutes 
for Diamonds 











Design No. C-108. 17r22 inches 
Tinted in shade of burnt-orange. blue and brown 
aod outlined with black. 


New Pillow Outfit 
On Genuine 


Aberdeen Crash 25c 


We are making a special offer on this com- 
plete pillow outfit. Pillow top is genuine Aberdeen 
Crash. Complete outfit is sent to you prepaid for only 
2S8c. Outfit includes: 

One Pillow Top, size 17x22 inches, with design hand tinted. 

One Pillow Back. 

One Easy Diagram Lesson showing you just exactly 

how to take every stitch. 

One Copy of New Premium Art Book showing over 

500 of the latest and most attractive embroidery designs, 

6 Skeins Richardson's Mercerized Cotton Floss. 


Richardson’s Mercerized Cotton Floss 






Send for FREE Catalog! 
showing wonderful White Val 
ley Gems in Rings (Ladie’s 0 
Gentlemen’s), Scarf Pins, Studs, 
Brooches, Necklaces, Cuff But 
tons, Lockets, Earrings—100 dif- 
ferent articles and styles. 

Not glass, not paste, not any 
kind of imitation, but beauti- 
ful,splendid gems. (White 
Sapphires chemically produced.) 

Look like finest diamonds. Will 
scratch file,and cut glass. Stand 
| acid test. Famous society women 
substitute White Valley Gems for 
real diamonds—or wear the two 
, 

















together confidently. 
14 K.solid gold mountings. 25- 






year Guaranty Certiticate with 
f each gem. Ring measuresent with 
catalog. Willsend any article in 








is the reliable fast color Mercerized Cotton Floss. This 
special offer is being made in order to prove to every woman its 
overwhelming a. 






book C. O. D.—express prepaid 
subject to examination—orbyreg 
istered mail ry rece _ of agar 


Don’t del Thi tunity t 
Write Today mg Be ARE nt te 
offer. Enclose only 25c in stamps or silver and name of your dealer. Write 
eoday. RICHARDSON SILK COMPANY 
305-309 West Adams Street, Dept. 1168 ‘ Chicago, Illinois 


Mone etunce 
WHITE VALLEY GEM Co. 
512 Saks Bldg. Indianapolis, Ind 





































STAGE BEAUTY POSES 


Entrancing, Full-Length **Stage Beauty’’ 
Poses in Colors, 14 Inches High, Only Cc 
Also Four Catchy ‘‘*Follies’’ Poses 25c 
vet the full series of Eight ‘Stage Beauty” and ‘‘Follies’’ Poses. They are Sturn 
ning, Dashing Figures— Daringly Posed by Famous Models and Reproduced in 
Art Posters, Handsomely Colored, showing the rich, warm beauty, delicate 
coloring and gracetul poses of originals exactly as they are—most striking decora- 
tion for a bachelor’s den imaginable. 


GET A SET FOR YOUR DEN. YOU WILL NOT BE DISAPPOINTED. 
FREE! * ms nd soc (U.S. stamps, coin or money orde r) at once for full series 
Eight poses, and we will! include, free, an extra, richly colored 
Bathing Girl Pose, mounted. (Itsa dandy.) Send at once. 


Money Back if Not Satisfied 
SPECIAL CLUB OFFER: 4 Hand-Colored ‘‘Gems of Art” mounted 9 x 14, 


$1.00; 8 Ballet Dancers, mounted g x 14, $1.00; 132-page Catalog of Soo illustrations, 
oc; 8 “Stage”’’ and ‘‘Follies’’ poses as described above, Soc “(including * ‘Bathing 




















= : 2 o> 8? Girl”). Total value $3 for $2 if you send at once. 
2 5 | GorDON ART CO., Dept. C57. = NEW YORK CITY 
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to ignore. 
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How can ‘‘Sargol’’ do this? We will tell you. 
be his new treatment is a scientific, assimilative 

gent. It increases cell growth, the very substance 
a which our bodies are made—puts red corpuscles 
in blood, which every thin person so sadly needs, 
strengthens the nerves and puts the digestive tract 
in such shape that every ounce of food gives out 
its full amount of nourishment to the blood in- 
stead of passing through the system undigested 
and unassimilated. 

Women who never ap pear stylish in anything 
they wear because of their thinness, men under 
weight or lacking in nerve force or energy have 
been made to enjoy the pleasures of life—been 
fitted to fight life"s Reiner 3% as never for years, 
through the use of ‘‘Sargol.’ 

If you want a heautifal and well-rounded figure 
of which you can be justly proud—a body full of 
throbbing life and energy, write the Sargol Com- 
pany, 280-Y Herald Building, Binghamton, N. 
Y., today, for 50 cent box ‘‘Sargol,’’ absolutely 
free, and use with every meal. 

But you say you want proof! Well, here you 
are. Here are the statements of those who have 
tried—been convinced—and will swear to the 
virtues of this preparation: 

REV. GEORGE W. DAVIS says: 


“T have made a faithful trial of the Sargol treatment and 


must say it has brought to me new life and vigor. I have 
gained twenty pounds and now weigh 170 peunds, and, what 
s better, I have gained the days of my boyhood. it has 


been the turning point of my life 
A. lL. RODENHEISER writes: 

“T have gained imniense!y since I took Sargol, for I only 
weighed about 106 pounds when I began using it and now I 
weigh 130 pounds so really this makes twenty-four pounds. 
I feel stroager and am looking better than ever before, and 
now I car: y, rosy cheeks, which is something I could never 


say before. 
CLAY JOHNSON says: 

‘*Please send me another ten-day treatment. I am well 
please d with Sargol. It has been the light of my life. Iam 
getting back to my proper weight again. When I began to 
take Sargol I on ly weiched 138 pounds, and now, four weeks 
jater, I am weighing 153 pounds and feeling fine.’ 


WE 
INVITE 


EVERY 
THIN MAN 


This is an invitation that no 
thin man or woman can afford 
We invite you to 
try a new treatment called “‘Sar- 
that helps digest the food 
you eat—that puts good, 
flesh on people that are thin 
and under weight. 


solid 


F. GAGNON writes: 


‘Here is my report since taking the Sargol treatment. I 


am 4“ map 67 years of age and w a all run down to the very 
bottom. I had to quit work, was so weak. Now, thanks 
to Sargol, I look like a new Aang I gained 22 Ibs. with 2 


days’ treatment. I cannot tell you how happy I feel.” 


MRS. VERNIE ROUSE says: 

Sargol iscertainly the greatest treatment I ever used. I 
took only two boxes of Sargol. My weight was 120 pounds and 
now I weigh 140 and feel better than I have for five years. 
am now as fleshy as I want to be, and shall certainly rec om. 
mend Sargol, for it does just exactly what you say it will do.’ 


Full address of any of these people if you wish. 

The fame of this discovery extends throughout 
the world. A gold medal was awarded Sargol at 
Brussels in 1910. Another at Rome in 1911. 

Sargol has been used and prescribed by doctors 
without number. It has been analyzed by emi- 
nent investigators, and found free from any dan- 
gerous or habit-forming drugs. 

Dr. Cuddy, Hon. Staff Physician St. Luke’s 
Hospital, says: ‘‘I have prescribed Sargol and 
am exceedingly satisfied with results. It contains 
all the elements for flesh forming, is of high value 
in most cases of malnutrition, assuring rapid re- 
covery from wasting diseases.”’ 

The eminent Dr. Mascarenhas, Ph. D., F. C. 
S., says: ‘‘Sargol contains elements well calcu- 
lated to increase weight. It is free from harmful 
or dangerous drugs.”’ 

Dr. Armant, M. D., Sc. D., reports: ‘‘Sargol 
is in every respect a supe rior preparation, safe 
flesh builder and vitalizer, bound to benefit those 
taking it.’ 

Probably you are now thinking whether all this can be true. Stop 
it! ‘“Sargol’’ does make thin people add flesh, but we don't ask you 
to take our word for it. Write us today and we will send you abso- 


lutely free a 50c package for trial. Cut off coupon below and pin to 
your letter, 





This Coupon Good for 50c Package ‘‘Sargol’’ 
-rson to one 50c package ‘‘Sar- 
and 10c is enclosed to 


The Sargol Com 


This coupon entitles any thin pe 
gol” (provided you have never tried it), 
help pay postage and distribution expenses. 
pany, 


80-Y Herald Bidy., Bingh amton, N. 
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Furniture Luxury at 
Moderate Cost 


For three generations we have striven to 
m e Kar 1 Upholste red Furniture the best of its 
kind and to price it within the means of the average home. In 

at ils, in workmanship, in beauty and in the matter of com 
fort our product s are unrivalled for the cost. We make noth- 
ing which we cannot guarantee Thus the purchaser is safe- 





Karpen 
Guarapteed’ Upholstered 
Furniture | 

! 


Karpen Furniture is trademarked and warranted to be trustworthy 
in every detail. It is sold by dealers at prices varying to meet the 
sofa l We print an illustrated book which 


exper tures of all cla 3. 
you will find helpful in choosing the right furniture for your home. 


No. 6798—Karpen Arm Chair of Adv esign. Carved frame 
fs i mahogany y r¢ e of imported tapestry, panne m 

hair plush or best genuine |] er of r. 

No. 58900 —Karpen Arm Chair **) ern Germar lesign. J.ux 





If you do not find our trade-mark on the ‘istered furni- 
4 ture wn in the store ek the er and take 
nm no chances with un ed turniture, w h is nut guaran 


teed, and upon which the maker is ashamed to put his name 


Our Book DN is Sent Free for the Asking 











Karpen S. Karpen & Bros. 
Karpen Bldg., Chicago 

Karpen Bldg., New York 
20 Sudbury St., Boston 


Cvuaranteed 


Upholstered 


Furniture | 








No. 5744 





No. 6744—Karpen English Arm Chair & Rocker of Adam 
sign. Cane seatand back with cushion pad. Frame of either ma- 


hogany or oak. Piece iy be purchased separately 


—S w= S>S>= SSS 


(- 
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COAL COST- 


HOW TO REDUCE IT 


EMEMBER the big coal bills 
R of last winter? Coal prices 

are higher this year. You 
can off-set this increase, get more 
comfort and avoid much labor 
and annoyance if you equip your 
furnace or boiler with : 


mf WELL 


HEAT 
CONTROLLER 


This automatic regulator controls 
dampers and drafts—detects and acts 
on the variation of one degree, pre- 
venting over-heating and fuel waste. 

With the clock attachment you 
can reduce the heat during sleep- 
ing hours; and automatically increase 
it to the day temperature, and by the 
time you rise the Jewell will have the 
house as warm as toast. Don’t wish 
your house warm in the morning. 
Buy a Jewell and have it so. Guar- 
anteed efficient with any kind of heat- 
ing plant. Nothing to wear out, will 
last a lifetime. 

Send today for the book “The House Comfort- 
able’”’—and folder with the whimsical story of “IMA 
JEWELL”—Both will interest and surprise you. 

Send postal NOW to 


JEWELL MFG. CO., 21 Green St., Auburn,N. Y. 














Guaranteed Genuine Montana Fancy Sapphires 


from our Montana Mines—the largest Sapphire mines in the 
world—direct to you, at prices so low that they are almost as 
cheap as imitation stones. 
Why Buy Anything But Genuine? 
y Buy Anything But Genuine! 
These are Gems of Quality and Refinement, beautifully dia- 
mond cut in our factory at Geneva, Switzerland. They are the 
finest examples of the best modern Gem cutting. We guarantee 
them to be perfect in every detail. They must please you or we 
don’t want you to keepthem. Every dollar cheerfully refunded 
if you are not satisfied. 


Every 


Doll Write 
ollar 

for 
_ Booklet 
Satisfied a 





At atrifling cost we can sendthese Gems to you thro zh the 
mails. By selling in this way we are able to make prices t! 
you the profits charged by the middtemen—the dealers andr 

From the time these Sapphir re mined until they reac 
they never leave our hands (the mails being some of our hands) so 
there isn’t a chance for the substitution of inferior materials. From 
us you get the finest Fancy Sapphires in the world at 100% less than 
they would cost you if you had to buy them from your jeweler 

Sapphires make exquisite presents for man, woman, boy or girl. 

Can you think of anything handsomer for a Christmas gift? In 
any style mounting they are Gems of fathomless radiance. 

Send Your Christmas Orders Early 


American Gem Mining Syndicate 


(Largest in the World) 
15-17-19 Maiden Lane New York City 
































FROM MINE TO WEARER 
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a. 
Each letter in : —£ ‘ 
sight as soon oa 

as written iy, ma 
Ball a 
Bearings Yeslicre. 
* es rh 


Give Greater Speed 
and Stability to the 

Because of ball bearing typebars, the keys respond as readily as perfect piano 

keys. The capital shift works with equal ease—no lifting of a heavy carriage 


* 
L. C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter 
but simply shifting the light typebar segment, thus insuring absolute accuracy. 


(Ball Bearing—Long Wearing) 
No fingers can move too fast for this machine—there isn’t one delaying move- 
ment from ‘“‘Salutation’’ to “Signature’’. Instead of expensive and awkward 
attachments, all change controls are connected with keyboard—including 
shift key, shift lock, space bar, back spacer, ribbon key, line spacer 
and margin release. 


Another advantage—this machine is complete in itself for all kinds 
of work: tabulating, billing, large envelopes, cards or paper as 
narrow as a postage stamp. 
















Our literature illustrates and describes in detail the superiority and sim- 
plicity that have put this machine in all offices where mechanical experts 
advise in the choice of typewriters—free for the asking. Write today. 


L. C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter Co. 
Head Office for Domestic and Foreign 
Business: SYRACUSE, N.Y., U.S.A. 
Branches in all Principal ALL ' 


ities | 
SW tt hh 


Ina. i Toor 


he WALTHAM 


Riverside 


Made in various sizes for 
Ladies and Gentlemen 


The world’s most famous watch movement 
Write for the Riverside Booklet before buying a Watch. 
WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY -  - Waltham, Mass. 
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The Charm of 
Colonial Silverware 


The quaintness and simplic- 
ity of olden times find expres- 
sion in our “ Old Colony” 
pattern. Added to these 
qualities is the finish that 
results from present day skill 
and methods. The design 
possesses individuality in a 
marked degree without re- 
sorting to over-omamentation 
or sacrificing its purity of 
outline. Like all 


1847 ROGERS BROS. 


“Silver Plate that Wears’’ 


it is made in the heaviest 
grade of silver plate and is 
backed by the largest makers 
with an unqualified guaran- 
tee which an actual test of 
65 years makes possible. 


Most Popular for Gifts 
The unvarying quality and 
richness of design make 
1847 ROGERS BROS. silver- A 
ware especially favored for 
gifts. Buy early while 
your dealerhasa full line. 


Sold by leading dealers. 
Send for illustrated cata- 
logue “ Y - 21.” 

INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO. 


Successor to Meriden 
Britannia Co. 


New Yorx Cricaeo 
Saw Francisco Haminton, CANava 
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*‘A Clean Tooth 


This flexible curved 
handle instantly adjusts 
itself to the shape of 
the gums, passing over 
them gently but firmly. 


Our interesting booklet ““Do you Clean or Brush Your Teeth’* 


Florence Mfg. Co., 196 Pine St., Florence, Mass. 
Gole makers of Pro-phy-lao-tio Tooth, Hair, Military aad Hand Brushes, 


_ Saves the Gums, 
Cleans the 
Teeth 





Never Decays”’ 







Every 
Pro-phy-lac-tie 
fully guaranteed. 
We replace if 
defective. 









Prop last 


Flexible Tooth Brush 


It gives a new sensation and preserves the gums— 
beeps them in a healthful condition. 
1e 
oughly cleans ad/ the teeth back and front alike. 
It’s the onetooth brush with a well defined purpose, 
Packed in an individual yellow box which protects 
against handling before the brush gets to you. 






Pro-phy-lac-tic (rigid or flexible handle) thor- 







Prices: 25c., 35c., 40c. 






is yours for the asking, send for it. 
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A TWIST OF THE BUTTON FILLS THE PEN. 
IT’S AS EASY AS WINDING YOUR WATCH. 


For years this self-filler has been giving Uni- 
versal Satisfaction. It is the one pen which is al- 
ways ready for service. Can be filled from an 
ink stand or bottle and will not leak or bl**. 

Equipped with the “A. A.” Clip wh 4 ex- 
cels by far any fountain pen clip yet pre,,uced, 
these pens make serviceable, attractive and 
appropnate holiday gifts. 

ur pens are made entirely in our 
own factory from the best known ma- 
terials. Their workmanship is the most 
scientific and skillful that experienced, 
high priced workmen can produce. 
Every pen is fully guaranteed. 

Ask your druggist, stationer or jew- 
eler or write for our new catalog show- 
ing our complete line of self-fillers, 
middle joint and lower end joint foun- 
tain pens. 

ARTHUR A. WATERMAN & COMPANY 

22 Thames St., New York City 
NOT CONNECTED WITH 
THE L. E. WATERMAN CO. 
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Distinctive Hardware 


For Homes of Refinement. -Special designs in harmony with the architect's 
motives give an effect of individuality and good taste. “The illustrations show a 
few special Corbin designs appropriate for mission and colonial homes and 
bungalows. We have every facility for making designs from architect's sketches. 


P. & F. CORBIN 


Division 
The American Hardware Corporation 


NEW BRITAIN, CONNECTICUT 


P. & F. CORBIN of Chicago P. & F. CORBIN of New York P. & F, CORBIN Division, Philadelphia 
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4 Months of entertainment for 1 cent a night 





Entertain .your guests 
with these up-to-date 


games 





Amuse the home circle 
with this new diversion 








L 





The Great ||| INSTRUCTIVE 








CARD | came 
GAME : | HUMOROUS 
me: 


The Sensation of the Year 


Wich Score Cards, Rules and Table Marke | 
The Standard Playing Card Co., Chicago, Il. | 


CARE-DISPELLING 





a 








provided the drawer of your library table with these 3 games better get them in a hurry 





“CHANTECLER” 











every fascinating element of your present favorite card game, and many others. Five good 
games can be played with same pack. Chantecler card parties permit the use of the new and 
novel ideas that are so pleasing to the up-to-date hostess. Surprise your friends by being the 
first to have a progressive Chantecler card party. 

Price 50 cents at your dealer’s or direct from us by mail, postpaid. 





“BURCO” 











tf fun as well as instruction. 


Together with Chantecler and Some’r’ Set one need never have a dull evening at home. 
Price 50 cents at your dealer’s or direct from us by mail, postpaid. 





“SOME ’R’ SET” 











THE STANDARD PLAYING CARD CO. 


Enclose find $ 


to me by return mail, Postpaid. 
ania packs CHANTECLER (Price 
oe packs BUNCO (Price 50c) 


packs SOME’R’SET (Price 25¢ 





SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSE SESE SSeS Sees e 


345-359 W. Michigan St., Chicago, Ill. 


.-for which send 


5 


together with full playing instructions. 









































Anybody can play it—successfully played at progressive parties 
as well as individual tables. It remained for us to put Chantecler 
into amusement form by making of it a card game that contains 


is unquestionably one of the greatest Card Games on the market. 
Exciting, Scientific and Amusing. Can be played progressive; it's 
ever varying combinations give this game that much desired zest 
Bunco parties and Bunco Clubs are being introduced everywhere 


Is a Novelty Card Game but contains every fascinating element of 
the more conventional Card Game. Some ’r’ Set requires only 
twenty-eight cards. In this respect the game is unique. Do not be 
misled by their appearance however, these figures have no ref- 
s erence to tiresome fractions or mathematical problems. The 
game will not weary you. And while you are amusing yourself 
in a delightful manner you will also be developing the powers 
of memory, observation and deduction, faculties of the utmost 
importance in a successful life. 
Price 25c at your dealer’s or direct from us by mail, postpaid. 





If Your Dealer Hasn’t Them in Stock 


This Trio of Games is Unequalled for an 
B@¥"send the Coupon to-day 


IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT 














Your Dealer Sells These Games; or you can Order Them 
Direct from Us at the Regular Retail Prices Postpaid. 


STANDARD PLAYING CARD CO., 345-359 W. Michigan St., Chicago, If. 
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THE POMPEIAN MPG. CO. 
19 Prospect Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Gentlemen: Enclosed find 10c (stamps or coin) 
for a trial jar of Pompeian and 1913 Pompcian 
Beauty Art Calendar. 











Isn’t this a Lesson 
for You? 


Exercise your face! It is 

nature’s way to overcome 

a pale, sallow, lifeless 
complexion, or a flabby, sagging skin. Such things 
work against one constantly in business or social 
circles today. 


Supposing you tied your arm in a sling for a week 
or two. Circulation in that arm would become 
slow; the muscles would weaken and do their duty 
only in part. Why? Lack of exercise. So with 
the facial muscles. ‘They must be exercised; the 
blood must flow freely through the face if you want 
a clear, fresh, healthy skin. Otherwise, a skin that is 
sallow, lifeless and flabby from unexercised muscles 
may result. A face massage with 


POMPEIAN cream 


does exercise the muscles, does strengthen the tissues and thus 
prevents flabbiness. A Pompeian massage also stimulates the 
circulation through mild friction. This brings the rosy blood 
to pale, sallow, lifeless cheeks. 


Are these our ideas? No, indeed. Greek and Roman his- 
tory offer many records of the practice and benefits of the mas- 
sage idea, beginning with Homer about 1,000 B.C. From 
those ancient days to our modern Olympics, athletes have con- 
stantly employed massage to keep the muscles young and 
strong, and the circulation active and effective. 


For a clear, fresh, wholesome complexion use Pompeian Mas- 
sage Cream, It rubs in and rubs out in a way that always 
surprises the new user. In short, ‘* Don’t envy a good com- 
plexion, use Pompeian and have one.” Exercise your neglected 
facial muscles. Good looks will follow. 


IMPORTANT You can’t be too careful what you put on 
your face. Stick to a safe, standard 
massage cream. Do you realize why a cheaply-made imi- 
tation or substitute is offered? Because it costs the dealer less 
and he makes more—at your expense. Get the original and 
standard massage cream. Get Pompeian. 50,000 

dealers sell it, 50c, 75c and $1. 


Trial JarandArt Calendar 


sent for 10c (coin or stamps, but a 10c 
piece, please, if convenient). For years 
you have heard about Pompeian. You 
bave meant to try it, but have delayed. 
Each day that you delay you make it just 
so much harder to preserve or regain your 
youthful good looks, 


1913 “Pompeian Beauty” Art Calendar is 32x8 
inches, (Arm not in sling in calendar you 
will receive.) No advertising on front. 
Reproduced in exquisite colors, pink and 
dark green. In four years “Pompeian 
Beauty” Art Calendars have become most 
popular of all. (Don’t hesitate about send- 
ing 10c if convenient.) Clip coupon now. 
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THE RIGHT TRAIN 
THE RIGHT TIME 


NEW YORK 


Binghamton 
Elmira 
DAILY Buffalo 
TRAINS Youngstown 
BETWEEN || Cleveland 
Cincinnati 
Akron 
Columbus 


CHICAGO 























Comfortable, Convenient, 
Courteous Service 


v Over a smooth, rock-ballasted road-bed equip- 
| ped with automatic block signals. Thoroughly 
modern equipment. 


Via the 


| ERIE RAILROAD 


[The Scenic Road of Comfort] 








Schedule oftrains is arranged for those wishing 
to make convenient rail and steamer connections 








R. H. WALLACE 
General Passenger Agent New York, N. Y. 
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A Suit that 
all Admire 


There is never any 
uestion about a good 

Unfinished Worsted. It 

is right. 

Rich, dignified, prosper- 


ous-looking, it takes the 
graceful lines of good 
tailoring and holds its 
appearance through long 
wear. 


It is important, however, 
to get a good unfinished 
worsted, and the best way to be certain of 
quality is to order 


AwW.C9O 


WAST eg TON 
UNFINISHED WORSTED 


This is one of the thoroughbred style fabrics for men who 
care, made by the American Woolen Company. It is care- 
fully made, pure worsted and thoroughly dependable. Black 
or dark blue; London shrunk, 56 to 58 in. wide. 


If you prefera blue serge for Fall and Winter, ask your tailor 
or clothier to show you Oswego Serge. 

You can find Washington 1789 and Oswego Serge at good 
custom tailors’ and in high-grade ready-to-wear suits at the bet- 
ter class of clothiers’. If your clothieror tailor cannot supply 
you, send check or money order for quantity required (334 yds. 
for average man’s suit) at $3.25 per yard for Washington 1789 
and $3.00 for Oswego Serge, and we shall see that you are sup- 
plied through regular channels, as we do not sell at retail. 


American Woolen Company 


WmM Wood. President. 


SELLING AGENCY 
American Woolen Company of New York 


American Woolen Bidg., 18th to roth St. on 4th Ave., New York 
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500 Shaves 


From 12 Blades 
Guaranteed 


(2 Mills per Shave) Guaranteed 








ANY haver failing to get 500 Head Barber shaves from a 

£4 package of 12 AutoStrop blades may return his 12 blades 

te how many shaves he is short, and we will send him 

igh new blades to make good his shortage. The era of Guar- 
teed Shavir here. 


WE ARE SELLING SHAVING SATISFACTION 


HERE is nothing wonderful about the above 
guarantee. For example, there is not a Head 

Barber in the world who would not guarantee 500 
shaves from 12 of his razors. Why? Because his expert 
hand stropping easily strops 500 shaves from 12 blades. 
The AutoStrop Safety Razor is merely head barber 
stropping done mechanic ally. Anybody can do it, 


| 


as expert ly as a head barber and as quickly and 


handily, because the AutoStrop Safety Razor 


diate Shaves, Cleans Without Detaching Blade 
Do not be over-modest about asking the dealer for an AutoStrop 
fety Razor on thirty days’ free trial. For if you take it back we 
tect him from loss. 

[he AutoStrop Safety Razor consists of silver plated, self-strop- 


ping razor, 12 blades and strop in handsome case. Price $5. 
Far combination sets also. Price in Canada and U. S. the same. 
Fa th countrics. Send for catalogue. AutoStrop Safety 


en rr ion npany, 345 5th Ave., New York. Toronto. London. 
Get a Blade-Saving, Head-Barber-Shaving 





This wooden man is 
used in AutoStrop 
window displays. 
He shows you how 
to strop AutoStrop 
blades to Head 

Barber edges 





REO 


AZ ZO 


If a wooden 
man can do 
it, you can. 
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The sap, the gum, the leaf and 
even the odor of the long-leaf 
pine act as a tonic. 
Its health-giving essence— 
pine-tar—is embodied in 
Packer’s Tar Soap. 


Systematic shampooing with 
this pine-laden soap is a most 
effective way to keep your hair 
and scalp healthy and vigorous. 
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Packers 
Tar Soap 


(PURE AS THE PINES) 





To help you get the full benefit from 
the use of Packer’s Tar Soap, we have 
. “<< . a] 

printed a manual, “The Hair and Scalp 
—Their Modern Care and Treatment.’’ 
Sent postpaid on request. 

For 10c we will send you 

postpaid a sample half-cake. 

THE PACKER MFG. CO., 

Suite 87Y 81 Fulton St., N. Y. 
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PIPEOLOGY 


Away back, somewhere, this 
fellow’s great-granddad dis- 
covered the corncob jimmy 
pipe. Hecutafatcobin half 
and dug out the soft, dry 
centre. Then he bored a hole 
at the side close to the bottom, 
jammedin a short reed stem 
—and went to it! 


Prince Albert hits the palate 
just as bully fine in the lowly 
corncob as in the costliest 
meerschaum, Itisn’t the pipe 
that makes the real smoke, 
gentlemen, it’s the tobacco! 








| 


Yes, sir, you can 






shake 
P. A. out of the bushes! 


Shake it right out of the littlest store farthest back in the wilds— 
anywhere, everywhere, because Prince Albert is universal in its popu- 


larity—universally liked by men who know what a pipe smoke should 


be; hence, sold universally throughout America! 


Here’s the idea: No matter where you are you don’t have 
to go short on your favorite brand for an hour! That’s some 
fine thing when you get chummy with a jimmy pipe tuned 
up with the one tobacco that won’t, that can’t, bite your 
tongue, because the bite’s cut out by a patented process. 
Get that?—Just you say to Mr. Dealer: “S’more 


PRINGE ALBERT 


. >. bP 
the national joy smoke 
Start shaking the bushes while the sun’s out! 
R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO., Winston-Salem, N.C. 


red bags; 10c 
tidy red tins; 
pound and half- 
pound humidors. 








5c in the toppy 











PRINGE ALBERT 


CRimp 
Cur 
os BURNING PIPE AND 
IGARETTE TOBACCO 
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Theres a big army of men who 


Give Thanks 


for the 


Gem Jr. 


Damaskeene 
Razor 


maa 
a ype Slob : 


uaa 







every 
day in 
the week 








ingenuity can make it. 


Gem Jr. Damaskeene Razor 


One of the things to be really thankful for—the dollar 
outfit complete includes the famous Gem frame, which 
has a reputation by itself, Combination stropping and 
shaving handles, and 7 Gem Damaskeene blades, all in a 
I velvet-lined case as illustrated—blades are packed sepa- 
rately in self-unloading metal box. 


Gem Damaskeene Blades 


Tempered individually, insuring for each blade the highest possible 
degree of efficiency—a blade that is as near perfection as human 
A clean, smooth, velvety shave always. 
Separate set of 7 Gem Damaskeene Blades, 35 cents. 

















PRESS OF STEARNS BROS. & co., CHICAGO 





GEM CUTLERY COMPANY, 210-216 Eleventh Ave., New York 


Pioneer Safety Razor Makers—31! years in business. 
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Gem Jr. 
Damaskeene 
Razor anda 
Damaskeene 
blades sell— 
any up-to-date 
dealer knows 
why—ask 
him. 
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‘If, as a child, 
| had been given 


COLGATE 


RIBBON DENTAL CREA 


TRADE MARK 








how easy it would have been to 
form the habit of caring for my 
teeth! People today have what we 
lacked fifty years ago—a dentifrice 
that combines efficiency with a 
delicious flavor.” 


Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream 
cleans and polishes the teeth: 


Safely, because it has no harmful 
grit to scratch the enamel— 


. Thoroughly, because it polishes 
as a mere liquid cannot do— 


Antiseptically, because it counter- 
acts the germs which cause 
’ decay 


Wholesomely, because it leaves 
the mouth sweet and non- 
acid— 

And deliciously, because its flavor 


is not “ druggy” but delight- 
) ful to both young and old. 


Purchase a tube at your dealer’s. 
Or if you wish a trial tube, send 
us 2c in postage. If you wish, 
our booklet “Oral Hygiene””’ will 
iH be included, free. 


| COLGATE & CO. 


Dept. D, 199 Fulton Street 
NEW YORK 


Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Soap— 
luxurious, lasting, refined. 
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